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SNOODED    JESSALINE 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  JOURNEY. 

What  dost  thou  think  ? 

Thou  liked'st  not  that. 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit. 

****** 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  thy  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown.  Othello. 

Kitty  was  in  the  rumble.  Ralph  and  I, 
snugly  ensconced  within  our  smoothly-roll- 
ing chariot,  on  one  of  the  freshest,  sweetest 
mornings  of  the  year,  felt  for  awhile  the 
cheering  influence  of  the  hour,  and  of  the 
rapidity  of  movement  we  owed  to  our  yet 
untired  greys.  Our  lives  had  little  change. 
We  never  cared  to  resign  our  home  bless- 
ings for  the  mere  love  of  strange  faces 
and  new  abodes.     Nor  should  we  either  of 
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us  have  ever  thought  of  undertaking  an 
expedition  like  the  present,  unless  business 
compelled  or  the  doctor  ordered  it.  Yet 
in  this  little  move  there  was  to  us  for  the 
moment  something  like  a  feeling  of  plea- 
sure. With  Ralph,  perhaps  the  fact  that 
he  felt  it  a  comfort  to  have  me  beside  him 
might  cause  this  temporary  lift  of  the  cloud 
which  had  so  recently  hung  over  him ;  with 
me  there  was  a  twofold  reason  for  glad- 
ness. Whatever  was  my  husband's  trouble, 
I  should  be  at  hand  to  support  and  cheer 
him;  and  to  this  was  added  the  hope  of 
succeeding  in  my  own  enterprise — my  at- 
tempt to  recover  May's  purloined  letter. 

As  we  rolled  rapidly  along,  carrying  with 
us,  as  it  seemed,  for  some  distance  our  own 
woods  and  fields — for  they  skirted  our  way 
for  many  a  mile,  ending  at  last  at  a  point 
marked  by  a  giant  boulder  or  boundary- 
stone,  known  as  the  {  Elfin's  Stone,'  which 
was  traditionally  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated the  family  name — my  attention  was 
attracted  by  one  of  those  groups  of  ragged 
urchins  with  which  all  travellers  are  fami- 
liar, who  amuse  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  fill  their  pockets  at  the  traveller's  ex- 
pense, by  throwing  crab-like,  sideway  sum- 
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mersaults  in  parallels  with  the  carriage 
wheels.  Amused  at  the  persistence  in  the 
frolic,  and  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
further  pursuit  of  a  game  which  seemed 
to  threaten  an  immediate  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, I  dipped  my  hand  in  the  pocket  of 
the  carriage  in  search  of  some  stray  cop- 
pers, and,  smiling  at  the  young  rogues, 
sent  the  coins  whirling  at  their  feet,  at  the 
same  time  putting  my  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  watch  the  immediate  scramble  that 
took  place. 

As  we  passed  on  we  heard  a  loud  shout 
behind  us. 

Ralph  now  looked  out,  and,  seeing  one 
of  the  boys  following  us  at  full  speed,  and 
evidently  hailing  us,  ordered  the  postillion 
to  stop. 

1  That  there's  the  leady,'  said  the  boy, 
as  if  to  his  companions  who  were  following 
him.  'Baint  this  here  yourn,  mum?'  he 
added,  addressing  me.  'I  knows  it  be/  he 
went  on,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  at 
the  same  time  producing  a  light- coloured 
crumpled-up  glove  from  the  breast  of  his 
torn  jacket.  1 1  picked  un  up  alongside  of 
the  palins,  the  day  as  yer  went  to  meet 
the  genelman  out  by  t'  Appleby  ro-ad.     I 
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couldn't  never  come  across  yer  afore.  Ther 
un  be's  ;  un  ain't  a  bit  o'  good  to  me.' 

I  took  the  glove,  gave  the  boy  something 
more  as  a  reward  for  his  honesty,  and  we 
drove  on. 

That  glove,  as  well  as  its  fellow  glove, 
I  remembered  having  dropped  when  I  re- 
placed my  husband's  pistols  in  the  holster 
of  the  saddle  on  the  day  I  met  Robert 
Flemming. 

It  was  a  slight  incident,  but  I  thought 
it  made  my  husband  look  grave.  He  asked 
no  question,  and  I  offered  no  explanation. 
How  could  I?  I  supposed  Robert  Flem- 
ming to  be  still  in  England,  and  it  was 
safest  to  say  nothing  unless  I  were  asked. 
Had  he  questioned  me,  however,  on  the  in- 
stant, I  think  I  should  have  told  him  of  that 
little  episode.  As  it  was,  I  did  not  see  the 
necessity.  So  I  let  slip  the  precious  mo- 
ment, little  dreaming  how  soon  a  time  was 
to  come  when,  however  willing  I  might  be 
to  speak,  I  should  no  longer  be  heard. 

No  other  incident  worth  noting  occurred 
during  the  journey  to  town.  By  the  time 
we  reached  the  hotel  where  we  took  up  our 
quarters,  we  were  all  glad  to  feel  housed 
again,  for  the  pleasure  on  the  journey  was 
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early  over  with  Ealph  and  me,  and  Kitty- 
declared  that  her  old  legs  were  quite  stiff 
with  sitting  cramped  so  long  in  the  rumble. 

When  breakfast  was  over  next  morning 
— for  we  had  arrived  too  late  to  transact 
on  the  same  day  any  business  we  might 
have  in  our  vast  metropolis — I  told  my 
husband  I  had  a  visit  to  pay  which  was 
best  paid  at  an  early  hour,  and,  leaving 
him  reading  the  morning  paper,  I  desired 
that  horses  might  be  put  to  the  carriage, 
and,  accompanied  by  Kitty,  made  my  way 
to  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

There,  as  I  well  remembered,  lived  a 
solicitor  whose  name  was  familiar  to  me  as 
a  household  word.  He  had  acted  as  my 
father's  lawyer  for  years ;  had  brought  him 
through  all  his  difficulties ;  broken  his  fall 
gently  but  honestly  when  the  final  crash 
came;  and,  when  my  father  died,  became  a 
staff  to  my  mother,  and  a  father  to  me. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  I  had  heard 
from  kind  John  Probin.  He  did  not  like 
'young  lady  folios,'  I  had  heard  him  say; 
and  although  I  believed  he  was  always  glad 
to  hear  from  me,  I  had  only  written  to  him 
twice  since  I  had  announced  my  intended 
marriage  to  him. 
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It  was  therefore  with  some  misgivings 
that  I  drew  up  before  the  pile  of  buildings 
in  Gray's  Inn;  misgivings  lest  he  should 
have  carried  out  his  long-contemplated  pur- 
pose of  retiring  altogether  from  business, 
and  fears  that  I  might  have  at  least  some 
difficulty  and  suffer  some  delay  in  finding 
him. 

With  no  small  pleasure,  however,  I  read 
his  name,  fourth  on  the  list  of  those  in- 
scribed on  the  wall  beside  the  door  of  en- 
trance. 

John  Probin !  How  all  my  early  home 
life,  all  my  careless  childhood,  all  my  ac- 
tive, dreamless  youth  (I  think  I  may  have 
said  that  I  was  not  given  to  romance), 
came  back  to  me  with  a  rush  at  the  sound 
of  that  familiar  name! — my  father,  with 
his  robust,  upright  figure — aye,  and  up- 
right mind,  and  with  his  somewhat  cold 
grey  eyes ;  and  my  mother,  with  her  eyes  of 
deep,  subdued  tenderness,  perfect  wells  of 
love,  and  with  those  sweet,  emotional,  self- 
betraying  lips  of  hers,  which,  when  she 
chided  me — a  thing  very  rare  with  her — 
spoke  to  my  heart  unmistakably,  and  be- 
lied the  assumed  sternness  of  her  reproof. 
Then   John    Probin   himself!    ever   the 
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same  John  Probin,  with  his  old-fashioned 
politeness,  his  ridiculous  bow,  his  '  So,  so ! ' 
and  that  merry  twinkle  of  his  about  the 
crow-foot  corners  of  his  eyes,  as  if  he  knew 
all  the  world's  wickedness  quite  well,  but 
not  being  able  to  mend  it,  was  quietly 
winking  at  it ! 

Leaving  Kitty  in  the  carriage  to  await 
my  return,  I  mounted  those  sounding  stairs 
up  which,  in  days  long  gone  by,  I  had  more 
than  once  climbed,  holding  by  my  father's 
hand,  and  wondering  all  the  time  whether 
there  were  vaults  underneath  that  made 
them  sound  so  hollow,  and,  if  so,  who  was 
buried  there,  the  dead  lawyers  or  the  dead 
clients,  and  whether  we  should  not  wake 
them  with  our  harsh  tread,  and  set  them 
all  weeping  again  if  they  were  clients,  as 
I  had  once  seen  a  poor  woman  weeping 
and  leaning  her  aching  head  against  the 
door-post ;  or  tearing  up  old  deeds  if  they 
were  lawyers,  as  I  had  seen  old  John  Probin 
tear  up  a  deed  that  had  a  flaw  in  it. 

I  could  smile  at  those  long-ago  childish 
fancies.  Yet  the  feelings  called  up  now  by 
the  same  scene  were  scarcely  different. 

I  was  beginning  to  know  what  human 
life  is;  beginning  to  feel  that,  even  where 
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there  may  be  no  grave-vaults,  there  may 
yet  be  weeping  by  the  door;  and  to  dis- 
cern that  our  acted  as  well  as  our  written 
deeds  must  ever  have  some  flaw  in  them, 
good  and  right  and  just  as  we  may  deem 
them,  which  renders  them  unworthy  of  ac- 
ceptance, and  fit  only  to  be  cast  forth  by 
the  Hand  to  which  we  offer  them,  discarded 
and  scattered  on  the  floor  of  Heaven. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AN    OLD    FRIEND. 

A  legal  broom's  a  moral  chimney-sweeper, 
And  that's  the  reason  he  himself  s  so  dirty ; 

The  endless  soot  bestows  a  tint  far  deeper 
Than  can  be  hid ;     *     *     *     he 

Retains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark  creeper, 
At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of  thirty, 

In  all  their  habits ;  not  so  you,  I  own  ; 

As  Caesar  wore  his  robe  you  wear  your  gown. 

Byeon. 

My  knock  was  answered  by  a  clerk  busy  at 
his  desk  in  an  outer  office ;  and,  following 
my  card  into  John  Probin's  inner  sanctum, 
I  was  at  once  and  warmly  greeted  by  the 
old,  kind,  well-known  voice. 

4  So — so !  Grace,  my  dear,  is  that  you  ? 
Beg  pardon,  Mrs.  Colonel  Elphinstone: 
John  Probin,  ma'am,  at  your  service.7  (Then 
came  the  unmistakable  bow,  down  to  his 
very  shoe  buckles!  It  was  like  the  deep 
dive  of  a  duck's  head  in  a  pond;  you  al- 
most expected  to  see  the  yellow  web-feet 
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turn  up  to  the  surface  behind  him !)  l  Hey- 
day, but  matrimony  agrees  with  you,  my 
dear,  wonderfully  well!  Excuse  an  old 
man,  Miss  Grace.  I  never  saw  such  a 
change  in  all  my  born  days.  Ah !  tamed 
— tamed,  you  wild  bird!  And  how's  the 
Colonel,  eh?' 

1  Quite  well;  and  he  is  with  me  here.' 

'  With  you  here !  why  the  deuce  doesn't 
he  come  up?  Not  ashamed  of  your  old 
friends,  is  he,  eh  ? ' 

'  No,  no,  dear  John  Probin,  kind,  kind 
old  friend ;  I  meant  that  we  have  come  up 
from  Fairfield  together.  And  now  tell  me 
how  you  have  fared  this  long,  long  time 
since  I  saw  you  last.' 

'  Oh,  hearty,  child — lively  as  an  eel,  to  be 
sure.  What  should  ail  me,  do  you  think, 
eh?  My  father  lived  to  ninety,  and  he 
taught  me  his  secret  how  to  set  old  hollow- 
eyes  at  defiance ;  and  I'll  just  tell  it  you, 
my  dear :  never  eat  with  tears  in  your  mouth. 
I've  found  out  another  for  myself:  never  go 
to  law.  If  you  do,  it'll  eat  the  heart  out  of 
you  as  clean  as  the  meat  comes  out  of  a 
cocoa-nut,  and  fast  too — pretty  fast,  I  can 
tell  you;  faster  than  your  purse'll  grow 
empty — and  that's  precious  sharp  work,  let 
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me  tell  you,  when  once  you're  in  for  the 
law.  But  how's  this,  you've  not  come  here 
by  yourself,  have  you?  What  made  you 
say  your  husband  had  come  up  to  London 
with  you?  Doesn't  he  go  everywhere  with 
you?     Answer  me  that,  Miss  Grace,  eh?' 

1  Oh,  of  course  he  does.  But  this  morning 
I  started  off  without  him,  to  speak  to  you. 
I  am  not  alone.  I  have  an  old  dragoon  in 
the  carriage,'  I  added,  smiling  and  falling 
naturally  into  an  old  trick  I  had  of  puzzling 
John  Probin  and  amusing  myself  with  his 
queer  answers. 

c  An  old  what,  Miss  Grace  ?  An  old 
dragoon !  Bless  my  heart !  mind  what  you 
are  doing.  It's  well  it's  peace  time,  I  can 
tell  you.  Why,  he'd  give  you  a  shilling  and 
whip  you  off  to  Chatham  or  some  such 
place  in  no  time  and  less,  if  war  was  brew- 
ing, as  sure  as  the  world.' 

4  Oh,  no  fear ;  I  only  meant  I  had  got  with 
me  a  faithful  old  amazon  my  husband  picked 
up  after  the  battle  of  the  Douro.' 

'Worse  and  worse!  What  business  had 
he  to  pick  up  any  such  baggage?  Have  a 
care,  my  dear — have  a  care !  Just  look  up 
there  at  that  row  of  tin  boxes.  I  have  no 
mind  to  have  "  Elphinstone  versus  Elphin- 
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stone  "  written  up  there,  I  can  tell  you. 
Come,  come,  now,  I'm  joking  of  course. 
But  I  say,  Miss  Grace,  what  are  those  sharp 
eyes  of  yours  wandering  about  this  dusty 
old  room  of  mine  for  ?  You're  not  thinking 
of  dragoons,  nor  amazons — no,  nor  old  John 
Probin  either,  that  I'll  swear,  and  kiss  the 
book,  so  heip  me ' 

c  I  came,'  I  answered,  4  to  ask  your  ad- 
vice.' 

4  My  dear,  why  don't  you  ask  your  hus- 
band's?' 

4  In  anything  else  I  should.  But  the 
matter  I  came  to  consult  you  about  is  one 
which  would  bring  pain  to  him ;  and  he  is 
so  good,  so  tender,  so  noble,  that  he  shall 
never,  if  I  can  help  it,  know  pain  through 
me.' 

4  There !  that's  Grace  Harcourt  all  over : 
brave  as  a  lion,  gentle  as  a  lamb !  Well, 
my  dear,  out  with  it.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  If  there's  anything  amiss,  you  know 
you  can  command  John  Probin.' 

4  What  I  want  to  know  is,  the  best  way 
to  get  possession  of  a  purloined  letter.' 

4 Who's  the  thief?     Do  you  know? ' 

4  Quite  well.' 
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'Whose  is  the  letter,  and  when  was  it 
stolen  ? ' 

4  The  letter  is  mine  by  right,  for  it  was 
one  addressed  to  my  mother.  It  dates  about 
fifteen  years  back,  and  was  stolen  the  day 
after  it  was  written.' 

1  Whew !  that's  a  long  time.  How  is  it 
you  never  thought  of  catching  the  thief 
before?  Why,  I  dare  say  the  man's  been 
across  the  Atlantic  those  fifteen  years,  and 
has  got  a  squaw  and  a  family  of  blue-noses 
thirteen  to  the  dozen  by  this  time.' 

4  The  purloiner  of  the  letter  I  believe  to 
be  in  England  at  this  moment.' 

4  His  name  ? ' 

4  James  Roupe.' 

4 James  Roupe;  ah,  I  know  something 
about  James  Roupe.  Softly,  softly,  Miss 
Grace ;  a  few  more  questions,  if  you  please, 
my  dear.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  the 
value  of  this  letter  ? ' 

4  Its  importance  lies  in  this,  that  it  really 
compromises  in  some  way — I  cannot  tell 
you  how,  for  I  do  not  know — a  lady  who  is 
no  longer  living,  and  who,  I  am  convinced, 
was  perfectly  innocent.' 

4  Is  that  all,  Miss  Grace  ? ' 

4  That  is  much,  dear  friend.     The  good 
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name  of  that  dead  woman  is  very  dear  to 
me ;  and  her  reputation  lies  at  the  mercy 
of  James  Roupe.' 

4  Bad  again.  But,'  he  added  quickly, 
bending  his  keen  eyes  upon  mine  more 
closely,  4  what  has  this  to  do  with  your 
husband — how  does  it  pain  him  ? ' 

Now,  I  had  not  intended,  if  I  co.uld  pos- 
sibly avoid  it,  to  name  the  writer  of  that 
letter,  even  to  honest  John  Probin;  but  I 
saw  that  I  had  already  committed  myself 
in  speaking  of  the  subject  as  one  affecting 
my  husband.  The  old  lawyer  was  too  sharp 
for  me.  Before  I  could  answer  him  he 
showed  that  he  had  guessed  the  truth. 

4 1  see — I  see,  the  first  Mrs.  Elphinstone. 
Well,  now,  just  give  me,  will  you,  in  as  few 
words  as  you  can,  the  whole  story  from 
beginning  to  end.  Don't  be  afraid  of  me. 
Out  with  it.     I  am  close  as  the  grave.' 

4  Fifteen  years  ago  James  Roupe,  then 
my  father's  confidential  clerk,  opened  by 
mistake  a  letter  directed  to  my  mother. 
Finding,  on  reading  it,  that  this  letter  com- 
promised, or  rather  seemed  to  compromise 
the  writer,  he  did  not  like  to  confess  to  a 
knowledge  of  it,  and  so  retained,  and  re- 
tains it  to  this  day.' 
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c  Clearly  put.  But  this  is  his  version  of 
it,  I  see.' 

4  It  is.     But  I  believe  it.' 

'  On  what  grounds  ? ' 

4  He  could  have  no  worse  motive  at  the 
time.' 

4  What  motive  do  you  suppose  him  to 
have  now  ? ' 

1  Revenge.' 

4  Revenge  for  what? ' 

Again  I  hesitated.  I  really  could  not  bring 
myself  to  enter  into  such  details.  My  silence, 
however,  was  enough  for  John  Probin. 

4  So — so !  That  will  do,  my  dear.  He's 
a  big  blackguard,  that's  all  I  have  got  to 
say  about  James  Roupe.' 

My  old  friend  pondered,  nibbled  the  end 
of  his  pen  in  his  own  old  well-remembered 
way,  and  then  gave  me  his  mind. 

'Just  remember  what  I  said  just  now, 
Miss  Grace:  never  go  to  law  if  you  can 
help  it.  If  you  quarrel  with  your  neigh- 
bour, send  him  a  goose ;  if  you  quarrel  with 
your  husband,  kiss  and  be  friends  again; 
if  you  quarrel  with  a  blackguard,  give  him 
a  wide  berth ;  circumvent  him  if  you  can, 
but  for  mercy's  sake  never  go  to  law  with 
him !  Don't  touch  him,  or  he'll  black  your 
fingers;  you  might  as  well  play  at  pitch 
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and  toss  with  a  soot-bag.  Do  you  take  my 
meaning,  eli  ? ' 

1  Perfectly/ 

<  So — so !  What's  to  hinder  you  going 
to  his  house,  now,  and  seeing  what  you  can 
make  of ' 

'Nothing — no  consideration  whatever 
would  induce  me  to  enter  his  house,'  I  re- 
turned, in  some  surprise  that  my  old  friend 
should  suggest  such  a  course  after  his  re- 
cent speech,  guessing  what  he  clearly  had 
guessed. 

1  Ah !  I  forgot,'  he  said.  '  John  Probin's 
growing  old,  Miss  Grace;  John  Probin's 
losing  his  wits.  Of  course  you  can't  know 
till  I  tell  you ;  but  the  fact  is  that  James 
Koupe's  house  is  just  as  good  as  another 
man's  house  at  this  moment,  for  James 
Eoupe  is  in  quod,  and  James  Eoupe's 
house  is  in  the  possession  of  my  very 
worshipful  and  thriving  friend,  the  Sheriff 
of  Middlesex.  James  Roupe  himself  is 
safe  in  Newgate,  fixed,  nabbed,  nailed  for  a 
regular  swooping  swindle.' 

4  Are  you  sure — quite  sure  ?  '  I  asked. 

c  Sure  as  I  am  that  parchment's  not  made 
of  rattlesnakes'  skins.  I  think  I  ought  to 
know,  for  the  deuce  and  chancery  take  me 
if  I  was  not  myself  the  means  of  nabbing 
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him!  The  fact  is  that,  just  at  the  time 
James  Roupe  was  particularly  wanted,  I 
chanced  by  good  luck  to  come  across  the 
most  extraordinary  man  in  England,  one 
of  the  Westmere  Favrels.  I  am  not  sure  if 
he  is  not  a  tenant  of  your  husband's.  He 
put  me  on  the  scent  at  once.  By  all  the 
imps  in  limbo,  I  believe  that  man  knows 
everything  and  everybody !  But  all  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  About  your  letter, 
now ;  what's  to  hinder  you  going  and  seeing 
Mrs.  Roupe,  and  getting  her  to  give  you 
the  letter  ?  You  have  only  to  show  that 
the  letter,  by  Roupe's  own  admission,  got 
amongst  his  papers  by  mistake,  that  he  told 
you  it  was  to  be  found  there  now,  and  that 
it  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  him ;  and  twenty 
to  one  the  poor  soul  will  give  it  up  without 
a  word.  If  not,  bribe  her;  she  must  be 
hard  up  for  money,  I  take  it,  and  will  be 
glad  enough  to  get  something  to  boil  the 
pot  in  exchange  for  that  bit  of  waste  paper. 
Hungry  people  will  eat  mousetraps — if  they 
can  get  them ;  but  hang  me,  if  1  think  they 
could  digest  a  woman's  letter ! ' 

4 1  will  try  it,'  I  said ;  '  I  will  be  guided 
by  you  entirely.    But  I  trust  I  shall  attain 

VOL.  II.  c 
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my  end  without  paining  Mrs.  Roupe  by  an 
offer  of  money.' 

'  Go  your  own  way,  child — straight  to 
your  mark  as  an  arrow,  as  you  always  did. 
If  you  don't  succeed,  why,  then  come  to  me 
again,  and  we'll  try  if  we  can't  set  some 
new  wheels  to  work.  There,  now  get  along 
with  you ;  I  have  a  dozen  poor  devils,  all 
waiting  to  suck  John  Probin's  brains,  by 
this  time,  kicking  their  heels  in  the  outer 
office  and  wishing  you  at  Jericho.  Give 
me  your  hand — an  honest  and  true  hand, 
by  the  living  woolsack !  And  now,  good- 
bye, and  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  God  bless 
you,  God  bless  you ! ' 

I  left  a  true  heart  behind  me  when  I  left 
John  Probin. 

My  morning's  work  was  not  yet  got 
through.  I  had  now  to  proceed  to  Mrs. 
Roupe,  for  whose  address  I  had  to  turn 
back  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  office. 

People  say  there  is  something  unlucky  in 
turning  back.  That  absurd  idea  glanced 
through  my  mind.  Was  I  becoming  super- 
stitious ? 
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CHAPTER  III. 


TEAR-DROWNED. 


Fresh  tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks,  as  doth  the  honey-dew 
Upon  a  gather'd  lily,  almost  wither'd. 

Tittcs  Andronicus. 

0  my  dear, 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear, 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons ! 

Coriolanus. 

When  I  sought  Mrs.  Roupe's  door,  I 
thought  it  best  to  leave  the  carriage,  in 
which  I  told  Kitty  to  remain,  at  the  corner 
of  the  street,  and  walk  on  to  her  house, 
under  the  idea  that  I  should  be  thus  more 
likely  to  gain  admittance.  Mrs.  Roupe 
was  in  trouble,  and  visitors  driving  up  to 
the  door  in  the  ordinary  way  would  most 
likely  be  greeted  with  4  Not  at  home.7 

So  I  passed  down  the  street  alone, 
mounted  the  steps,  gave  a  quiet,  unpre- 
tending knock,  and,  resolving  that  it  would 
be  wisest  to  produce  no  card,  waited  for 
the  door  to  be  opened, 
c  2 
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The  servant  who  made  her  appearance — 
a  rather  untidy  specimen  of  her  class,  I 
thought,  for  a  house  of  so  much  pretension 
— on  my  inquiring  if  Mrs.  Roupe  was  at 
home,  showed  me  in  at  once. 

The  girl  looked  flurried,  and  as  if  she 
scarcely  knew  what  she  was  doing. 

Following  her  in  her  rather  rapid  move- 
ments across  the  hall,  and  into  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  back  dining-room  shut  off 
from  an  adjoining  one  by  folding-doors — 
for  it  contained  sideboard,  wine-cooler,  and 
other  such  indications  of  its  special  use — 
I  found  myself  all  at  once  face  to  face  with 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  much  to  my 
surprise  and  most  certainly  to  her  dismay. 

At  the  moment  of  my  entrance  she  was 
seated,  leaning  back  upon  a  horse-hair  sofa 
which  stood  against  the  opposite  wall. 
She  appeared  to  have  recently  come  in  from 
a  walk,  for  over  her  dress  of  Scotch  cam- 
bric, which  was  richly  and  deeply  em- 
broidered, she  wore  a  black  silk  pelisse, 
while  a  gipsy  straw  hat,  over  the  crown  of 
which  a  lace  handkerchief  was  crossed  to 
tie  it  down,  lay  on  the  sofa  beside  her. 
She  wore  no  cap  ;  and  her  fair  hair,  still 
abundant  and  rippling  with  a  play  of  light 
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like  a  summer  brook  kissed  by  the  wind, 
escaped  here  and  there  from  the  band  that 
confined  it,  the  soft,  waving  locks  straying 
neglected  about  her  face. 

That  band  which  was  threaded  through 
her  hair  was  a  narrow  band  of  pale  azure 
velvet,  worn  after  the  fashion  of  the  Scot- 
tish snood  peculiar  to  the  unmarried  women 
of  that  country.  It  was  a  little  singular ; 
but  it  became  the  wearer  very  well,  for 
she  had  something  of  the  Scotch  character 
of  face — when  it  is  softest  and  most  grace- 
ful in  its  lines — the  sinking  away  of  the 
once  rounded,  youthful  cheek  having  pro- 
bably given  an  undue  prominence  to  the 
cheek-bones. 

That  face  !  How  shall  I  describe  it  ?  I 
could  not  see  it  for  its  tears.  The  woman 
seemed  drowned  beneath  them.  It  would 
have  set  me  thinking  of  dead  Ophelia, 
water-stained,  newly  dropped  from  the 
willow  that  grew  '  ascaunt  the  brook,' 
her  very c  garments  heavy  with  their  drink,' 
had  there  been  time  for  fanciful  com- 
parison. But  the  moment  she  became 
aware  of  the  intrusion  of  a  visitor,  she 
rose  hastily  and  in  disorder,  made  a  feeble 
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effort  to  speak,  failed  miserably,  and  again 
sank  back  speechless  on  the  sofa. 

Thinking  she  felt  faint,  and  the  girl 
having  retreated  from  the  room  the  mo- 
ment she  had  shown  me  in,  without  any 
name  announced,  for  I  had  given  her  none, 
I  turned  round  towards  the  sideboard,  and, 
pouring  out  a  glass  of  water,  offered  it  to 
the  lips  of  Mrs.  Koupe. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  she  took  it ; 
for,  in  a  vain  effort  to  recover  her  self- 
command,  she  had  closed  her  eyes  and 
remained  motionless,  probably  not  noticing 
my  action,  and  waiting  for  me  to  speak  and 
name  my  errand. 

I  had  thus  a  second  opportunity  of 
noting  her  well,  as  I  refrained  from  speak- 
ing until  she  should  be  a  little  restored. 

I  cannot  describe  her.  I  can  only  faintly 
shadow  forth  what  she  was  from  the  effect 
she  produced  upon  me.  She  was  not  very 
young — about  five- and- thirty,  perhaps — 
yet  something  about  her,  a  nameless  charm 
for  which  I  could  not  account,  touched  me 
more  than  the  beauty  of  youth  could  have 
done.  Her  sorrow  passed  straight  to  my 
heart,  till   the  tears   came  into  my  eyes. 
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It  was  scarcely  what  she  was,  but  what 
she  missed  being,  that  I  was  struck  with. 
There  was  a  want  somewhere,  a  piteously 
marred  look  about  her.  She  reminded  me 
of  an  imperfect  flower  that  would  never 
grow  to  its  completed  prime — a  stunted 
rose  that  wanted  air  and  light,  freshness 
and  the  beam  of  heaven  ;  like  many  a  poor 
half-formed  shrubbery  rose  that  I  had 
watched  bursting  its  sheath  with  only  the 
show  of  a  rose  after  all,  its  beauty  a 
mockery,  its  life  decay,  its  very  sweetness 
rather  a  suggestion  than  a  reality.  Her 
face  was  not  faded ;  it  was  simply  blighted. 
Her  figure  and  entire  air  showed  her  less 
wasted  than  jaded — as  if  she  were  weary 
of  the  world  and  its  issues  before  the 
natural  time  of  weariness.  It  was  as  if  the 
wine  of  her  life  had  been  poured  out  too 
soon,  had  lost  its  4  bouquet,7  and  grown  flat 
with  standing.  For  her  the  flavour  of  the 
wine  was  gone. 

Seeing  her  open  her  eyes  and  sip  the 
water  I  held  out  to  her,  I  thought  it  time 
to  speak. 

'  When  I  see  you  a  little  better/  I  said, 
in  the  softest  and  gentlest  tone  to  which  I 
was  able  to  tune  my  voice,  c  when  the  faint- 
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ness  has  left  you,  I  will  leave  you  and 
come  another  day.' 

1  Is  he  gone  ? — quite  gone — gone  alto- 
gether ? '  she  said.     '  Who  let  you  in  ? ' 

I  was  almost  at  a  loss  which  question  to 
answer,  and  so  answered  neither. 

'  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  so  ill/  I 
said,  choosing  not  to  pain  her  by  noticing 
her  tears.  '  I  will  return  home  now,  un- 
less I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  ? ' 

1  You  can  do  nothing  for  me,'  she  an- 
swered. '  I  am  very  forgetful ;  I  must 
have  forgotten  your  face  ;  I — I  do  not 
remember ' 

{  Not  at  all,'  I  said,  interrupting  her  in 
pity,  for  she  seemed  so  forlorn  and  dis- 
tressed. '  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you  before.  The  fact  is,  I 
came  here  simply  upon  a  small  matter  of 
business.  But  it  does  not  press  ;  another 
day  will  do  just  as  well.' 

i  No  —  stay,'  she  said  —  '  stay.  Will 
you  sit  down  a  moment?  Just  let  me 
tbink.' 

She  passed  her  hand  across  her  forehead, 
as  if  her  thoughts  did  not  come  clearly. 
She  then  laid  her  hand  on  the  bell,  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  and  then  rang  it  with  a 
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timid,  feeble  ring,  as  if  she  were  neither 
mistress  of  herself  nor  of  her  house,  and 
as  if  every  echo  were  a  wail  in  her  ear. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  same  servant  ap- 
peared. 

'  Did  he,  the  gentleman  you  let  out  just 
now,'  she  inquired,  c  did  he  leave  any 
message?  Did  he  say  he  would  come 
again  ? ' 

'  No,  ma'am.' 

1  None  at  all  ?     No  message  ? ' 

1  No,  ma'am.' 

4  Very  well ;  that  will  do.  You  may 
go  ;  I  want  nothing  more.' 

Her  eyes  drooped  heavily  ;  the  tears 
seemed  ready  to  flood  them  again;  but 
she  kept  them  down,  evidently  by  a  violent 
effort. 

1  Do  not  go,'  she  said,  seeing  me  make 
some  show  of  rising  again,  as  I  saw  her 
quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  conversing 
with  a  stranger.  '  Do  not  go  ;  I  am  very 
lonely  ;  I  am  afraid  of  my  own  thoughts. 
Your  voice  is  pleasant  to  me,  and  if  you 
leave  me  you  will  never  come  again.  You 
would  not  have  come  now  if  you  had 
known ' 

She  stopped  abruptly.     I  thought  she 
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referred  to  there  being  an  execution  in  the 
house. 

c  I  will  very  gladly  remain,  if  1  may, 
Mrs.  Roupe,'  I  said,  gently. 

1  Call  me  Mrs.  Campbell,'  she  said,  with 
some  haste. 

For  a  moment  I  was  amazed  and 
startled,  remembering  Mr.  Roupe's  odd 
persistency  in  reverting  over  and  over 
again  to  that  very  name  !  Hardly,  how- 
ever, had  the  singularity  of  the  coincidence 
crossed  my  mind  before  I  again  lost  sight 
of  it  in  the  very  natural  and  reasonable 
supposition  that  people  in  difficulties  such 
as  the  Roupes  were  in,  might  wish  by  a 
change  of  name  to  guard  their  own  from 
the  disgrace  which  their  reckless  acts  had 
brought  upon  it.  Still,  even  on  this  sup- 
position, it  was  somewhat  odd  and  needless 
to  play  that  game  with  me,  seeing  that  I 
already  knew  their  real  name  to  be  Roupe. 

c  May  I  open  .the  window  a  little  ? '  I 
asked.  '  I  am  sure  the  air  would  do  you 
good.' 

4  Thank  you;  do,  please.  Why  are  you 
so  kind  to  me  ?  You  do  not  know — you 
do  not  suspect ' 

Another  abrupt  pause. 
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'  I  know  nothing — I  want  to  know 
nothing,'  I  replied,  as  I  rose  to  throw  up 
the  window,  which  looked  into  a  small 
dirty  garden.  '  I  did  not  even  know  there 
was  a  Mrs.  Roupe  until  to-day.  There, 
now,  do  you  not  feel  that  refreshing  ? ' 

8  Yery — very.  I  did  not  think  of  open- 
ing the  window.  You  are  very  thoughtful — 
very,  very  tender  to  me.  I  wish  I  deserved 
it — wish  I  could  do  something  for  you  in 
return/ 

'  You  can,  and  shall/  I  said,  '  but  not 
now.' 

4  Yes,  now,'  she  said.  '  I  have  gone 
through  a  dreadful,  an  agonising  scene 
just  now,  the  moment  before  you  came.  It 
crushed  me — utterly  crushed  me.  I  dare 
not  think  of  it.  If  you  would  be  truly 
kind,  help  me  to  forget  it.  Give  me  some- 
thing I  dare  to  think  of — a  change  of 
thought,  a  change  of  feeling — anything  in 
the  world  but  that.' 

1  Nay,  if  that  is  so,  I  will  speak  at  once,' 
I  said.  '  May  I  ask  if  you  have  in  your 
own  keeping  all  your  husband's  papers?' 

In  an  instant  every  vestige  of  colour  left 
her  face.  She  bit  her  lip  till  the  blood 
sprang  from  it.     Her  answer  was  odd. 
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4  You  mean  Mr.  Roupe's  ? ' 

4  Of  course/  I  said,  still  under  the  im- 
pression that  Campbell  was  an  assumed 
name. 

4  Yes/  she  said  ;  '  Mr.  Roupe's  papers 
are  all  under  my  care ;  he  trusts  them  to 
me.     He  is  very  kind  in — in  this.' 

Kind!  I  thought.  Why,  she  spoke  the 
word  as  if  she  had  no  right  to  his  trust  : 
how  odd !  Had  they  quarrelled  ?  Had 
poverty  entered  this  house  to  cast  love 
out? 

4  If  you  would  not  mind  the  trouble  of 
looking  over  the  directions  of  some  of  Mr. 
Roupe's  old  letters,'  I  said, 4  you  could  serve 
me  very  materially.  A  letter  belonging  to 
me  has  by  mischance  got  amongst  them. 
You  will  find  it  amongst  some  of  the 
packets  bearing  date  fifteen  years  back.  It 
is  easily  recognisable,  being  directed  to  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Harcourt.' 

As  I  looked  at  my  companion  while 
speaking,  I  noticed  that  when  I  mentioned 
the  name  of  Harcourt  a  visible  trembling 
ran  over  all  her  frame. 

'  I  know  the  name,'  she  said ;  1 1  read  it 
in  the  paper  some  little  time  ago ;  a  mar- 
riage— Miss  Harcourt — Colonel  Elph ' 
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She  broke  off,  and  rose  up  hurriedly — 
spoke  in  a  sort  of  agony. 

{  Will  you  go  now  ? '  she  added.  '  Pray 
go.  I  cannot  bear  you  to  remain  any 
longer — indeed  I  cannot ;  it  is  no  place 
for  you.  Go — pray  go  at  once.  I  will 
look  for  the  letter.  You  shall  have  it, 
but  go  now.  Oh,  heaven !  if  he  should 
return ! ' 

Not  in  the  least  comprehending  her,  but 
clearly  seeing  her  distress,  I  hastened  to 
depart,  resolving  to  leave  no  name  or 
address  at  the  house,  but  to  call  again 
myself  for  the  letter  when  I  thought  she 
would  have  had  time  to  search  for  and 
find  it. 

As  I  took  her  poor  trembling  hand  in 
mine,  an  impulse,  very  unusual  in  me, 
made  me  part  with  her  as  I  parted  with 
few.     I  kissed  her. 

As  I  drew  her  towards  me,  in  the  act  of 
doing  so  my  eyes  fell  unconsciously  on  a 
small  portrait  of  a  man,  which  in  the  dis- 
order occasioned  by  her  overwhelming 
sorrow  and  distress  had  slipped  from  its 
concealment  within  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 
It  was  but  an  imperfect  glance  I  obtained 
of  the  features  portrayed  there ;  nor  could 
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I  at  once  recall  where  or  when  I  had  seen 
features  resembling  them.  Yet  the  face 
was  in  some  way  familiar  to  me.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  seen,  and  very  recently, 
some  face  of  which  that  in  the  portrait  was 
the  counterpart  resemblance,  if  indeed  I 
had  not  met  the  identical  man  whose  like- 
ness it  was.  The  face  was  the  face  of  a 
young  man,  open  and  ardent  in  expression, 
yet  somewhat  wild-eyed  and  erratic-looking. 
The  portrait  could  certainly  never  have 
been  intended  for  the  likeness  of  Mr. 
Roupe. 

On  glancing  a  second  time  at  the  locket, 
and  while  I  was  still  lingering  over  my 
leave-taking,  it  suddenly  struck  me  that 
the  portrait  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Clement  Favrel! 

I  had  no  excuse  for  further  lingering, 
and  I  turned  to  go. 

As  I  did  so,  I  thought  it  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  Mrs.  Roupe  did  not  ask  for  my 
address,  but  I  said  nothing.  I  took  my 
final  leave  of  her  just  outside  the  sitting- 
room  door,  having  allowed  her  to  accom- 
pany me  so  far,  and  crossed  the  hall,  where 
the  servant,  who  had  been  rung  for,  stood 
with  her  hand  on  the  open  door. 
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As  I  passed  out,  the  girl,  seeing  her  mis- 
tress standing  in  view,  turned  towards  her, 
speaking  as  she  closed  the  door  after  me. 

4  Please,  ma'am,  the  strange  gentleman's 
come  back.  I've  showed  him  into  the  front 
room.' 

Now  the  window  of  that  front  room  I 
had  to  pass  in  making  my  way  down  the 
street  to  where  the  carriage  awaited  me. 

Whether  my  glance  was  accidentally 
directed  towards  that  window,  or  whether  I 
looked  that  way  out  of  a  spirit  of  feminine 
curiosity  inspired  by  my  interest  in  the 
woman  whose  male  visitor  had  so  moved 
her,  I  cannot  now  say,  nor  does  it  matter. 
I  did  raise  my  eyes;  and  at  the  window  I 
saw — my  husband ! 

He  was  standing  there,  looking  towards 
the  door-step  as  I  passed  over  the  thresh- 
old, and  he  was  impatiently  tapping  the 
window-bar  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  roll 
of  bank-notes. 

He  saw  me,  and  he  was  perfectly  aware 
that  I  saw  him;  our  eyes  met. 

I  passed  on  my  way,  got  into  the  car- 
riage, and  drove  back  to  the  hotel. 

It  was  most  unfortunate!  Whatever 
was  his  business  there,  the  chances  were 
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that  my  secret  would  come  out.  I  had  laid 
no  charge  of  secrecy  upon  Mrs.  Koupe. 
Fully  trusting  to  her  honour  not  to  read 
the  purloined  letter  herself,  the  possibility 
of  her  speaking  of  it  had  never  occurred  to 
me.  Would  she  speak  of  it  if  questioned 
by  my  husband?  She  knew  he  was  my 
husband.  She  had  admitted  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  name  of  Harcourt  as  having  seen  it 
in  the  paper  ;  she  had  clearly  referred  to 
the  announcement  of  our  marriage.  Did 
that  account  then,  that  knowledge  of  the 
relation  in  which  I  stood  to  Kalph — the 
visitor  whose  presence  so  agitated  her — did 
that  account  for  her  hurried  dismissal  of 
me  the  moment  I  mentioned  my  maiden 
name? 

Full  of  these  thoughts  I  reached  the 
hotel,  made  my  way  to  our  sitting-room, 
and  removing  my  bonnet  only,  sat  down  to 
ponder.  I  felt  a  good  deal  perplexed  and 
annoyed  by  my  husband's  presence  at  Mrs. 
Roupe's  house,  but  hoping  the  best,  and 
trying  to  persuade  myself  that  my  errand 
there  would  not  be  referred  to  at  all  by 
either  of  them,  my  thoughts  wandered  from 
Ralph  to  the  woman  in  whose  house  I  had 
seen  him.     It  was  impossible  to  help  con- 
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trasting  our  different  positions.  How  unlike 
we  were !  She,  with  her  poor,  marred  for- 
tunes, the  wife  of  such  a  man  as  James 
Eoupe ;  and  I,  with  the  full  flower  of  my 
life's  happiness  blooming  about  me — its 
sweetness  unwasted — not  a  petal  shed — not 
yet — not  yet ! 

I  must  pause  here  for  awhile.  I  feel  as  if 
I  wanted  breath  to  go  on.  Yet  I  am  only 
writing  and  not  speaking ;  and  the  years 
have  been  many  since  that  day. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL   EVIDENCE. 

What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 

***** 

Here  I  kneel ! 

***** 

If  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did 

And  ever  will — though  he  do  shake  me  off 

To  beggarly  divorcement — love  him  dearly, 

Comfort  forswear  me  !     Unkindness  may  do  much  ; 

And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life, 

But  never  taint  my  love.  Othello. 

How  scaped  I  killing  when  I  crossed  you  so ! 

Julius  Ccesar. 

How  long  I  sat  musing  I  do  not  know. 
It  seemed  but  a  short  while  before  I  heard 
Ralph's  step  mounting  the  stair. 

He  threw  open  the  door  abruptly,  and 
stood  fronting  me.  His  face  was  distorted 
by  the  working  of  some  passion  such  as  I 
had  never  seen  in  him  before. 

In  an  instant  I  saw  and  felt  that  that 
passion  had  overleaped  all  bounds — all  con- 
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trol;  that,  for  once,  the  barriers  of  judg- 
ment, feeling,  faith,  were  utterly  broken 
down,  and  that  I  lay  helplessly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  torrent  that  was  about  to  break  over 
me.  Though  his  words  were  few  and  bitter 
as  he  began  to  speak,  as  if  held  back  by  a 
strong  will,  yet,  as  he  went  on,  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice,  quivering  and  broken, 
seemed  to  lash  him  into  fury. 

4  So,  this  is  the  end ! '  he  said.  4  It  wanted 
but  this  to  open  my  eyes,  blind  fool  that  I 
have  been ! ' 

4  Ralph,  what  do  you  mean  ?  '  I  cried. 

4  Will  you  tell  me  to  my  face  that  I  did 
not  see  you  coming  out  of  that  house  ? ' 

4  Mrs.  Roupe's  ?     I  was  there,  I  confess/ 

4  There  is  no  Mrs.  Roupe.' 

4  Pardon  me,  Ralph,  I  have  seen  her.' 

4  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  woman  I  called 
my  wife,  with  a  secret  purpose  which  she 
dare  not  breathe  to  her  husband,  should 
go  alone  and  by  stealth  to  the  house  of 
such  a  man  as  Roupe  ? ' 

4  My  purpose,  Ralph — indeed,  indeed  my 
purpose  justified  me.' 

4  So  lost,  so  hardened !  Do  not  speak, 
for  I  will  not  hear  you.  Hear  me.  I 
have  been  slow  to  suspect  you  of  one  dis- 
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loyal  thought ;  nay,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  mad 
to  suspect  you  now.  But  it  is  all  too 
plain,  too  plain.  My  Gocl!  that  I  should 
have  lived  to  see  this  day ! ' 

I  rose  up,  and  approached  him  in  utter 
consternation.     What  could  he  mean? 

1  Do  not  put  on  that  face  of  innocence/ 
he  said,  stepping  back  as  I  drew  near  to 
him ;  '  you  have  worn  the  mask  too  long. 
You  are  no  more  my  wife,  my  Grace,  all 
that  I  have  so  weakly,  fondly  loved  to  call 
you,  Grace  of  my  heart,  Grace  of  my  life !  Am 
I  bitter  with  you  ?  I  may  well  be  bitter.  No 
man  ever  lost  what  I  have  lost,  so  utterly  and 
at  once — faith  in  woman.  You  are  all  alike. 
May,  my  first  wife,  was  a  cheat.  Another 
name  this  day  has  become  a  loathing  and 
a  horror  to  me.  And  now,  last  and  most 
fatal,  you — you  on  whose  singleness  of  soul 
I  would  freely  have  staked  a  thousand 
lives  had  they  been  mine.  Oh,  woman, 
woman,  what  have  you  done?' 

1  My  loving  duty,  Ralph,  no  more.' 

c  I  tell  you  I  will  not  hear  you !  It  is 
in  vain  for  you  to  speak;  you  cannot  move 
me  now.  The  truth  has  not  burst  upon 
me  at  once;  it  has  come  to  me  link  by 
link.       Nothing    but    such    an    unbroken 
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chain  of  evidence  could  have  convinced 
me.  It  is  complete  in  every  part :  many  a 
man  has  been  hanged  upon  less.  Yet  I 
thought  I  saw  in  you  the  dream  of  all  my 
life — the  angel's  purity  with  the  woman's 
love.     Love !  great  heaven ! ' 

'  I  have  loved  you  truly,  my  Ealph.' 

I  Is  it  possible  that  you  think  to  deceive 
me  any  longer  ?  Must  I  show  you  what  I 
know,  and  how  I  know  it?  Must  I  remind 
you  that  Roupe  was  your  early  lover  ? 
That  you  meet  him — I  grant  by  accident, 
for  I  do  not  assume  an  assignation  at 
Mr.  Sheringham's  house — that  he  is  the 
first  to  leave  the  table,  and  to  seat  himself 
by  your  side  in  my  friend's  drawing- 
room?  ' 

I I  told  you  instantly,  my  husband.' 

'  You  did ;  and  that  was  the  last  of  your 
waking  communications  on  the  subject. 
But  you  have  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
speaking  in  your  sleep,  Grace.  You  re- 
member that  day  when  I  had  returned  to 
seek  a  key  which  you  held  of  mine  ?  That 
day  when  you  and  Roupe  visited  the  larch 
wood  together?  You  need  not  reply;  I 
will  answer  for  your  memory.  That  night 
your  sleep  was  disturbed — from  what  cause 
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I  dare  not  surmise.  I  was  about  to  awake 
you  with  a  kiss.  But,  Grace,  I  could  not 
press  the  lips  that  were  busy  with  another 
man's  name — with  Roupe's!  I  heard  no 
more  then,  and  I  let  you  sleep  on.  But 
there  came  another  restless  hour,  and 
with  it,  a  new  revelation.  The  plot  was 
thickening.  Your  words  came  hurriedly. 
This  time  it  was  an  injunction  to  a  servant 
of  my  house,  which  of  them  I  know  not,  to 
keep  me — me,  your  husband — out  of  the 
way,  while  you  spoke  to  that  man — again 
that  name — Roupe ! 

4  That  very  morning  the  man  withdrew 
from  my  house  in  hot  haste;  but  not  to 
seek  his  home.  Scarcely  was  the  house 
free  from  him  when  he  wrote  to  you. 
That  letter,  which  you  devoured  with  a 
face  of  crimson,  I  could  make  no  mistake 
about.  It  was  without  a  post-mark;  and 
I  knew  the  handwriting  well.  That  letter 
you  refused  to  show  me.  It  was  from 
Roupe. 

'  Then  came  meetings  in  secret — encoun- 
ters during  which  gloves  are  dropped. 
And  your  name  is  in  the  mouths  of  beggar- 
boys;  while  I  sit,  in  my  ignorance  and 
trust,  by  your  side ! 
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4  Do  not  speak !  I  will  not  be  spoken 
to.  I  can  read  your  eyes.  They  are  ask- 
ing me  why  I  trusted  you — why,  why, 
after  those  revelations  in  your  sleep,  I  still 
trusted  you — truly  and  entirely  trusted 
you.  I  will  tell  you.  I  had  heard  your 
confessions  in  the  darkness.  But  I  looked 
upon  you  in  the  light  of  God's  day.  I  set 
your  waking  face  in  the  scale  against  your 
sleeping  words,  and  thought  the  balance 
kicked.  Such  a  fool  was  I!  In  spite  of 
all  I  had  heard  and  seen,  I  gave  you  my 
full,  unquestioning  trust,  without  a  shadow 
of  reservation.  I  cast  my  heart  at  your 
feet,  and  you  have  crushed  it.  I  put  my 
honour  in  your  keeping,  and  you  hold  it  as 
loosely  as  the  glove  you  drop  by  the  road- 
side. 

'  Have  you  missed  the  ring  from  your 
finger  yet  ? — that  mourning  ring  which  was 
too  large  for  you ;  that  ring  which  I  gave 
you  when  May  died?  It  is  here,  in  my 
pocket.  Where  did  I  find  it?  I  will  tell 
you  that  too.  I  had  need  to  open  a  certain 
drawer ;  a  wish  to  compare  the  handwriting 
on  a  letter  with  that  of  some  others  which 
I  happened  to  have  by  me;  it  was  that 
very  letter  which  came  to  the  Grange  for- 
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warded  from  Mr.  Sheringham's  to  summon 
Koupe  to  town — that  very  letter  which  first 
betrayed  to  me  that  the  account  of  his 
earlier  retreat  from  my  house  on  a  busi- 
ness summons  was  purely  a  subterfuge.  I 
needed  your  keys  to  open  that  drawer  of 
the  bureau,  and  I  took  them  before  you 
had  risen.  I  found  all  your  old  letters  of 
long  ago  newly  disturbed,  some  untied  and 
lying  in  loose  disorder,  as  if  shuffled  away 
in  haste.  Eoupe's  handwriting  was  amongst 
them.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  so  far  for- 
got myself  as  to  peer  into  them  by  stealth  ? 
If  you  do,  you  wrong  me.  I  was  not  born 
into  an  honourable  house  to  descend  so  low 
as  that.  All  I  saw,  all  I  brought  away 
was  this  ring,  which  had  been  on  your 
finger  but  a  few  hours  before.  Shall  I  need 
to  ask  you  now,  after  that  hint,  what  was 
one  of  your  purposes  in  going  to  Roupe's 
house  ?  Can  you  deny  that  you  were  seeking 
to  get  back  a  letter — compromising  enough 
doubtless — which  that  man  held  in  his 
possession? ' 

1  That  letter  was  one  addressed  to  my 
mother/  I  gasped. 

4  Oh,  Grace,  Grace,  is  it  possible  that  you 
can  descend  to  so  mean  a  shuffle  as  that? 
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Why,  you  unblushingly  claimed  the  letter 
as  your  own.' 

'By  my  right  to  possess  it.  Indeed,  in- 
deed it  was  my  poor  mother's/ 

'  And  for  such  a  letter — a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  your  mother — you  come  in  this 
haste  to  town !  Oh,  the  wicked  farce  of  such 
a  speech  as  that ! ' 

4 1  do  not  blame  you,  Ralph;  you  are 
justified — or  at  least  you  may  well  believe 
so — in  all  you  say.  Yet — yet,  oh,  Ralph ! 
had  it  been  your  love,  your  duty,  your 
loyalty  that  were  in  question,  I  would  have 
believed  your  single  word  before  all.' 

'  Be  still !  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  your 
voice.  Oh,  God  of  heaven !  that  voice  whoso 
uttered  vow  has  scarcely  yet  grown  silent ! 
Damnable  perjury ! ' 

He  stopped  at  last.  His  passion  had 
fairly  mastered  him.  Strong  as  he  was  in 
frame,  built  up  like  those  men  of  old  of 
whom  lesser  spirits  made  gods,  it  yet  shook 
him  like  a  reed. 

He  had  flung  himself  down  into  a  chair, 
with  his  arms  thrown  on  to  the  table  before 
him.  His  head  dropped  upon  them,  and 
he  spoke  no  more. 

His   sudden   silence   had    the   effect   of 
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waking  me  up  out  of  the  trance  of  perfect 
bewilderment  into  which  I  had  fallen;  all 
the  life  I  was  conscious  of,  having  been  a 
sense  of  writhing  under  his  bitter  words. 
I  had  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish 
to  speak  further — it  all  seemed  so  hopeless. 

What  should  I  do — what  should  I  do? 
Nothing.  There  was  nothing  that  could 
put  this  right.  Oh,  miserable  me !  It  was 
little  consolation  to  know  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  hideous  mistake.  The  more 
wretched  I,  if  I  could  not  clear  it ! 

Was  I  tame  and  passionless  ?  Was  there 
no  part  of  my  nature  that  rebelled  against 
such  a  charge  as  this;  against  him  who 
made  it;  against  Kalph — my  husband? 

What  was  it  that  upheld  me,  besides  my 
innocence? — what  was  it?  What  was  it 
that  stifled  in  my  heart  all  anger  against 
him? 

It  was  this. 

I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  through  all  this 
new  and  wild  abandonment  to  the  passion 
of  the  moment,  some  sorrow  or  some  anger 
— possibly  both — apart  from  me;  some 
dreadful  blow  that  had  fallen  upon  him; 
some  frightful  agony  that  was  even  now 
torturing  his  soul  to  madness,  and  out  of 
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which  his  racked  heart  could  find  no  relief 
but  in  this  sudden  overwhelming  storm. 

Seeing  him  now  so  bowed  down  and 
crushed,  I  felt  almost  as  if  the  next  words 
that  must  fall  upon  my  ear  would  be — 
'  Portia's  dead ! ' 

What  c  Portia '  was  this  whose  falling 
away  from  life,  or  the  nobler,  better  part  of 
life,  had  so  changed  the  world  to  him  that 
he  could  see  nothing  but  foulness  and  shame, 
the  hideous  brand  and  leprosy  of  sin, 
wherever  his  eyes  turned? 

My  heart  yearned  to  him. 

No  unworthy  suspicion  crossed  my  mind, 
that  could  do  a  wrong  to  him.  I  did  not 
ask  myself  what  the  nature  of  his  suffering 
was.  It  was  enough  for  me  and  for  my 
sorrow  that  he  did  suffer. 

How  could  I  comfort  him? 

I  stretched  out  my  arms  on  the  dead 
air — to  the  deaf  ears  that  would  not  hear 
me,  plead  how  I  might.  I  was  hopelessly 
— helplessly  miserable. 

Perhaps  I  did  unwisely;  but  my  heart 
overcame  me. 

I  sank  on  my  knees  at  his  feet,  and  laid 
my  bowed  head  against  his  knee. 

He  did  not   fling  me  from  him ;  it  was 
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not  in  his  nature  to  do  that.  He  could  not 
trample  a  woman  under  his  feet.  The 
gentle  blood  that  was  in  him  forbade  it. 

So  I  lay  there,  resting  against  his  knee, 
and  knowing — seeking — no  other  refuge : 
glad  to  have  died  so,  if  I  might;  but  no 
rebel  to  him  in  my  heart,  even  to  the  last. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A  woman's  pleading. 


She  hath  a  prosperous  art 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse, 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

During  all  this  wretched  time,  Kitty,  who 
had  been  arrested  at  the  door  of  an  inner 
room  by  the  sound  of  our  voices,  came 
softly  forward,  and  stood  a  little  way  off 
from  my  husband's  chair,  beside  which  I 
was  kneeling. 

4  Plase  your  honour,  may  I  be  so  bould 
as  to  spake  ? ' 

There  was  no  answer,  and  she  went  on. 

4  If  I  might  be  so  bould,  I'd  say  your 
honour's  goodness  is  to  blame.  A  betther 
or  a  truer  wife  than  me  lady  no  man  iver 
broke  the  dear  heart  of.  Meself,  I  love 
both  your  honours  with  equal  hand,  and 
I'd  lay  down  the  life  of  me  for  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  or  both  in  the  lump,  and 
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I'll  say  it  whatever  comes  to  me,  that  a 
blind  man  with  no  more  eyes  in  his  head 
than  could  be  led  about  by  a  pug-dog,  ud 
see  his  way  betther  than  your  honour's 
a-doin'  at  this  blessed  moment  o'  time.' 

1  You  had  better  be  quiet,'  he  muttered. 

1  Not  so  long  as  I  can  spake  a  good  word 
for  me  lady,  plase  your  honour,  that  knows 
her  swate  ways  your  own  self  and  none 
betther,  and  how  she  has  followed  ye  about 
up  and  down  among  the  flowers  like  a  dog 
at  your  heels,  and  through  the  flush  green 
woods,  and  over  across  the  snows  when  she 
thought  you'd  be  lost  in  them  on  the  great 
wide  moors,  and  would  have  licked  poison 
out  of  your  honour's  hand  if  only  you'd 
gived  it  to  her,  and  jist  laid  herself  down 
and  died  at  your  feet  without  whimper  or 
moan,  only  the  tear  in  the  eye  of  her  by 
rason  of  the  throuble  it  ud  be  to  your 
honour  when  all  was  done  and  over.' 

1  Be  still,  I  say ! '  He  spoke  louder  now ; 
but  there  was  a  choking  in  his  throat. 

'  She  that  went  afther  the  wild  tiger-cat, 
still  as  death  and  firm  in  her  sate  as  a 
grenadier,  and  brought  your  honour  off 
safe  and  sound,  and  took  you  to  her  breast 
as  pure  as  the  mother  that  gives  suck;  she 
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that  ud  shut  any  man  out  of  her  prisence, 
bless  her,  if  she  hadn't  got  another  honest 
hand  to  bang  the  door  agin  him  for  her,  if 
he  did  but  so  much  as  set  a  light  thought 
on  her,  thin,  she  would.' 

4  I'll  hear  no  more !  ' 

4  Plase  your  honour,  but  you  will.  It's 
not  because  me  lady's  been  standin'  at  aise 
when  she''d  betther  have  prisinted  and  fired, 
that  I'm  to  cry  halt,  and  to  stand  by  and 
see  her  go  down  under  the  charge  of  the 
cavalry.  What's  your  honour  been  a-sayin' 
about  matings  and  droppin'  of  gloves? 
That's  a  tale  betther  for  two  tellins  than 
one,  any  day.  If  any  soul  alive  ud  go  to 
be  wantin'  to  know  the  rights  of  that,  let 
'em  come,  and  welcome,  to  Kathleen  Maguire. 
It  was  jist  me  own  self  and  no  other  that 
was  a-marchin'  that  day  through  the  Long 
Hollow,  makin'  of  me  way  to  ould  Eunice's 
cabin,  and  grubbin'  up  toadstules  by  way 
of  musheroons,  a-mistakin'  of  'em  and  atin' 
'em.  By  rason  of  that  same  I  took  sick, 
and  Eunice  out  a-workin',  and  couldn't  hould 
my  ould  head  up,  but  laid  me  down  on  the 
ould  'ooman's  bed,  quite  quiet  and  stum- 
like ;  and  who  should  I  hear  come  in  by  the 
cabin  door  but  the  bould  young  sailor  from 
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over  the  say,  that  had  been  sailin'  and 
sailin',  months  on  and  months  off,  no  end 
of  his  young  years,  and  never  seem'  of  a 
woman's  face  from  one  long  year  to  an- 
other, till  me  lady  rides  up  and  lifts  the 
latch  and  sees  him  where  he's  a-standin' 
there.  And  not  for  the  sake  of  his  two 
eyes  neither,  bright  and  swimmin'  in  the 
whites  of  'em  like  hazel-nuts  in  skim- 
milk,  and  not  for  the  big  broad  breast 
that  hid  the  gallant  heart  of  him  (God, 
and  not  me  lady,  only  knowin'  it  was 
there) ;  not  for  such  like,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  life-blood  that  was  dearer  to  her, 
that  warmed  your  honour's  heart,  had  me 
lady  rode  brown  Blucher  across  the  Hollow 
and  over  the  hard  road  with  no  jewels  but 
the  sparkles  of  flint-dust  in  her  hair  and 
a  brighter  jewel  in  her  breast.  To  hear 
the  two  of  'em,  and  they  alone  as  they 
thought  they  was  (for  what  did  they 
dthrame  of  Kathleen  Maguire  and  the 
musheroons  that  were  toadstules,  I'd  like  to 
know?) — to  hear  the  two  of  'em  was  enough 
to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  a  mole  that 
was  born  without  'em,  thin,  it  was !  "  And 
won't  ye  be  goin',  thin  ?  "  sis  he ;  "  and  won't 
I  be  a-mountin'  of  you  on  your  horse  ?  " 
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sis  he.  And,  "  No,"  sis  she,  "  I  ain't  ready 
yet,  I  ain't,"  sis  she.  And  thin,  as  sure  as 
I'm  a  Christian  'ooman,  me  lady  goes  and 
she  sets  herself  up  for  a  target  in  the  place 
of  your  honour !  And  thin  a  silence  comes 
over  the  bould  sailor,  and  he  begs  the  loan 
of  her  hand  as  if  it  was  a  needle  in  a 
mariner's  compass,  and  he  goin'  down  into 
the  deep  say  for  the  want  of  it,  and  touchin' 
of  it  as  gentle  as  if  it  had  been  a  shark. 
And  if  the  man  she  met  hadn't  had  a 
sounder  heart  in  the  breast  of  him  than 
your  honour's  got  when  you're  gone  clean 
crazed,  me  lady  ud  have  rode  home  a 
corpse  that  day  and  dropped  down  dead 
right  into  the  grave  of  all  livin'  at  your 
honour's  feet  —  ochone !  ochone  !  And 
what  grace  and  favour  did  he  win  of  her 
there,  I'd  like  to  know,  and  she  a-matin'  of 
him  all  of  a  thrimble  and  her  mind  as 
steady  as  a  rock,  and  enough  to  make  her 
thrimble,  too,  seein'  that  all  the  while  she 
was  a-turnin'  to  him  with  her  mortal  eyes 
set  upon  his  own  eyes,  her  soul  was  turnin' 
round  inside  of  her  lookin'  afther  your 
honour ;  and  if  that  wasn't  enough  to  twist 
the  dear  life  out  of  her,  I  don't  know  what 
was.     What  grace  did  he  win  of  her,  was 
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it  ye  axed  me?  Why,  thin,  I'll  tell  ye; 
jist  this  and  no  more.  He  got  a  sthray  bame 
she  brought  down  with  her,  and  she  slidin' 
down  on  a  cloud,  straight  across  the  two 
eyes  of  him,  and  no  mote  at  all,  but  he'll 
see  his  duty  to  God  and  man  all  the  betther 
and  brighter  for  it  all  his  days,  he  will! 
That's  all  the  grace  he  got ;  unless  you  put 
into  the  count  an  old  glove  with  a  slit  in 
it,  and  he  a-liftin'  of  it  to  his  lips  that 
wouldn't  have  touched  the  lips  of  me  lady's 
honour  if  you'd  shot  him  through  the  heart 
for  doin'  of  it  as  many  a  man's  done  before, 
but  not  me  lady's.  Nobody  in  this  life'll 
ever  touch  them  lips  of  hers  but  your 
honour,  for  they  can't  find  your  honour's 
way  to  them.  And  it's  my  belief  they're 
pressed  hard  and  close  agin  your  honour's 
knee  at  this  blessed  minute  of  time,  only 
you  can't  feel  'em  for  your  clothes;  but 
may  be  your  heart's  a-feelin'  of  'em,  and 
you're  bladin'  innerd,  as  a  man  blades 
that's  got  a  big  ball  right  through  the 
lungs  of  him  and  not  far  from  his  heart 
either.  And  it's  my  ould  heart,  it  is,  that 
blades  for  the  two  of  ye,  one  and  another 
of  ye,  and  for  neither  more  than  both,  only 
I'd  rather  be  me  lady  than  your  honour, 
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by  a  dale,  clown  on  me  bended  knees  and 
a-kissin'  of  you,  than  I'd  be  say  in'  the  foul 
words  that'll  lie  across  the  door  of  your 
mouth  from  this  day  to  eternity,  and  niver 
a  prayer  or  a  blessin'  '11  struggle  through 
to  reach  the  Lord's  ear;  and  the  sound  of 
'em'll  niver  be  out  of  me  lady's  honour's 
ears  either,  and  the  voice  of  you  like  mar- 
riage bells  in  'em  till  this  day,  and  now  no 
more  but  a  dead-bell  ringin'  to  judgment.' 

While  Kitty  had  been  speaking  I  had 
continued  in  the  same  position  where  I  had 
sunk  on  the  floor  at  my  husband's  feet, 
with  my  head  resting  against  his  knees. 

Now,  as  she  ceased,  I  was  aware  that  I 
had  been  conscious  only  of  the  confused 
jumble  of  word  upon  word  which  was  her 
usual  manner  under  any  strong  excitement. 
I  did  not  continue  to  take  in  their  meaning 
beyond  that  point  where  my  husband  had 
last  forbidden  her  to  speak.  All  I  heard 
was  his  breathing,  hard  and  quick — every 
breath  a  sigh — a  sob  of  agony. 

As  her  voice  ceased,  the  sound  of  that 
sobbing  seemed  still  to  be  ringing  in  my 
ears. 

I  grew  faint  and  giddy.  In  another 
moment  I  thought  I  must  drop  from  my 
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place  of  support,  on  to  the  floor.  I  felt 
myself  slipping  from  my  husband's  knee 
without  the  slightest  power  to  save  myself. 

In  an  instant  his  arm  was  thrown  round 
me,  and  I  was  saved  from  falling. 

I  have  no  further  recollection  beyond 
that  of  having  felt  myself  laid  gently  and 
tenderly  on  a  sofa — of  a  hurried  step  cross- 
ing the  floor  from  me  to  the  door — of 
Kitty,  and  Kitty  only,  bending  over  me 
and  bathing  my  temples — and  of  a  silence, 
like  the  silence  of  the  grave ! 
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And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 

***** 

'Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  hence ; 

***** 

For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself 
With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world  -f 

And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 

***** 

If  I  depart  from  thee  I  cannot  live  ; 
And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  ? 

Henry  VI. 

The  day  wore  away.  Ralph  did  not 
appear  again.  I  got  through  the  hours 
as  best  I  could ;  but  was  glad  when  the 
night  came,  and  I  could  leave  the  cheerless 
saloon  of  a  London  hotel — so  unlike  the 
places  of  home  !  —  and  seek  my  quieter 
sleeping  chamber,  where  the  noisy  coming 
and  going  of  travellers  and  the  felt-shod 
feet    of    aristocratic    waiters,     alike    dis- 
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turbing  and  strange,  were  shut  out  at  least 
for  a  time. 

I  lay  down.  I  do  not  think  I  shed 
any  tears.  A  lesser  sorrow  would  have 
brought  them.  The  greatness  of  my  misery 
lay  like  a  dry  desert  around  me.  I  had  no 
pain ;  yet  I  found  myself  smoothing  my 
pillow  as  for  one  that  is  sick.  If  I  did  not 
lie  easy,  sleep  would  not  come. 

I  struggled  hard  to  win  sleep.  It  would 
not  come  to  a  mind  so  disturbed.  Yet  it 
was  needful  to  get  rest,  and  with  it  strength 
and  calmness  to  meet  the  morrow,  for 
Ralph's  sake  as  well  as  for  my  own.  With 
a  calmer  hour  he  might  hear  me  yet. 

Yet,  what  could  I  say  to  him?  Should 
I  show  him  Roupe's  letter  ? — that  coarse, 
revengeful  letter  which  was  intended  to 
wound  me  by  striking  at  the  breast  on 
which  I  leaned  so  lovingly !  To  do  that 
would  be  to  open  at  once  the  cruel  question 
about  May.  Had  I  believed  for  a  moment 
that  my  husband  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
conceived  me  to  be  the  thing  c  my  lord  did 
say  I  was,'  common  sense  and  feeling  would 
have  prompted  me  to  choose  the  lesser  evil 
of  the  two,  and  tell  him  at  once  of  that 
hateful  charge  against  May,  sure  that  any 
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disgrace  attaching  to  his  dead  wife  would 
affect  him  far  less  painfully  than  the 
slightest  suspicion  touching  the  honour  of 
his  living  love.  The  knowledge  would  be 
a  pang  to  him ;  but  a  pang  light  in  com- 
parison to  the  agony  of  this  wound. 

Had  he  really  believed  me  disloyal,  I  think 
I  should  not  have  shrunk  from  opening  the 
whole  matter  to  him,  if  he  would  let  me; 
nay,  I  think  I  could  scarcely  have  resisted 
the  desire  to  do  so  at  whatever  cost  or  pain 
to  him  as  regarded  dead  May.  But  the 
fact  was,  I  felt  perfectly  convinced  that  in 
his  inmost  soul  he  believed  in  my  truth  as 
truly  as  I  believed  in  his — aye,  even  before 
the  accusing  words  had  died  upon  his  lips. 

This  being  so ;  and  I  knowing,  as  I  surely 
did  know,  my  husband's  morbid  feelings  on 
all  such  matters,  was  it  not  rather  my  lov- 
ing duty  to  persevere  in  striving  to  clear  up 
this  mystery  touching  the  honour  of  May, 
his  once  trusted  wife,  and  our  Lilian's 
mother  ? 

I  thought  so  then,  and  I  think  so  now. 

In  spite  of  this  heavy  cloud  that  had 
come  between  us,  I  would  yet  find  a  way 
to  win  him  back  to  me.  That  other  cloud 
which  had   settled  on  May's  grave — that 
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too  should  yet  be  lifted,  by  the  blessed 
leave  of  heaven.  That  yet  other  nameless 
shadow  that  had  fallen  upon  him— -what  of 
that  ? — what  was  it  ? 

•  Well,  I  had  but  to  wait,  and  hope,  and 
love  on.  I  could  but  act  up  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment.  I  was  not  a  saint;  only  a 
loving  woman.  If  I  were  wrong — why, 
then,  God  help  and  forgive  me ! 

Hour  after  hour  I  lay  awake  listening  to 
the  dead  march  of  my  husband's  feet,  as  he 
paced  the  floor  of  the  room  beneath  me, 
with  a  tread  like  the  tread  of  a  c  forlorn 
hope/ 

Once,  I  half  determined  to  get  up  and 
dress  and  go  down  and  seek  him.  I  thought 
if  I  could  only  stop  that  horrible  march, 
and  persuade  him  to  hear  me,  the  load  might 
be  lifted  from  his  heart — and  so  from  mine. 
But  the  courage  I  needed  failed  me  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life. 

Still,  the  desire  to  comfort  him  was  so 
strong  within  me,  that  it  produced  an 
effect  upon  myself  of  which  I  knew  nothing 
at  the  time,  but  was  told  of  long  after- 
wards. 

As  I,  at  last,  sank  to  sleep,  wearied  and 
worn  out,  I  remember  feeling  as  if  only  my 
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body  lay  there,  and  that  my  spirit  passed 
lightly  down  to  the  room  where  my  hus- 
band was  pacing  up  and  down. 

At  that  point  consciousness  forsook  me, 
and  I  slept. 

It  was  very  late  when  I  awoke. 

I  rose  at  once,  and  dressed  myself  as  far 
as  I  could ;  then  I  sought  an  adjoining  room 
in  which  Kitty  slept,  to  get  her  assistance. 

Kitty  was  not  there. 

My  ordinary  in-door  dress  was  made 
after  the  then  favourite  fashion  known  as 
the  l  Bedford  frock.'  As  it  fastened  at  the 
back,  I  could  not  quite  close  it  myself. 
If  I  rang  the  bell,  very  likely  a  strange 
chambermaid  would  answer  it ;  and  my 
eyes — well,  they  were  a  little  moist.  Peo- 
ple cry  in  their  sleep  sometimes.  Perhaps 
I  might  have  done  so.  I  bathed  them; 
but  it  was  of  no  use.     So  I  did  not  ring. 

To  get  over  the  difficulty,  I  drew  over  my 
morning  dress  the  pelisse  in  which  I  had 
travelled,  and  went  down  to  the  breakfast- 
room. 

As  I  entered,  Ralph  was  standing  at  the 
window,  looking  out,  or  pretending  to  do 
so.  I  was  thankful  that  he  did  not  look 
round.      I   was   painfully   conscious   that 
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there  was  a  blush  upon  my  cheek.  Thank 
God,  it  was  the  blush  of  innocence. 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  a  dismal -looking 
waiter  brought  in  the  urn.  It  was  an  old- 
fashioned,  funereal-looking  thing;  but  it 
had  its  attraction,  I  suppose ;  for  under  cover 
of  its  appearance,  or  the  presence  of  the 
waiter,  who  in  his  suit  of  rusty  black  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  modern  undertaker 
bearing  home  the  ashes  of  some  Roman 
matron,  there  was  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  Ralph,  from  the  window  to  the 
table. 

Under  the  strange  new  relations  in 
which  we  two  stood  to  each  other,  there 
was  an  awkwardness  in  the  first  attempts 
at  speech,  and  a  still  greater  awkwardness 
in  silence. 

My  dress  seemed  to  attract  my  husband's 
attention,  and  gave  him  an  opening  —  a 
break  in  the  ice. 

'  You  are  going  out  ? '  he  said,  in  a  tone 
half  remark  and  half  question,  as  his  eyes 
rested  on  my  pelisse. 

'  No,'  I  answered ;  '  it  is  not  that.  I 
could  not  find  Kitty ; — my  unfastened  dress 
— the  strange  waiters  '  —  I  added  rather 
hurriedly,  under  the  consciousness  that  I 
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was  striving,  and  visibly  striving,  to  appear 
unmoved. 

'  Kitty  is  gone.' 

<  Kitty?— gone?' 

'  By  the  early  coach ;  back  to  Fairfield.' 

There  was  a  heavy  pause.  Who  should 
break  it  ?  I  could  not ;  I  felt  now  so  doubly 
alone. 

In  a  little  time  Ralph  made  another 
attempt. 

c  If  you  have  any  business — any  com- 
missions in  town,  they  had  better  be  got 
through  to-day,  if  possible.' 

'  I  shall  have  a  letter  to  post;  that  is  all. 
It  can  go  with  yours.' 

'  I  go  abroad  to-morrow.' 

For  the  first  time,  my  heart  utterly  failed 
within  me.     Was  he  leaving  me  for  ever? 

I  suppose  my  face  spoke  my  desolation 
without  words. 

'  You  have  no  particular  objection  to 
travel  with  me,  I  suppose?'  he  asked  quickly. 

My  heart  leaped  with  joy ! 

4  I? — oh,  no;  none.  All  places  are  alike 
to  me,  if ' 

I  did  not  need  to  finish  the  sentence ;  I 
felt  perfectly  sure  he  could  supply  what 
was  wanting. 
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I  had  not  looked  him  very  full  in  the 
face  yet.  I  did  so  now,  for  I  felt  so  re- 
lieved. 

How  haggard  he  looked!  How  miser- 
ably worn  and  ill !  To  see  him  thus  was 
more  than  I  could  bear.  I  was  obliged  to 
turn  my  eyes  away  to  hide  my  tears. 

It  was  a  relief  when  the  breakfast  was 
over,  and  the  cloth  was  removed.  Occu- 
pation could  then  be  made  a  cover  for  that 
new  estrangement  which  made  it  dreary 
work  to  strain  after  words  that  no  longer 
came  freely  as  the  air  we  breathed. 

The  first  thing  I  resolved  to  do  was  to 
write  a  line  to  Mrs.  Roupe,  leaving  the 
letter  without  disguise  on  the  console-slab 
to  be  posted  with  any  that  Ralph  might 
write.  I  would  not  enter  that  man's  house 
again;  I  could  not  do  this  after  what  my 
husband  had  said.  But  it  was  necessary 
to  give  some  direction  to  which  May's 
letter,  if  Mrs.  Roupe — or  Mrs.  Campbell,  or 
whoever  she  might  be — should  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  it,  could  be  forwarded. 
As  Ralph  now  knew  that  I  had  been  to  the 
house,  I  might  as  well  take  this  next  step 
openly.  It  betrayed  nothing  which  his 
peace  required  that  I  should  conceal;  and, 
knowing  him  as  I  did,  I  was  perfectly  sure 
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the  letter  would  be  sent.  The  fact  of  my 
leaving  the  letter  there  for  him  to  see, 
might  confirm  that  conviction  of  my  truth 
at  which,  in  spite  of  all  evidence,  I  felt 
almost  certain  that  he  had  already  arrived. 

But  there  was  a  new  difficulty.  If  we 
were  to  leave  England  on  such  short  notice, 
where  was  the  missing  letter  to  be  for- 
warded, and  how  was  I  to  get  it?  The 
safest  course  on  the  whole  appeared  to  me 
to  request  that  it  might  be  forwarded  to 
Fairfield.  To  that  effect,  therefore,  I 
wrote ;  adding  that  it  should  be  addressed 
to  me  under  cover  to  Mrs.  Maguire— our 
faithful  Kitty. 

That  done,  my  business  occupation  was 
done  for  the  day.  My  husband  went  out 
early ;  and  I  stayed  my  hungry  heart  with 
such  fare  as  I  could  light  upon.  I  took  up 
George  Herbert's  c  Temple.'  There  sitting 
with  him  in  the  '  Porch '  I  drew  to  my 
unquiet  spirit  some  of  the  poet's  peace 
and  calm. 

Thou  whose  sweet  youth  and  early  hopes  enhance 
Thy  rate  and  price,  and  mark  thee  for  a  treasure, 
Hearken  unto  a  Verser,  who  may  chance 
Ehyme  thee  to  good,  and  make  a  bait  of  pleasure  : 

A  verse  may  find  him  who  a  sermon  flies, 

And  turn  delight  into  a  sacrifice. 
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Thy  friend  put  in  thy  bosom  :  wear  his  eyes 
Still  in  thy  heart,  that  he  may  see  what's  there. 
If  cause  require,  thou  art  his  sacrifice  j 
Thy  drops  of  blood  must  pay  down  all  his  fear ; 

But  love  is  lost ;  the  way  of  friendship's  gone  ; 

Though  David  had  his  Jonathan,  Christ  his  John. 
***** 

Be  calm  in  arguing  :  for  fierceness  makes 

Error  a  fault,  and  truth  discourtesy. 

Why  should  I  feel  another  man's  mistakes 

More  than  his  sicknesses  or  poverty  ? 

In  love  I  should :  but  anger  is  not  love, 
Nor  wisdom  either ;  therefore  gently  move. 

Calmness  is  great  advantage  ;  he  that  lets 
Another  chafe,  may  warm  him  at  his  fire. 

***** 

Pitch  thy  behaviour  low,  thy  projects  high. 

***** 

Think  not  thy  fame  at  every  twitch  will  break. 

***** 

A  sad  wise  valour  is  a  brave  complexion. 

***** 
Slight  not  the  smallest  loss,  whether  it  be 
In  love  or  honour  j  take  account  of  all. 

***** 
Love  is  a  present  for  a  mighty  king. 

The  book  had  done  its  divine  work ;  and 
feeling  more  at  ease  in  mind,  but  with  eyes 
fatigued  with  reading,  I  changed  my  occu- 
pation. Needlework  is  always  a  pleasant 
resource  to  women,  though  it  has  its  dan- 
gers, in  allowing  the  thoughts  to  wander  too 
freely  while  the  fingers  are  engaged  upon 
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it.  In  my  present  seeking  it,  however, 
there  seemed  a  necessity,  so  I  set  about  it 
with  a  will ;  and,  fortified  by  George  Her- 
bert, took  no  harm. 

I  was  busily  occupied  in  altering  a  dress 
— in  short,  engaged  in  so  reforming  its 
make  as  to  enable  me  to  fasten  it  myself, 
when  Ralph,  to  my  secret  but  unexpressed 
pleasure,  returned. 

4 1  have  ordered  the  carriage  for  three 
o'clock,'  he  said.  'Arrangements  for  leav- 
ing England  will  occupy  me  here  or  else- 
where till  six  o'clock.  But  you  cannot 
keep  the  house  all  day;  you  had  better 
take  a  drive.' 

He  looked  in  more  need  of  it  than  I. 
He  was  thinking,  then,  of  me  and  of  my 
health  and  comfort  in  the  dear  old  way. 

I  answered  that  I  should  like  the  air. 
Still  I  pursued  my  work. 

He  had  taken  up  man's  never-failing 
resource  —  the  newspaper ;  but  his  eyes 
soon  wandered  from  it  to  the  table  at  which 
I  was  seated,  and  fell  on  my  work. 

c  What  are  you  doing  with  that  dress  ? ' 
he  asked. 

4  Only  altering  it  to  a  more  convenient 
fashion,'  I  replied. 
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4  It  is  rather  idle  work,  it  seems  to  me. 
It  will  look  much  better  left  alone,  as  it  is.' 

1  But  I  cannot  fasten  it  myself  unless  I 
make  it  close  up  the  front  instead  of  behind ; 
and  I  thought,  as  Kitty  is  gone ' 

4 1  can  get  you  a  maid  as  soon  as  we 
cross  the  channel. ' 

4 1  would  rather  not  have  one.' 

4  Why  so  ?  ' 

'  Because  I  want  so  little  attendance  that 
she  would  only  be  in  the  way.  Besides, 
I  think  you  might  prefer  it.' 

4  Well,  I — I  suppose  I  can  fasten  your 
dress,  as  I  have  done  before.' 

4  Oh — yes — I  had  not  thought ' 

4  You  had  better  put  the  work  away. 
These  gloomy  London  rooms  are  not  light 
enough  for  such  eye-tiring  work.' 

With  a  secret  whisper  of  joy  at  my  heart, 
I  put  the  work  quietly  from  me,  and  again 
took  up  my  favourite  Herbert ;  while  Ralph 
laid  down  the  paper — with,  I  believe,  not  a 
single  line  of  it  read — and  betook  himself 
to  his  writing-case. 

At  three  o'clock  I  stepped  into  the  car- 
riage, and  was  driven  off,  the  coachman 
forgetting,  as  I  thought,  to  ask  me  in  what 
direction  1  chose  to  take  the  air.     As  I  had 
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no  choice,  I  left  him  to  go  whither  he 
would. 

I  soon  found  he  was  turning  into  Picca- 
dilly. This  was  just  the  way  I  should 
have  preferred  if  I  had  thought  at  all  about 
it.  I  should  pass  Apsley  House,  the  home 
of  the  great  captain.  Before  that  block  of 
building  came  in  sight,  I  was  already  busy 
with  a  thousand  old  recollections  of  the 
time  of  my  first  going  to  Fairfield — the 
time  when  Ralph,  fresh  from  Waterloo, 
with  his  laurels  all  green  about  him,  had 
given  us — May  and  me — a  full  account  of 
that  great  battle,  with  a  summary  of  all 
the  mighty  issues  to  Europe  that  '  lay  in 
the  danger'  of  June  18,  1815. 

Apsley  House  looked  less  like  a  prison 
then  than  it  has  done  since.  Those  iron 
shutters,  the  necessity  for  which  to  the 
house  of  such  a  man  is  a  lasting  disgrace 
to  England  and  to  Englishmen,  were  not 
then  added  to  its  defences.  As  I  looked  on 
the  house — a  royal  lodge  to  a  noble  park, 
holding  the  key,  as  it  were,  to  the  green 
places  of  the  freedom  of  the  land — I  had  no 
reason  to  blush  for  my  countrymen. 

With  a  passing  idea  glancing  through  my 
mind  that  Ralph  had  given  orders  to  the 
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coachman  as  to  the  direction  he  should 
pursue,  I  was  a  little  curious  to  note  which 
way  he  would  take  next;  whether  down 
Constitution  Hill,  or  along  the  Kensington, 
or  the  Brompton,  road. 

I  soon  found  that  my  destination  was  to 
lie  in  the  Brompton  direction. 

Was  I  going  still  further?  Should  I 
really  find  myself  passing  on  towards 
Chelsea — well-remembered,  dearly,  dearly 
beloved  Chelsea?  My  home  for  so  many  a 
year,  the  scene  of  my  infancy,  the  place  of 
my  early  youth,  my  mother's  old  domestic 
haven  and  my  father's  retreat  from  the 
cares  of  a  busy  London  life, — was  I  to 
visit  it  now,  and  refresh  my  eyes  with  the 
old  haunts  that  lay  about  it — its  old  ban- 
nered church,  the  bishop's  walk  under  the 
tree-shadows  by  the  river's  brink,  the  bridge 
that  crossed  the  Thames  to  Battersea,  and 
last  and  best,  my  father's  old  house  in 
Cheyne  Walk  ?  Ah !  there  they  all  were ! 
Not  a  change  had  fallen  anywhere — save 
on  me,  me  only. 

Was  I  so  changed,  then?  Yes,  happier 
now  than  then;  happier  with  a  sweeter,  a 
more  closely- enfolding  happiness  than  in 
those  days  even,  blessed  as  they  were. 
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Was  I  so  forgetful  ?  True,  I  was  a  wife. 
But  was  I  not  banished  from  my  husband's 
dearest  thoughts? 

Yet,  stay!  Not  so.  Why  was  I  here? 
By  whose  loving  direction  was  it  that  my 
heart  was  at  this  moment  drinking  the  wine 
of  memory  out  of  the  cup  of  peace  ?  Whose 
hand  had  offered  it  to  my  lips  at  the  very 
moment  that  my  soul  was  most  athirst? 
I  looked  into  my  inmost  heart,  and  read 
my  answer  there,  written  in  my  husband's 
name. 

What  a  delicate  kindness  was  this !  How 
like  my  Ralph  it  was  ! 

And  now  let  me  record — and  I  do  it 
with  shame  and  sorrow — that  one  error  of 
mine  for  which  at  the  time  I  blamed  myself 
bitterly,  and  for  which  I  blame  myself  to 
this  day. 

When  I  returned  from  that  drive,  why 
did  I  not  follow  the  impulse  of  my  heart, 
throw  myself  upon  his  breast  at  once,  and 
plead  to  be  heard? 

Why — ah!  why  did  I  not?  Convinced 
as  I  was ;  knowing  him  as  I  did ;  knowing 
full  well  that,  having  in  one  moment  of 
mad  passion — caused,  heaven  only  knew  by 
what — cast  me  off  from  the  place  I  held, 
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from  all  the  dear  close  confidence  of  my 
wedded  life,  he  would  no  more  whistle  me 
back  like  a  dog  or  a  slave  than  he  would 
smother  me ;  knowing  this,  as  surely  as  I 
knew  that  I  lived  and  loved  him,  why — 
why  did  I  not  do  so?  Had  I  grown  quite 
a  coward? 

When  I  returned  home,  I  found  Ralph 
as  I  had  left  him — gloomy  and  restrained 
in  his  manner  to  me.  The  pleasure  I  ex- 
pressed, he  heard,  I  fancied,  coldly. 

I  felt  the  check  at  once.  A  woman's  in- 
stinct, I  suppose,  drew  me  back  from  the 
purpose  I  had  had  on  entering  the  room. 

How  changed  was  all  within  and  around 
us! 

Had  the  spirit  of  evil  indeed  found  its 
way  into  our  Eden  so  soon  ? 

I  recalled  vividly  that  hour  in  Fairfield 
woods,  when  the  serpent  had  crawled  over 
my  foot,  and  Ralph  had  bruised  it  with  his 
heel.  Now,  it  was  the  serpent  that  bruised 
him. 

Verily,  we  had  c  eaten  of  the  fruit,' 
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0  Duty ! 

Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul, 
Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 
I  supplicate  for  thy  control ; 
But  in  the  quietness  of  thought. 

***** 
I  call  thee  :  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour  ; 
Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end ! 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give ; 
And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  bondman  let  me  live." 
Wordsicorth's  Ode  to  Duty. 

The  next  morning  we  took  the  packet  that 
sailed  for  Ostend.  I  had  noticed  among 
many  other  letters  written  by  my  husband 
before  we  left  England,  one  directed  to 
Lilian  at  the  Rectory,  and  one  to  Lady 
Letty  at  Scarborough.  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  me  to  find  that  he  had  undertaken 
all  the  needful  explanations  as  to  our  sin- 
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gularly  sudden  departure.  What  reasons 
lie  could  have  given  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture,  as  I  had  myself  no  clue  to  the 
feelings  which  had  actuated  him.  I  sur- 
mised, however,  that  one  reason  for  this 
movement  was  his  dislike  to  resume  his 
place  at  Fairfield  under  our  present  es- 
tranged relations.  But  if  so,  I  felt  per- 
fectly sure  that  that  reason  would  not  be 
the  one  given  to  Lilian  or  to  Lady  Letty. 
How  then  could  he  account  to  them  for  this 
unlooked-for  expatriation  —  and  what  hope 
had  he  held  out  to  them  of  its  speedy  ter- 
mination, and  of  his  return  to  the  old 
beloved  home?  What  other  cause  could 
there  be?  What  other  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment had  led  to  his  banishment,  and  mine 
with  him?  Was  it  in  any  'way  connected 
with  the  mystery  involved  in  that  excited 
state  of  mind  which  had  led  to  the  out- 
burst against  myself?  If  so,  to  what  was 
that  state  of  mind  owing? 

It  was  idle,  however,  to  speculate ;  and  I 
should  have  found  it  difficult  to  put  any 
question  to  my  husband  on  the  subject. 
The  shadow  which  had  crept  between  us, 
made  anything  like  confidential  intercourse 
impossible.     How  that  shadow  affected  us, 
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soon  became  evident  in  a  thousand  small. 


and  in  themselves  unimportant,  ways.  It 
will  already  have  been  noticed  that  we  had 
now  no  names  for  each  other.  It  was  no 
longer  '  Kalph '  and  c  Grace ;'  still  further 
were  we  from  the  possibility  of  using  to- 
wards each  other  the  more  tender  names  of 
1  husband  '  and  '  wife.'  In  spite  of  some 
small  kindnesses  and  familiar  offices  occa- 
sionally interchanged,  what  a  wall  of  sepa- 
ration had  risen  up  between  us ! 

Well!  English  faces  would  not  note  it, 
nor  loving  eyes  weep  for  it.  But  I  cannot 
linger  over  this  part  of  my  story.  Let  me 
throw  myself  at  once  upon  indifferent  sub- 
jects. I  need  not  enter  upon  the  minutiae 
of  a  packet-boat  transit  from  London  to 
Ostend.  Neither  is  it  desirable  to  jot  down 
any  notes  of  land-travel,  beyond  a  passing 
reference  to  such  few  points  of  interest  as 
affected  ourselves,  either  through  personal 
associations  or  from  their  being  connected 
with  more  world-wide  sympathies ;  my 
husband's  immediate  object  seeming  to  be 
merely  a  run  through  Belgium,  the  scene 
of  his  last  campaign ;  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
field  of  Waterloo. 

We  loitered  little  till  we  reached  Brus* 
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sels.  There,  before  visiting  the  celebrated 
field  to  which  the  line  applied  by  Lord 
Byron  to  Albuera  is  as  stirringly  and  sadly 
appropriate — the  'glorious  field  of  grief!' 
— we  lingered  over  some  of  the  spots  best 
worth  visiting. 

The  Bruxelles  of  the  old  Flemish  tongue 
(we  should  find  its  equivalent  in  Bridge- 
town) consisted,  I  believe,  as  far  back  as 
the  year  600,  of  little  more  than  a  few  un- 
important-looking houses,  together  with  a 
rude  chapel,  built  on  a  small  island  formed 
by  the  Senne.  Gradually  the  town  ex- 
tended itself  to  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  better  part  of  the  town  now  crowns 
the  summit  of  a  sloping  hill,  over  whose 
face  it  also  spreads.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  the  streets  are  doubly  named — 
named  both  in  French  and  Flemish.  On 
the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets,  for  exam- 
ple, I  remarked  written  up,  c  Oude  Kirk 
Straat  —  Rue  de  TAncienne  Eglise.' 

"We  had  taken  up  our  head-quarters  close 
to  the  Place  Royale,  and  obtained  from  our 
windows  a  good  view  of  the  extensive  Park 
of  Brussels,  more  imposing,  Ralph  said, 
than  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  as  being 
planted  with  lofty  trees  in  place  of  shrubs. 
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The  morning  after  our  arrival,  my  hus- 
band took  upon  himself  the  office  of  guide, 
for  which  he  was  well  fitted;  and  together 
we  ran  the  gauntlet  of  such  sight-hunting 
as  is  usual  in  places  associated  with  any 
remarkable  event. 

One  of  the  first  suggestive  spots  we 
passed  by  was  the  scene  of  the  grand  ball 
given  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  on  that 
celebrated  15th  of  June,  when  Buonaparte 
crossed  the  Cambre  and  advanced  upon 
Charleroi. 

c  I  suppose  you  remember  Byron's  lines 
in  which  he  recorded  that  event  ? '  said  my 
husband. 

I  did  remember,  and  repeated  them  to 
him* 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 

Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  that  spake  again, 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 

But  hush !  hark !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 

***** 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  that  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness  ; 
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And  there  were  sudden  partings  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  Ijearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes  ? 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet,  such  awful  morn  could  rise. 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering  with  white  lips,  '  The  foe !  thej  come  ! 
they  come ! ' 


c  The  passage  is  a  striking  one,'  said 
Kalph  when  I  had  concluded.  c  Its  chief 
fault,  however,  is  that  it  is  not  true.  The 
order  for  his  memorable  march  was  given 
by  Wellington,  not  in  a  ball-room  at  mid- 
night, to  the  disturbance  of  "  fair  women," 
if  not  of  u  brave  men;"  but  at  the  Duke's 
hotel  at  about  iive  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.' 

1  The  officers  were  summoned  from  the 
ball-room,  however,  at  the  last  moment, 
were  they  not?' 

4  They  were.  Only  there  was  no  sur- 
prise, no  cc  hurrying  to  and  fro."  The 
Duchess  had  already  issued  cards,  when 
the  report  was  heard  that  the  enemy  were 
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advancing.  It  was  proposed  that  the  invi- 
tations should  be  recalled.  The  Duke, 
however,  with  his  usual  consummate  gene- 
ralship, to  prevent  alarm  requested  that  the 
ball  might  take  place.  Both  he  and  many 
of  his  officers  attended  it.  It  was  just  one 
out  of  numerous  instances  of  his  self-pos- 
session and  perfect  coolness.  About  mid- 
night the  general  officers  were  quietly- 
warned,  and  silently  withdrew  from  the 
dance. ' 

Proceeding  down  the  Rue  Montagne  de 
la  Cour  later  in  the  day,  Ralph  drew  my 
attention  to  a  tall  Gothic  spire,  rising  in 
bold  relief  from  the  midst  of  the  older 
portion  of  the  town  beneath.  This,  he 
showed  me,  was  the  tower  of  the  Hotel  de 
Vffle. 

1  It  is  364  feet  high,'  he  observed,  4  and 
is,  I  should  say,  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
Lombardo-Gothic  in  the  world.' 

'What  is  that  glittering  object  that 
points  the  summit?'  I  asked. 

4  That  is  a  gilt- copper  figure  of  St. 
Michael ;  it  serves  as  a  vane.  The  quad- 
rangle was  built  in  1441.  In  the  grand 
saloon  on  the  first  floor  Charles  V.  held  his 
Court  while  in  Brussels.     It  was  there,  on 
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the  25th  of  October,  1555,  that  he  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  son  Philip  II that 

Philip  through  whose  cruelty  the  Northern 
Netherlands  were  lost  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
In  the  middle  of  that  square — the  ancient 
market-place— in  which  the  Hotel  de  Yille 
stands,  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  were 
executed.' 

'  You  have  a  singular  memory  for  dates. 
Has  the  date  of  their  execution  escaped 
you?  It  is  not  very  long  since  we  read 
together ' 

4 1  have  not  forgotten  it — the  date  I 
mean.     It  was  the  5th  of  June,  1568.' 

'  That  date  I  remember;  the  others  you 
have  just  given  me  I  am  glad  to  add  to  my 
list  of  landmarks.' 

Next,  we  visited  the  great  Cathedral,  or 
church  of  St.  Gudule.  It  stands  in  one  of  the 
sloping  streets,  and  its  not  very  lofty  spires 
are  seen  to  a  great  distance.  We  examined 
together  the  stone  figures  of  saints  on  the 
rows  of  pillars  in  the  nave,  the  beautifully 
sculptured  work  of  Flemish  and  French 
artists.  Leaving  these,  and  passing  to  the 
wood- work  pulpit,  we  stood  awhile  some- 
what gravely  before  this  elaborate  work  of 
art.     It  is  emblematic  of  the  Fall  of  Man. 
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Adam  and  Eve,  life  size,  are  represented 
sustaining  the  globe ;  an  Angel  is  driving 
them  from  Paradise,  and  Death  is  pursuing 
them.  The  concavity  of  the  globe  forms 
the  pulpit,  out  of  which  the  word  which  is 
the  life  is  preached,  while  its  weight  rests 
upon  the  trees  of  good  and  evil,  heavy-laden 
with  their  fruit. 

It  was  rather  an  awkward  object  to  be 
come  upon  by  two  human  creatures  walking 
their  way  through  the  world  as  we  two 
were  walking  it  now ! 

From  the  more  immediate  subject-matter, 
however,  an  easy  path  of  divergence  was 
found,  by  turning  from  the  art  to  the  artist ; 
and  I  again  made  my  husband  my  guide  in 
this,  as  I  would  have  had  him,  my  Adam, 
be  in  all  things,  by  inquiring  if  he  knew 
the  author  of  the  design. 

'  It  was  executed  by  Verbruggen,  a 
sculptor  of  Antwerp,'  he  replied.  '  I  think 
somewhere  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  presented  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Brussels  by  Maria  Theresa.' 

'  The  artist  is  somewhat  unequal ;  but 
possibly,'  I  said,  4  there  might  be  design  in 
the  representation  of  these  birds  unknown 
to   modern  ornithologists.      It   would   be 
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somewhat  difficult  to  find  birds  like  those 
perched  on  the  branches,  in  any  accepted 
work  on  Natural  History.' 

Another  day  took  us  to  Laeken.  Taking 
our  way  through  the  village  of  that  name, 
we  came  to  the  palace,  a  handsome  building 
in  the  Grecian  style. 

Ralph,  always  well  up  in  such  lore  as 
touched  on  the  career  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, was  equally  at  home  here. 

1  This  palace  of  Laeken,'  he  said,  c  was 
built  as  a  residence  for  the  Austrian  Vice- 
roy. Some  time  after  the  revolution  which 
placed  the  country  under  the  rule  of  the 
French,  it  was  sold  in  lots,  and  would  have 
been  demolished  but  for  the  timely  inter- 
ference of  Napoleon.  Buonaparte  pur- 
chased it,  and  made  a  royal  palace  of  it. 
It  was  here  that  he  signed  his  unfortunate 
declaration  of  war  against  Russia.' 

So  our  days  passed,  up  to  the  time  of  our 
visit  to  the  field  of  Waterloo;  passed,  to 
me,  scarcely  unhappily.  So  much  was 
spared  me,  I  had  so  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  that  it  seemed  wrong  to  repine.  Yet 
I  had  one  source  of  uneasiness  against 
which  I  was  conscious  that  I  was  trying  to 
shut  my  eyes. 
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Ralph  was  altered;  nay,  was  altering 
every  day.  He  began  to  droop.  I  could 
not  but  see  that  the  sort  of  interest  he  as- 
sumed to  take  in  the  objects  around  him, 
was  but  superficial.  The  old  line  began  to 
show  itself  again  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 
His  eye  was  less  bright,  I  thought,  and  his 
step  less  firm  than  it  had  been.  Was  it 
sorrow  and  remorse  for  his  momentary 
harshness  to  me ;  or  was  it  some  still  deeper 
and  more  consuming  grief,  beneath  which 
his  happy  spirits  had  become  jarred,  ;  like 
sweet  bells  out  of  tune?' 

One  day  only  had  I  ventured  to  question 
him.  But  I  soon  found  that  he  was 
annoyed,  and  I  desisted.  After  a  long 
sight-hunting  ramble,  I  had  entered  the 
room  where  he  was  sitting,  and  found  him 
placed  with  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand  pressed  against  his 
forehead. 

4  Are  you  very  tired?'  I  asked.  'Does 
your  head  ache?' 

4  Ridiculously,'  was  the  somewhat  im- 
patiently spoken  answer. 

How  I  longed  to  be  allowed  to  speak ;  to 
tell  him  all,  lead  him  to  confess  his  error, 
and  so  chase  that  cruel  pain  away. 
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Well!  patience,  patience! 

The  memorable  field  of  Waterloo  had 
still  to  be  visited.  The  day  for  the  ex- 
cursion had  been  fixed  and  was  now  arrived, 
and  I  hoped  something  of  good  might  result 
from  the  power  of  old  associations  so  vivid 
as  those  which  that  scene  would  necessarily 
call  up. 

The  morning  was  a  bright  one,  swimming 
in  light — fairly  running  over  with  sunshine. 
But  when  I  descended  to  the  breakfast-room, 
and,  throwing  off  the  shawl  in  which  I  had 
passed  down  the  stairs,  gave  Kalph  my 
dress  to  fasten,  I  found  him  very  aguish; 
his  hand  so  tremulous  that  he  could  scarcely 
perform  the  slight  office  he  had  undertaken. 

I  was  moved  with  a  great  tenderness 
towards  him.  I  begged  him  to  put  off  the 
excursion  to  another  day,  as  he  seemed 
quite  incapable  of  sitting  a  horse.  He 
would  not,  however,  give  it  up  on  that 
account.  So  it  was  decided  that  we  should 
post  to  Mont  St.  Jean. 

Leaving  Brussels  behind  us,  and  passing 
through  an  upland  country,  fair  in  its  many 
undulations,  and  dotted  with  villages,  a 
drive  of  two  or  three  miles  brought  us  to  a 
tract  of  tall  fir-trees.     This  was  the  wood 
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of  Soignies,  made  immortal  under  another 
name  by  Shakespeare,  in  his  '  As  you  Like 
It ;'  as  well  as  being  identified  as  the  c  Ar- 
dennes '  of  Boiardo's  '  Orlando.'  It  is  also 
celebrated  by  Tacitus  as  being  the  post  of 
successful  defence  by  the  Germans  against 
the  Roman  encroachments. 

I  have  said  that  my  heart  was  moved 
towards  my  Ralph,  seeing  how  he  was  day 
by  day  sinking  before  my  eyes.  On  that 
day,  in  particular,  to  see  him  so  feeble  and 
shaken  that  the  exercise  he  most  enjoyed 
was  denied  to  him,  and  that  instead  of 
taking  horse  for  the  field  he  was  obliged  to 
adopt  an  invalid's  mode  of  transit,  the 
tenderness  I  felt  towards  him,  the  yearning 
desire  to  comfort  him,  for  the  first  time 
found  a  somewhat  free  and  full  expression. 

My  words,  it  is  true,  were  masked,  for  I 
called  to  my  aid  the  universal  language 
of  the  poet.  But  my  husband  under- 
stood me,  I  felt  sure.  Where  my  speech 
halted,  he  carried  it  on.  His  words,  though 
like  mine  they  were  borrowed  words,  spoke 
on  where  mine  broke  off. 

'You  remember,'  I  said,  'that  tale  of  old 
Ardennes  ? '  as  we  drew  close  to  the  wood 
of  Soignies,  the  fir-forest  looming  out  more 
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gloomy  and  dark  for  its  contrast  with  the 
bright  sunshine  which  penetrated  to  the 
heart  of  every  other  object.  '  You  remem- 
ber the  scene  between  Orlando  and  the 
faithful  servant  of  his  father's  house,  just 
before  we  find  them  in  this  very  forest  ?  I 
feel  that  passage  to-day  as  I  never  felt  it 
before.'  And  I  repeated  some  of  the  lines 
spoken  by  old  Adam,  softly  and  tenderly. 

Oh,  my  gentle  master, 

*  *  *  *  * 

*  *     Why  do  people  love  you  ? 

And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  ? 

Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 

Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 

No  more  do  yours.     Your  virtues 

Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 

Oh,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

After  some  little  pause,  as  if  he  were 
searching  in  the  chambers  of  memory  for 
what  followed,  to  my  surprise  he  answered 
me  in  the  words  of  Orlando — Shakespeare's 
Orlando. 

How  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 

***** 
Come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together. 
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And  I  quoted  on : 

Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee 
To  the  last  gasp  with  truth  and  loyalty. 

Was  it  fancy  ?  Or  was  there  a  softened 
look  in  his  eyes  as  if  he  '  had  a  thing  to  say  ? ' 

I  thought  and  hoped  that  he  would  surely 
speak  out  at  last  and  suffer  comfort  to  come 
to  him ;  that  all  his  hidden  love  would  be 
poured  out  to  me,  and  returned  a  thousand- 
fold; all  his  remorse  acknowledged  and 
soothed ;  all  his  cruel  mistake  confessed  and 
forgiven. 

At  that  instant  the  hateful  French  pos- 
tillion, all  wriggle,  grin,  and  grimace,  turned 
our  thoughts  in  another  direction.  With  a 
true  Gallic  quickness  he  jerked  himself 
round  on  his  saddle,  and,  with  whip  raised 
and  pointed  towards  the  wood  of  firs,  ex- 
claimed, 

1  Voila,  Monsieur !  Voila,  Madame !  la 
Foret  de  Soignies ! ' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRIENDS    AT   WATERLOO. 

Stop  !  for  tliy  tread  is  on  an  empire's  dust ! 
An  earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below  ! 
Is  the  spot  marked  by  no  colossal  bust  ? 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  ? 
Xone :  but  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so ; — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow  I 

Byron. 

A  mile  beyond  Mont  St.  Jean  we  left  the 
carriage  and  proceeded  on  foot  towards  the 
field. 

Ralph,  I  thought,  walked  very  feebly, 
and  I  began  to  regret  that  we  had  not 
arranged  to  drive  all  the  way.  After  the 
first  few  steps,  however,  the  air  appeared 
to  revive  him ;  or  else  the  interest  attaching 
to  the  spot  worked  a  change  for  the  better. 
Possibly  both  causes  had  their  share  in  the 
amendment. 

Soon  the  field  lay  before  us. 

Was  this  Waterloo  ? — this  field  of  waving 
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corn  ?  Aye,  brighter  and  greener  and 
fuller  in  the  milky  ear  than  other  bread- 
fruits of  the  land,  were  the  fruits  of  this 
place  of  carnage,  fed  by  more  than  the  best 
blood  of  two  great  nations. 

At  the  first  sight  of  it,  every  old  associa- 
tion clung  to,  every  dream  of  glory  indulged 
in  up  to  that  moment,  seemed  swept  away. 
Over  that  field  of  undulating  grass-reeds 
the  hand  of  Nature  had  written  in  fair  and 
wave-like  lines,  traced  on  good  men's  graves, 
the  solemn  truth  of  how  poor  and  barren 
was  the  glory  for  which  they  had  died,  com- 
pared to  the  glory  of  Him  who  clothes  the 
'  lilies  of  the  field.' 

It  was  enough  to  make  the  heart  weep 
tears  of  blood  to  look  upon  that  plain  of 
Waterloo  as  we  looked  upon  it  now.  There 
it  lay  before  us,  with  no  false  lights  about  it 
to  blind  and  mislead  any  longer ;  the  stir  and 
tumult  of  the  battle  died  down ;  no  shout 
of  charging  squadrons  ringing  through  the 
air ;  no  '  far-flashing '  of  the  c  red  artillery ;' 
no  tramp  of  eager  feet ;  no  glint  of  bayonets 
struck  upon  by  the  sun ;  no  war-horses 
snufling  the  hot  places  of  the  battle  from 
afar,  and  pawing  impatient  for  the  thick  of 
it.     All  silent !     Nothing  now  but  the  sun- 
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light  and  the  breeze ;  no  living,  moving  thing, 
save  one  solitary  sky -lark,  soaring  and  sing- 
ing in  mid-air,  and  rising  towards  heaven 
with  a  trill  and  a  quiver,  as  if  with  a 
message  that  all  was  well  and  green  again ; 
the  grass  growing  and  the  world  at  peace ; 
while  all  that  mighty  host  of  heroes  lay 
mute  and  far  below,  shorn  in  their  beauty, 
corrupting  in  their  strength,  and  all  their 
gallant,  loyal  blood  of  no  more  use  than  to 
swell  a  few  green  husks ! 

The  solemn  hush  that  had  fallen  on  both 
our  hearts  and  held  us  silent,  was  gradually 
chased  by  the  sounds  that  spoke  to  us  of 
the  living  and  moving  world  around. 

The  sound  of  horses'  feet  coming  up,  and 
the  clear,  sweet  ring  of  a  very  animated  and 
childish  voice,  broke  through  the  reveries 
of  both  my  husband  and  myself.  But  our 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  landscape  stretched 
out  before  us,  and  we  neither  of  us  turned 
round  to  note  what  riders  were  these — 
visitors,  doubtless,  to  the  field,  like  ourselves. 

The  horses,  for  there  were  two,  were 
drawn  up  close  to  where  we  were  standing ; 
and  that  same  young  voice,  which  I  had 
noticed  as  so  clear  and  ringing,  was  now 
audible  in  the  meaning  of  its  words. 
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'  If  you  know  them,  Robert,  why  don't 
you  ask  them  all  about  it — where  Welling- 
ton  stood  and  where  all  the  worst  part  of 
the  fighting  was  ? ' 

4  Hush,  Tit  I  Hush,  you  madcap ! '  said 
the  second  rider. 

Now  that  child-voice  was  quite  new  and 
strange  to  me.  But  surely — surely  there 
was  a  very  pleasant  and  familiar  tone  in 
the  mellow,  manly  voice  by  which  it  was 
answered. 

Ralph's  eyes  were  still  brooding  over  the 
graves.  I  almost  thought — I  have  thought 
so  since — that  he  was  regretting  that  he 
stood  there  a  living  miserable  man,  instead 
of  lying  dead  beneath  the  corn-blades  at  his 
feet.  Less  painfully  occupied,  I  was  more 
free  to  look  about  me  than  he  was.  I 
glanced  up.  Close  at  my  elbow  was  reined 
in  a  graceful,  long -tailed  Andalusian  pony, 
on  which  was  perched  a  slim  and  fairy-like 
little  figure,  habited  in  a  pale  canary- 
coloured  riding  skirt,  black  spencer,  and 
broad  shady  straw  hat.  This  little  creature 
— a  child,  apparently,  of  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  years — it  was  whom  we  had  heard 
addressed  as  '  Tit.'  On  the  horse  further 
from  me  of  the  two,  for    both   had   been 
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drawn  up  on  the  side  next  me,  sat  Robert 
Flemming. 

His  eyes  must  have  been  resting  upon 
me  at  the  moment  I  looked  up,  for  they 
met  mine  fully.  The  recognition  was  com- 
plete on  both  sides. 

As  I  turned  from  Robert  Flemming  to 
my  husband,  I  saw  that  Ralph  had  raised 
his  head  and  was  steadily  regarding  us  both. 

What  move  I  should  have  made — whether 
I  should  have  admitted  that  recognition, 
and  have  introduced  Mr.  Flemming  to  my 
husband,  or  have  simply  said  nothing,  I 
cannot  now  tell.  Probably  I  should  have 
made  them  known  to  each  other  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  courtesy,  for  I  had  no 
longer  any  fear  of  that  story  coming  out ; 
nay,  almost  desired  that  it  should  come  out, 
so  many  and  more  questionable  issues 
having  been  at  stake  since  the  day  when  I 
employed  a  woman's  ruse  to  stay  the  shed- 
ding of  my  husband's  blood — blood  which 
I  now  felt  sure  would  never  be  shed  by  the 
hand  of  Robert  Flemming.  But,  before  I 
could  take  any  step  in  the  matter,  the 
introduction  was  made  for  us  in  a  new  and 
somewhat  odd  fashion. 

The  little  girl,  whose  voice  I  had  heard, 
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and  whose  lithe  and  sleek  Andalusian  pony 
was  curbed  so  close  up  to  me  that  its  hoof 
nailed  the  skirt  of  my  dress  to  the  ground 
(short  petticoats,  though  then  a  fashion, 
being  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  my 
husband),  soon  brought  matters  to  a 
climax. 

4  Tit,'  as  she  had  been  called,  leant  her 
little  person  over  towards  her  taller-mounted 
companion,  and  slipping  her  small  hand 
dexterously  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  with 
which  her  head  was  about  on  a  level,  drew 
out  a  card.  That  card  this  l  enfant 
terrible '  passed  into  my  hand.  I  took  it 
from  her  with  a  smile  and  passed  it  on  to 
Ralph.  I  did  not  need  to  read  on  it, c  Cap- 
tain Flemming.' 

Ralph  saw  it  all — the  little  mischievous 
determination  of  the  child  to  have  her  own 
way;  for  he  had  heard,  as  well  as  I,  her 
desire  to  speak  to  us  and  learn  *  all  about 
Waterloo.'  Ralph  never  could  resist  a 
child  in  his  life,  and  had  often  said  in 
happier  days  that  was  why  he  could  not 
resist  me ;  I  was  so  '  ridiculously  childlike 
in  some  things.' 

Ralph  drew  forth  his  own  card  and  gave 
it  to  4  Tit.'     In  a  few  moments  this  little 
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curious,  beautiful,  wilful  mischief  knew  all 
about  us;  how  Ralph  was  indeed,  as  her 
companion  had  told  her,  '  a  real  live  Water- 
loo hero,  ready  to  do  battle  for  her  at  any 
moment  she  should  ask  him,'  and  that  he 
and  I  were  the  dear  friends  of  Robert 
Flemming's  sister. 

4  And  do  you  know  who  I  am,  Mrs. 
Elphinstone  ? '  she  asked.  c  My  name  is 
Ella — Ella  Stuart.  I  was  christened  Ara- 
bella ;  but  my  pony  had  no  name,  so  I  gave 
him  half  of  mine.  He  is  an  Arab,  so  Arab 
is  just  the  name  for  him;  and  Ella  is  so 
much  shorter  and  better  for  me,  because  I 
am  so  small.  Robert  calls  me  '  Tit,'  that's 
for  Titania.  He  says  I  always  remind 
him  of  the  queen  of  the  fairies.  Robert 
is  my  guardian,  and  I  am  Robert's  ward. 
Poor  papa  and  poor  mamma  died  on  board 
Robert's  ship,  coming  home,  you  know.' 

cYes,  this  little  creature,'  said  Captain 
Flemming,  for  he  had  been  'posted,'  I  found, 
since  I  saw  him,  '  this  little  creature  has 
regularly  boarded  me,  Mrs.  Elphinstone. 
She  is  always  overhauling  my  ship's  papers, 
as  you  saw  just  now;  and  I  am  obliged  to 
strike  my  flag  .to  her  small  ladyship  fifty 
times  a  day.' 
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I  looked  at  the  two.  They  were  really  a 
charming  pair.  The  little  maid,  as  she 
told  her  simple  tale  of  bereavement,  and 
rather  implied  than  professed  her  devotion 
to  'Robert,'  nestled  her  innocent  face 
against  his  broad  breast.  The  bright  curls 
that  flowed  to  her  waist  circled  about  his 
arm  like  vines  about  a  staff,  while  here  and 
there  a  stray  lock  that  could  not  gain  a 
holding  where  it  loved  to  cling  and  twine, 
strayed  away,  mingled  with  his  horse's 
mane,  and  got  entangled  in  the  rein. 
Robert  Flemming  looked  down  upon  her 
with  a  sort  of  smiling,  good-humoured 
tolerance.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
guard  her  lest  she  should  over -balance  her- 
self and  slip  from  her  saddle ;  then,  finding 
that  she  was  safe,  he  laid  his  sun-browned 
hand  upon  her  golden  locks,  and  stroked 
them.  Tenderly  and  pityingly  he  stroked 
them,  as  he  would  have  stroked  his  hound 
or  his  horse,  or  any  living  creature  else 
that,  appealing  for  succour,  came  within 
range  and  scope  of  the  large,  loving 
humanity — pure  and  sweet  at  the  core — 
that  lay  and  beat  within  the  breathing 
heart  of  the  man. 

4  Rather  a  different  scene,  Colonel,  to-day, 
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from  what  your  memory  holds  of  it,  as  it 
showed  to  you  in  1815/  said  the  young  man. 

4  And  a  less  difficult  one  to  reproduce  to 
the  eye,'  replied  my  husband.  c  A  scene 
like  this  may  be  represented  on  canvas 
with  some  approach  to  accuracy.  We  re- 
quire only  a  hint,  a  mere  suggestion  of 
nature's  work;  imagination  or  experience 
of  similar  scenes  does  all  the  rest.  But  a 
battle-picture  is  almost  always  a  failure — 
mere  smoke  and  daub.' 

'  Was  there  not  an  earlier  battle  fought 
on  this  same  ground?'  asked  Captain 
Flemming. 

c  Not  fought,  only  planned,'  returned  the 
Colonel.  '  Marlborough  once  prepared  to 
fight  a  pitched  battle  against  the  French 
on  these  very  plains.  A  mere  chance 
prevented  the  engagement — some  holding- 
back,  as  usual,  of  the  States-Deputies,  who 
refused  to  concur  in  the  design.' 

4  They  were  of  Marshal  Saxe's  opinion, 
probably,'  said  Captain  Flemming.  '  The 
Marshal  derided  battles  as  the  "  resource  of 
ignorant  generals,"  I  believe.' 

'  Napoleon's  ignorance  on  one  point  con- 
nected with  Waterloo  was  singular  in  a 
general  of  his  mark,'  said  Kalph. 
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'As  to  the  disadvantage  of  having  a 
wood  in  the  rear?'  suggested  Captain 
Flemming.     '  The  wood  of  Soignies  ? ' 

'  Exactly,'  returned  my  husband.  '  Had 
Buonaparte  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Marlborough's  campaigns — to 
say  nothing  of  the  experiences  of  other 
generals — he  would  have  been  disabused  of 
his  idea  that  the  English  army  was  injudi- 
ciously placed.  At  Blenheim,  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  took  up  a  position  with  a  wood 
in  the  rear  ;  and  that  very  wood  saved  the 
day.  The  Prince's  cavalry  were  no  match 
for  the  Bavarians,  and  were  three  times 
driven  back.  They  recoiled,  but  only  to 
the  wood,  where  they  drew  up  again  in 
order  as  before.  Again,  when  the  cavalry 
gave  way,  the  infantry  on  their  left 
were  in  turn  assailed  by  the  Bavarians 
in  flank,  and  were  obliged  to  fall  back  also 
to  the  wood,  and  to  change  their  front. 
They  reformed  within  shelter  of  the  wood, 
and  Prince  Eugene  was  enabled  to  lead  his 
troops  a  fourth  time  to  the  charge,  which 
was  successful.  Thus,  but  for  the  very 
position  which  Napoleon  condemned  as  ill- 
chosen  at  Waterloo,  the  right  wing  under 
Eugene   at    Blenheim    would    have    been 
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turned,  defeated,  and  the  issue  of  the  day 
very  different/ 

'  Had  Wellington  fallen  here  on  that 
glorious  18th  of  June,'  said  Captain  Flem- 
ming,  '  who  would  have  succeeded  to  the 
command  ?' 

1  The  Prince  of  Orange.  But  Welling- 
ton seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life  that  day. 
He  exposed  himself  like  a  subaltern.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  officers  of  his  staff 
urged  him  to  make  himself  less  conspicuous, 
as  the  fate  of  the  battle  hung  upon  his  life ; 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  though  brave, 
would  have  been  a  poor  substitute  for 
Wellington  in  point  of  tactics,  and  indeed 
of  almost  everything  else.  It  was  plain 
that  the  great  Duke  was  resolved  to  con- 
quer or  die  that  day.' 

'  Where  was  Wellington  all  the  time  of 
the  battle,  Colonel  Elphinstone?'  questioned 
EUa. 

'  Wherever  his  presence  was  needed,  my 
dear,'  answered  my  husband.  '  During  a 
part  of  the  action,  the  Duke  stood  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  yonder 
roads,  where  you  see  that  solitary  elm.' 

'  Is  that  the  "  Wellington  Tree?'" 

4  It  is,  my  dear.' 
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4  And  where  was  Buonaparte  ?'  pursued 
this  untiring  young  questioner. 

4  Napoleon's  last  position,  child,  was 
nearly  fronting  that  tree.  There  was  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  between 
them.  Buonaparte  was  well  sheltered ;  our 
Duke,  however,  was  so  much  exposed,  that 
the  tree  was  barked  in  several  places  by  the 
cannon-balls  levelled  at  him.' 

4  When  his  staff  was  falling  round  him, 
Ella/  I  said,  4  and  later,  when  he  wept — as 
you  might  weep,  child — to  hear  the  cruel 
list  of  killed  and  wounded  read  over  to  him, 
rocking  himself  to  and  fro  in  an  agony  of 
sorrow,  do  you  wonder  at  his  saying  that 
nothing  except  a  battle  lost  can  be  half  so 
melancholy  as  a  battle  won?' 

Ella  looked  grave. 

4  Eobert  says  the  good  Duke  would  not 
let  Buonaparte  be  put  to  death.  I  wonder 
what  he  fought  him  for,' 

4  Buonaparte  should  have  died  here,'  said 
Captain  Flemming.  4  He  never  should 
have  survived  to  tread  the  deck  of  the 
Bellerophon.  I  shall  never  forget  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  on  that  day,  if  I  live  to 
be  the  age  of  King  Nine.  I  was  but  a  little 
mid  then.     But   there  is   no  deceiving   a 
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child's  eye.  Mid  as  I  was,  I  could  see 
clearly  enough  through  all  his  show  and 
bravery  that  the  man's  proud,  great  heart 
was  broken.  Depend  upon  it,  Mrs.  Elphin- 
stone,  there  was  little  left  of  that  noble 
craft  to  part  asunder  on  yonder  rock  of  St. 
Helena!' 

'What  did  you  do,  Kobert?'  asked  the 
little  maid. 

4  What,  on  board  the  Bellerophon  ?  Why, 
Ella,  what  could  I  do?  I  set  to  and  roared 
like  a  young  bull-calf  when  he  snuffs  the 
gale,  with  a  slaughter-house  to  windward. 
I  assure  you  I  never  heard  the  last  of  that 
story,  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  as  long  as  I  re- 
mained amidships.  The  name'  of  "  sap- 
skull'  stuck  to  me  from  that  day  forward. 
That  was  only  among  my  fellow-mid s, 
however.  There  was  not  a  grown  man  on 
board,  that  would  not  have  done  the  same  if 
shame  would  have  let  him.' 

With  such  talk,  suggested  by  the  scene, 
we  passed  the  time  of  our  stay  on  the  field. 

Ealph,  rather  imprudently  I  thought, 
walked  over  a  large  space  of  the  ground, 
visiting  every  spot  where  those  with  whom 
he  had  been  most  intimate  had  fallen  never 
to  rise  again ;  especially,  he  lingered  over 
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the  spot  beside  two  tall  trees  where  his  poor 
friend  Major  Howard  had  dropped,  and 
where  he  was  buried. 

The  solemn  interest  of  the  place  very 
naturally  drew  our  little  party  together 
into  a  closer  bond  of  kindliness  and  friend- 
ship than  would  have  united  us  under  more 
ordinary  circumstances.  And  as  we,  Ralph 
and  I,  returned  to  seek  the  chaise  which 
had  brought  us,  I  leaning  on  my  husband's 
arm,  Captain  Flemming  accompanied  us  on 
foot — having  dismounted  when  we  first  met 
him — and  walked  by  my  side  with  his 
bridle  rein  thrown  over  his  arm.  Ella 
rode  her  pretty  Andalusian  by  my  hus- 
band's side. 

Thus  we  all  quitted  Waterloo  together. 
Nor  was  our  intercourse  to  cease  with  that 
chance-meeting  on  the  field.  We  soon  dis- 
covered that  our  head- quarters  were  the 
same — the  hotel  by  the  Place  Royale.  To- 
gether, therefore,  we  all  returned  to  Brus- 
sels, where  Ralph's  expressed  wish  that 
our  newly- discovered  friends  should  join  us 
at  dinner  was  readily  and  cordially  agreed 
to. 

I  was  more  than  pleased,  I  was  rejoiced 
at   the   turn   affairs    had    taken.       From 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Robert  Flemming's  companionship  I  looked 
for  much  good  to  my  husband.  I  was  not 
blind  to  the  somewhat  morbid  condition  of 
mind  into  which  Ralph  was  falling — a  con- 
dition of  mind  greatly  resembling  that  of 
Heine  Favrel,  whom,  by  the  way,  he  some- 
what resembled  in  person — to  the  eye  of  a 
stranger  at  least ;  to  mine — to  the  eye  of 
love — the  man  Ralph  could  be  only  Ralph, 
any  trifling  personal  resemblance  to  another 
being  lost  in  that  dear  individuality  which 
love  alone  acknowledges  and  accepts.  See- 
ing, then,  daily  and  hourly  this  lapsing  into 
an  unhealthy  moodiness  of  manner,  I  had 
felt  how  much  my  husband  stood  in  need 
of  the  companionship  of  a  young,  fresh 
nature.  And  now  the  coming  of  Robert 
Flemming  seemed  like  the  coming  of  some 
guardian  angel. 

This  may  sound  rather  an  exaggerated 
term  to  use,  and  I  am  not  fond  of  exagger- 
ated terms. 

On  second  thoughts,  I  rather  think  I  am 
mistaken  in  saying  that  Robert  Flemming's 
coming  was  looked  upon  by  me  in  that 
light  at  that  time. 

It  may  be  that,  being  what  he  was  to  us 
in   the   days   which  immediately  followed 
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that  day,  I,  looking  back  on  that  time,  can- 
not very  distinctly  recall  any  period  when 
his  loyal  service  and  unselfish  ministry  did 
not  suggest  something  fairer  and  brighter, 
higher  and  purer,  than  our  frail,  corrupt 
humanity. 


H  2 
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CHAPTER  IX, 


A  wiee's  confession. 


My  most  honoured  lord, 

That  which  I  show,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love, 

Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind, 

Care  of  your  living. 

***** 
I  heg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord, 
To  accept  my  grief.  Timon  of  Athens. 

When  dinner  was  over  that  day,  I  drew 
little  Ella  to  my  side,  leaving  our  two  dear 
protectors  to  talk  their  man's  talk  more 
freely  by  themselves  over  their  sparkling 
moselle,  withdrawing  with  her  into  a  little 
alcove  which  opened  into  a  green-house, 
built  off  the  room.  There,  while  we  were 
no  intruders  ourselves  upon  their  free  in- 
tercourse, we  had  only  to  look  round  to 
feel  the  comfort  of  their  presence. 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  observing 
my  pretty  companion  more  closely  than  I 
had  hitherto  clone.     When  I  had  gone  to 
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my  own  room  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  had 
taken  Ella  with  me.  I  had  then  asked  her 
how  old  she  was,  and  heard  to  my  surprise 
that  she  was  fifteen.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
it;  but  the  girl  seemed  quite  positive  on 
the  subject.  Looking  at  her  now,  as  she 
sat  by  my  side,  with  one  small  arm  lovingly 
circling  my  waist,  in  that  abandonment  to 
a  sudden  liking,  that  entire  acceptance  of 
one,  just  for  what  one  is  with  all  one's  im- 
perfections on  one's  head,  which  is  the  grace 
and  charm  of  childhood,  I  did  not  the 
least  wonder  at  Robert  Flemming  being 
reminded  of  the  queen  of  the  fairies.  '  Tit ' 
really  was  the  fittest  name  for  the  child- 
maid. 

'  Tit/  I  said,  '  who  curls  your  hair?  See, 
here  is  a  stray  curl-paper  hidden  under  the 
long  lock  over  your  left  ear.  Let  me  take 
it  away,  child.' 

1  Robert  curls  my  hair,  Mrs.  Elphinstone. 
I'll  tell  you  how  it  was  he  came  to  do  it, 
shall  I?  When  we  got  to  Marseilles — you 
know  papa  and  mamma  died  on  board — I 
had  an  Ayah  with  me.  But  my  Ayah 
wanted  to  go  back  to  Trinidad — you  know 
they  call  Trinidad  the  "  Island  of  Humming- 
Birds,"  don't  you?    So  she  went  back  with 
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a  family — such  a  number  of  little  girls — 
that  wanted  to  go  there,  too,  to  live  with  an 
uncle  who  was  something  or  other  out  there. 
So  that  was  how  Robert  came  to  curl  my 
hair.' 

4  How  good  of  Robert,'  I  said,  suiting  my 
manner  of  speaking  of  him  so  as  to  chime 
in  with  the  child's  feeling. 

c  Yes,  is  it  not  good  of  him  ?  You  don't 
know  how  glad  I  was  when  he  came  over  to 
fetch  me.  Oh,  you  don't  know,  I  suppose, 
that  he  has  only  just  come  over  from  Eng- 
land to  fetch  me?  Yes,  when  my  Ayah 
was  gone,  he  said  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  me.  But  he  told  me  he  knew  a 
friend  of  poor  mamma's  who  had  married 
a  Frenchman  and  kept  a  school  at  Brussels 
— this  Brussels  where  we  are  now;  I  don't 
know  if  there  is  any  other.  So  he  put  me 
there;  and  he  used  to  come  and  see  me 
twice  every  day  at  first,  because  I  was  so 
fond  of  him,  and  cried  so  much  at  being 
parted  from  him.  And  when  I  did  not  cry 
quite  so  much,  he  left  me  with  Madame 
Soulier  and  went  all  the  way  home  to  Eng- 
land. But  I  could  not  bear  it — indeed,  Mrs. 
Elphinstone,  I  could  not.  I  hated  Madame 
Soulier  and  I  did  not  like  the   girls.      The 
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only  one  I  could  understand  was  an  English 
girl,  and  she  called  me  "little  chit — little 
chit,"  because  she  had  heard  Robert  call  me 
"  Tit."  So  I  cried  again  worse  than  ever, 
and  was  always  worrying  Madame  Soulier, 
and  asking  for  Robert,  and  begging  them 
to  send  me  to  him,  till  I  got  quite  ill. 
And  then  the  girl  who  had  called  me  "  little 
chit  "  used  to  point  at  my  black  frock  and 
cry — "English  crow,  English  crow,  fly  away 
with  you,  we  don't  want  you  here.  We're 
all  French  young  ladies  here ;  fly  away  back 
to  foggy  England,  English  crow,  English 
crow !  "  So  when  Madame  Soulier  wrote  to 
tell  Robert  how  I  was  always  crying  and 
worrying  her  life  out,  he  came  to  fetch  me 
away;  and  now  I  am  so  happy,  and  I  love 
him  so  dearly.' 

It  was  no  time  just  then  to  suggest  the 
pain  of  another  parting  to  the  poor  child ; 
but  from  that  moment  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  win  her  heart  first — if  I  had 
not  already  got  it — and  by-and-by  induce 
her  to  come  and  live  with  me.  Robert 
Flemming  could  not  dras;  her  about  the 
world  with  him;  and  I  was  resolved  she 
should  never  again  be  put  to  such  an  ordeal 
as  that  of  living  the  unlovely  life  of  a  school- 
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girl.  My  mother — who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  been  at  a  school  with  May — had 
often  told  me  that  such  places  were  horrible 
places  for  girls.  I  knew  nothing  of  them 
myself,  but  I  took  her  word  for  it,  always 
knowing  her  to  be  right  in  everything  she 
said  and  did ;  and  my  father,  whose  heart 
was  more  bound  up  in  his  books  than  in  his 
merchandise,  had  always  been  my  com- 
panion and  teacher. 

I  looked  round  at  my  husband,  and 
gazing  into  his  dear  thoughtful  face,  felt 
how  this  little  stray  waif  of  the  sea  would 
thrive  if  she  could  only  cling  about  him  as  I 
had  clung  about  my  father.  And  if  we  might 
take  her  home  with  us  (home  ?  ah,  there 
came  the  pang !  Should  we  ever  see  Fairfield 
again?),  if  we  could  take  her  with  us,  and 
cherish  her  in  our  own  old  nest,  it  would  be 
the  best  return  I  could  make  to  kind  Robert 
Flemming,  whom  I  already  loved  like  a 
brother  for  his  gentle  and  manly  treatment 
of  me  on  what  he  always  afterwards  called 
4  the  little  sanded  floor.' 

As  I  did  so  look  round,  I  perceived 
that  my  husband  was  more  than  usually 
thoughtful  —  more  than  usually  silent. 
He  looked  deadly  pale,   too ;    and   I    saw 
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that  Robert  Flemming  looked]  at  him,  and 
saw  it  also. 

1 1  am  afraid/  said  Captain  Flemming, 
4  my  little  fairy  queen  has  been  tiring  you 
with  her  chattering,  Mrs.  Elphinstone.  She 
is  enough  to  give  any  one  a  headache, 
especially  after  a  walk  in  the  sun.' 

4  Not  at  all,'  I  said.  '  We  two  are  getting 
on  together  famously ;  are  wTe  not,  Tit  ? ' 

c  Will  you  let  me  love  you,  dear,  dear 
Mrs.  Elphinstone  ?  Ah !  I  know  I  may,  for 
you  squeeze  my  hand.  Robert,  don't  you 
love  her,  too?' 

6  Mrs.  Elphinstone  shall  have  loyal  service 
from  us  both,  my  little  queen.' 

A  sudden  movement  on  the  part  of  my 
husband,  again  made  me  look  towards  him. 
He  had  risen  from  his  chair,  and  was  stag- 
gering forward. 

Captain  Flemming  was  on  his  feet  in  a 
moment.  He  grasped  my  husband's  arm  to 
steady  him.     Ralph  seated  himself  again. 

'  Ralph,'  I  said — it  was  the  first  time  for 
weeks  past  that  I  had  found  myself  giving 
him  that  name — c  Ralph,  you  have  done 
too  much  to-day.' 

'  I  am  only  a  little  giddy,  Grace,'  he 
answered. 
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c  Grace,'  too !  I  think  I  never  heard  a 
sound  so  sweet  in  all  my  life ! 

Captain  Flemming  was  still  standing.  He 
now  moved  towards  Ella,  and  drew  the  tips 
of  her  little  fingers  through  his  arm. 

4  Come  away  with  you,  you  young  chat- 
tering pie!  You  have  plagued  our  kind 
friends  quite  long  enough.  Good-evening, 
dear  Mrs.  Elphinstone — good-bye,  Colonel. 
It  is  late  now.  We  shall  not  fail  to  look  in, 
and  see  how  you  are,  to-morrow. ' 

1  Pray  don't  go,  Flemming,'  said  my  hus- 
band ;  4  there  is  nothing  the  matter.  I 
started  this  morning  with  a  stupid  woman- 
ish sort  of  a  headache,  and  the  sun  over 
Waterloo,  I  conclude,  has  improved  upon  it ; 
it  is  nothing  more,  I  assure  you.' 

'  That  is  .quite  enough,  Colonel.  Good- 
night ;  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  play  martinet 
with  me.  I  am  under  other  command. 
Just  look  here !  Did  you  ever  see  such  an 
odd  little  creature  as  this  is  ? ' 

There  was  Tit  rubbing  her  sleepy  eyes 
with  one  hand,  and  curling  a  long  lock  of 
her  hair  round  Robert  Flemming's  fore- 
finger with  the  other ! 

No  sooner  were  our  farewells  for  the 
evening  spoken,  and  our  two  pleasant  guests 
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gone,  than  I  drew  towards  my  husband,  and 
begged  him  not  to  sit  up  any  longer,  as  the 
fatigue  had  so  overpowered  him. 

He  had  risen.  He  did  not  immediately 
reply  to  me,  but  began  as  usual  to  release 
the  fastenings  of  my  dress  for  the  night. 
I  had  often  remarked  that  he  did  this  when 
he  did  not  wish  me  to  observe  his  face. 
While  his  fingers  were  busy  with  the  back 
of  my  dress,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to 
see  him  without  turning  round. 

{  You  have  met  Captain  Flemming  be- 
fore/ he  said,  in  that  peculiar  tone,  half 
remark  and  half  question,  which  he  had 
adopted  of  late — as  if  he  felt  he  had  no 
right  to  demand  a  reply  to  a  direct  question. 

'  Yes,'  I  replied  quickly,  glad  of  an  open- 
ing at  last — '  yes,  once  before.  It  was  at 
Eunice's  cottage,  on  the  Appleby  road.  I 
knew  him  at  once— we  recognised  each 
other  directly.' 

c  Then  it  was  no  fiction  of  Kitty's.' 

'  Of  Kitty's  ? ' 

'  You  heard  her.' 

4  No ;  not  a  word.  Did  she  tell  you? 
How  did  she  know  ?     When?     Where?' 

There  was  no  answer. 

I   felt    bewildered.      I    knew    from    his 
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silence  he  must  mean  that  Kitty  had  spoken 
of  that  story  on  that  dreadful  day  when 
she  was  nry  only  defender.  But  I  had  not 
heard  that  part  of  her  defence  of  me.  It 
took  me  perfectly  by  surprise. 

'  Could  she  have  told  you  on  that  day  ? ' 
I  said.  '  I  heard  you  forbid  her  to  speak, 
and  then  I  heard  no  more — only  your  last 
words — only  your  heavy  breathing;  and 
then  my  head  swam  round — I  knew  no 
more.  Do  you  know  all,  or  may  I  tell  you  ? ' 

Still  not  a  word. 

'  It  was  in  the  days  when  you  loved  me. 
But  I  would  do  the  same  now.  I  am  not 
changed  to  you !  Tou  were  from  home. 
A  letter  came  for  you.  It  was  from  Robert 
Flemming.  He  was  angry  about  his  sister 
— angry  about  Dora.  His  letter  was — it 
was  a  challenge.  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  I  had  no  one  to  counsel  me.  I  ordered 
Blucher  to  be  saddled.  I  took  no  groom. 
If  I  did  wrong — if  it  was  unbecoming,  no 
one  knew  it  except  Robert  Flemming.  I 
met  him  alone — quite  alone  ;  so  all  was 
safe.  I  showed  him  that  you  had  done  no 
ill;  that  you  loved  Dora — that  we  both 
loved  her.  I  showed  him  that  I  could  not 
live  if  you  were   lost   to   me.     Did  I  do 
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so  wrong — so  very  wrong?     Was  it  a  sin 
to  stand  between  you  and  a  grave  ? ' 

Still  no  answer. 

I  grew  alarmed.  Had  I  done  what  he 
could  not  pardon  ?  I  was  beginning  to  lose 
my  self-possession. 

'  You  condemn  me ;  I  feel  you  do.  Are 
you  shocked  that  I  should  act  so  masculine 
a  part  ?  Is  that  what  displeases  you  ?  Pray 
hear  me.  I  had  no  idea — I  never  thought 
for  a  moment  that  a  man's  weapons  would 
be  needed,  and  I  a  woman  standing  there 
before  him.  I  took  your  pistols,  it  is  true 
— I  confess  it.  But  indeed  I  never  believed 
that  I  should  have  to  go  through  so  dread- 
ful an  ordeal.  I  did  not  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  any  man  would  go  that  length 
with  me.  I  believe  I  snatched  them  in 
my  haste  and  despair  only  to  put  strongly 
before  him  the  evil  of  what  he  was  doing. 
I  told  him  he  might  as  well  kill  me  at  once 
as  kill  you ;  I  must  have  died  all  the  same. 
That  is  all.  Pardon  me !  I  would  not  have 
done,  if  I  had  known,  anything  that  could 
offend  or  disgust  you.  I  would  not,  indeed, 
indeed  I  would  not — not  for  all  the  world ! y 

And  still,  and  still,  and  still  he  did  not 
speak. 
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Though  I  spoke  rapidly,  and  it  was  all 
said  in  a  second  or  two,  the  time  seemed 
long  for  him  to  keep  silence,  and  I  grew 
frightened  and  impatient. 

And  all  this  time  he  was,  or  seemed  to 
be,  busied  about  the  buttons  of  my  dress. 
The  trembling  of  his  hands  seemed  to  com- 
municate itself  to  me,  and  I  could  scarcely 
stand  on  my  feet. 

Why  did  he  not  speak  ?  And  why  did 
he  bend  over  me  till  my  knot  of  hair  was 
stirred  and  ruffled  by  his  breath? 

What  did  it  mean?  I  was  getting  des- 
perate. 

c  Oh  !  you  do  not  know  me  ! '  I  cried. 
'You  do  not  know  —  you  never  can 
know  all  my  love!  Do  what  you  will 
with  me — banish  me  from  your  side  in 
health  if  you  will,  but  let  me  be  near 
you — let  me  serve  you  in  your  sickness. 
Do  not  utterly  cast  me  out.  I  have  not 
deserved  that.  I  shall  die  if  you  do. 
You  have  been  and  are  the  life  and  soul 
of  all  my  being — my  joy  on  earth — my 
dream  of  heaven — my  Ealph — my  love — 
my  Ralph ! ' 

What  more  rambling  I  should  have  gone 
on  with,   I  know  not.      But  winning  no 
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reply,  I  looked  up  at  last,  and  turned  my 
face  towards  him. 

Still  it  seemed  that  I  was  not  to  satisfy 
myself  as  to  what  he  was  thinking  of  me. 

As  I  turned,  he  too  turned.  He  moved 
his  face  quickly  from  my  sight,  and  strode 
straight  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  hopeless,  then!  He  would  not 
speak.  He  could  not  forgive  me.  Yet — 
yet,  what  evil  had  I  done? 

This  explanation  had  broken  away  one 
of  the  links  of  evidence  against  me.  He 
knew  now  at  least  that  it  was  not  James 
Roupe  whom  I  had  met  in  secret.  Why 
did  he  not,  then,  doubt  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  as  to  all  the  rest?  So  would  I  have 
surely  done  by  him. 

The  room  was  darkening  round  me,  for 
the  lamp  had  burned  low  in  the  socket.  I 
had  fallen  on  my  knees  beside  the  table. 
But  I  could  not  pray.  I  could  only  think 
and  wonder,  and  weep  inwardly. 

Yet  a  ray  of  hope  came  to  me  at  last. 

Had  I  not — just  for  a  moment — fancied 
that  I  had  felt  a  touch  like  a  kiss  upon  my 
hair  ? 

Was  it  his  remorse  ?  Was  it  the  struggle 
at  his  heart  that  kept  him  silent? 
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He  was  always  shy  of  betraying  emotion 
— all  men  are  more  or  less,  I  thought. 
Could  that  be  all? 

If  he  believed  me  to  be  wholly  blameless 
he  would  never  forgive  himself  for  the 
anguish  he  had  caused  me — of  that  I  felt 
sure. 

Oh,  that  he  would  battle  with  himself ; 
trust  me ;  believe  that  I  would  forget  it  all ; 
and  come  back  to  this  room — come  back  to 
me  at  once,  now ! 

Would  he?     He  might. 

I  put  my  hand  to  the  fastening  of  my 
dress,  and  I  found  that  he  had  not  undone 
it.  He  had  either  not  undone  it  at  all,  or 
he  had  in  his  agitation  refastened  it  by 
mistake. 

If  he  knew,  or  recollected  this,  it  would 
afford  him  an  excuse — supposing  that  he 
sought  one — an  excuse  for  returning  when 
he  should  feel  calmer. 

Perhaps  he  would  return? 

As  I  thought  that  thought,  with  that 
hope  full  before  my  mind,  dwelling  upon  it 
with  a  fixedness  which  at  length  converted 
the  passing  suggestion  into  a  confirmed 
belief,  I  heard  the  door  behind  me  slowly 
open,  and  a  man's  footsteps  enter. 
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Without  an  instant's  doubt — an  instant's 
question,  I  started  to  my  feet,  and  with  a 
rapid  movement  turned  towards  the  door, 
fully  resolved  to  end  all  these  trying  doubts, 
by  casting  myself  at  once  into  my  husband's 
arms,  and  entreating  him  to  pardon  me. 

But  as  I  rushed  heedlessly  forward,  a 
miserable  disappointment  awaited  me. 

In  the  door-way  stood,  not  my  husband, 
but  Robert  Flemming ! 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


AN    ARMED    MAN 


Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice, 

And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election, 

She  hath  sealed  thee  for  herself ;  for  thou  hast  been 

As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  sufTers  nothing ; 

A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 

Hast  ta?en  with  equal  thanks ;  and  bless'd  are  those 

"Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled, 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 

To  sound  what  stop  she  pleases.     Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 

In  my  heart's  core,  aye,  in  my  heart  of  hearts, 

As  I  do  thee.  Hamlet. 

To  discover  ray  mistake  was  a  bitter, 
bitter  sorrow !  I  felt  like  one  who,  turning 
to  warm  himself  at  a  fire,  suddenly  stum- 
bles upon  an  iceberg. 

As  I  drew  back  quickly,  and  sank  into  a 
chair,  I  grew  cold  as  death,  and  looked,  I 
dare  say,  almost  as  ghastly. 

Robert  Flemminp;  was  a  moment  before 
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he  could  recover  from  his  surprise.  The 
next  instant  he  had  dropped  on  one  knee 
at  my  feet  for  the  purpose  of  chafing  my 
hands  and  warming  them  between  his 
own. 

c  Pardon — pardon ! '  he  said.  c  I  did  not 
think — I  did  not  know.  Pray  forgive  me. 
It  was  quite  unwarrantable  in  me  to  in- 
trude so,  to — to— — ' 

1  Say  not  a  word  about  it,'  I  replied,  in- 
terrupting him  in  a  faint,  low,  miserable 
voice.  '  I  was  anxious  about  Ralph.  My 
husband  is  ill.  I  thought  he  would  return. 
I  was  wishing  he  would  return/ 

4  Let  me  call  him,  dear  Mrs.  Elphinstone,' 
he  said.  '  Command  me  in  any  way.  Let 
me  do  something  for  you.  Shall  I  call 
him?' 

c  No,'  I  said,  c  oh,  no.' 

c  I  cannot  forgive  myself  for  my  ill-timed 
intrusion.  Ella  dropped  her  brooch  here. 
It  contains  her  mother's  hair.  I  came 
back  for  it  very,  very  foolishly.  Pray  for- 
get my  heedlessness.  How  ill  you  look. 
May  I  give  you  a  little  wine  ? ' 

He  rose  and  poured  out  a  glass  of  mo- 
selle and  gave  it  to  me.  I  did  not  feel  as 
if  I  could  swallow  it. 

i  2 
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c  Do  take  it;  let  me  entreat  you,'  he  said. 

He  was  so  earnest  and  anxious,  that  to 
satisfy  him,  I  took  the  wine. 

Robert  Flemming  was  not  blind.  He 
saw  perfectly  well  that  something  had  been 
amiss  between  my  husband  and  me.  But 
Robert  Flemming  took  a  very  especial  care 
that  I  should  not  see  that  he  knew  it. 
That  was  like  Robert  Flemming. 

I  did  not  stop  to  think  of  this  just  then; 
but  let  me  say  it  now.  Robert  Flemming 
was  always  armed;  he  walked  about  in 
armour  of  proof.  He  was  a  true  soldier  of 
the  Cross.  He  was  armed,  but  not  with 
weapons  wherewith  to  beat  the  world ;  his 
was  rather  the  cross -hilted  sword  which  the 
Templar  knights  of  old,  when  they  took 
their  vow  of  poverty  and  chastity,  laid  as  a 
reminder  upon  the  altar  erected  to  the  one 
true  God. 

The  light  of  the  lamp  was  dying  lower 
and  lower,  and  we  were  now  almost  wholly 
in  darkness.  Seeing  this,  Robert  Flemming 
groped  his  way  towards  the  sideboard, 
where  he  had  noticed  at  dinner-time  that 
there  stood  an  antique  silver  three-branched 
candlestand.  This  he  carried  outside  to 
where  a  lamp  was  burning  in  the  passage, 
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and  returned  with  all  the  candles  lighted. 
He  did  this,  as  he  did  everything  else,  for 
comfort  and  cheer  to  me. 

It  was  strange — it  struck  me  as  strange 
long  afterwards — that,  having  had  so  much 
cause  lately  to  fear  my  husband — that  is,  I 
mean  to  say,  so  much  cause  to  fear  his  quick 
way  of  taking  alarm  needlessly  on  certain 
points — it  was  strange  that  it  never  once 
entered  my  head  to  feel  afraid  lest  he  should 
after  all  return  to  the  room  while  Robert 
Flemming  was  ministering  to  me  in]  my 
weakness  and  my  sorrow.  I  can  only  say 
that  it  never  did  occur  to  me  to  entertain 
any  such  fear.  1  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  feeling  such  a  terror  if  an  angel 
from  heaven  had  come  down  and  stood 
there  between  me  and  my  husband's  wrath. 

Robert  Flemming  now  drew  a  chair 
beside  mine,  and  again  took  my  hands  in 
his  own. 

'  Do  you  feel  a  little  warmer  now  ? '  he 
asked. 

4  Yes,  much.  The  wine  you  gave  me 
has  quite  removed  the  chill. ' 

'  That's  ri^ht.  And  now  let  me  entreat 
you,  dear  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  not  to  be  un- 
easy,   not   to    worry   yourself    about    the 
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Colonel.  He  is  certainly  not  well.  I  saw 
that  at  once  this  morning  when  he  was 
walking  over  the  ground.  But  we  will 
soon  have  all  that  right.  Leave  him  to 
me ;  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  sick 
people.  The  Stuarts,  Ella's  father  and 
mother,  you  know,  would  not  let  a  soul 
else  come  near  them.  If  the  Colonel  is  not 
better  to-morrow,  you  must  let  me  take  him 
in  hand.  If  he  is  obstinate — all  men  are 
obstinate  when  they  are  ill,  I  am  dreadfully 
obstinate  myself — why  then  I  shall  send  a 
doctor  to  him,  and  we  shall  soon  have  him 
quite  himself  again.  So  come,  cheer  up. 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  look  so  anxious 
and  uncomfortable.  Why,  it  would  break 
my  little  Ella's  tender  heart  to  see  you  as 
you  are  just  now.' 

'  You  are  a  great  comfort  to  me.' 

4  Am  I  ?  Thank  you — a  thousand  times, 
thank  you.  And  you  will  promise  to  send 
for  me  on  any  emergency — send  for  me  at 
once?' 

c  I  will,  indeed ;  I  am  only  too  glad  to 
have  such  help  at  hand.' 

c  How  good  you  are.  I  will  take  care 
not  to  leave  the  hotel  to-morrow  for  a 
moment.     Our  rooms  are  on  the  next  flat 
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above  this.  Shall  I  leave  you  now,  or 
would  you  like  me  to  stay  a  little  longer  ?  ' 

1  Wait  one  moment.' 

1  For  ever,  if  you  want  me.  As  long  as 
ever  you  like.  I  only  thought  you  might 
be  feeling  a  little  weary,  or  might  wish  to 
go  and  look  after  the  Colonel.  I  am  in  no 
hurry  on  my  own  account.  I  could  stay 
till  the  dawn  with  the  greatest  comfort ;  I 
am  fond  of  sitting  up  these  fine  autumn 
nights;  I  often  sit  up  by  choice.  Pray 
believe  I  am  only  too  happy  to  stay  as  long 
as  I  can  be  any  comfort  to  you.' 

c  1  only  want  to  say  just  one  word  before 
you  leave  me.  I  hope  I  have  not  done 
wrong.  I  hope  you  do  not  mind;  but  the 
truth  is,  I  have  told  my  husband — told  him 
just  now  of  that  strange  proceeding  of  mine 
when  I  saw  you  last,  and  first.  I  thought 
it  best,  as  we  have  all  met  together  so 
happily  here,  to  make  no  further  secret 
about  it ;  and  it  is  right  that  I  should  tell 
you,  right  that  you  should  know.' 

'  Have  you?  have  you  told  him?  Have 
you,  indeed?  I  am  most  heartily  glad  of 
it.  It  was  just  like  you — just  exactly  the 
kind  of  thing  one  would  have  looked  for 
from  you.     I  am  sure  it  must  have  pained 
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you  to  have  a  secret — even  such  a  worthy 
secret  as  that — from  your  husband.  May 
I — may  I  ask  how  he  took  it  ?  He  was  not 
very,  very  angry  with  me,  was  he  ?  I  should 
be  grieved  if  I  thought  that ;  doubly  grieved 
now  that  I  know  him.  He's  a  gallant 
fellow,  a  truly  gallant  fellow ! ' 

c  I  can  hardly  answer  your  first  question, 
as  to  how  he  took  it,  for  he  said  so  little. 
He  was  so  ill,  you  know,  that  he  was  more 
silent  than  usual;  people  are,  when  they 
are  depressed  by  illness.  He  was  silent — 
naturally,  quite  naturally.  You  quite  un- 
derstand that,  do  you  not?' 

'  Quite.' 

4  Then,  you  know — to  answer  your  other 
question — he  cannot  have  any  cause  for 
anger  against  you.  All  you  did — in  send- 
ing that  challenge,  I  mean — was  very 
natural,  and  brotherly  too,  if  not  quite  wise 
or  right  in  a  religious  point  of  view.' 

4  You  echo  my  own  thought.  Now  one 
question  more.  You  will  pardon  me,  I 
am  sure.  But  I  want  to  know  just  as 
much  about  this  as  you  are  disposed 
to  confide  to  me — not  one  word  more,  re- 
member— that  I  may  know  how  to  act 
when  I  meet  Colonel  Elphinstone  to-morrow. 
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You  will  pardon  me,  if  I  crave  to  know  if — 
if ' 

1  If  he  blames  me  ?  I  see  that  is  what 
you  would  ask.  Well,  he — he  did  not  say  he 
blamed  me.  But  I  blamed  myself  for  my 
part  in  that  affair.  It  was  so  unwomanly, 
so  bold,  so  unlike  what  my  husband,  or 
any  man,  would  wish  his  wife  to  be,  that — 
that  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  justly 
have  felt  a  slight,  just  a  slight  amount  of 
annoyance  when  I  told  him  all  the  story.' 

'  I  see,  I  see !  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Elphin- 
stone,  you  must  have  told  the  story  very 
badly  indeed — the  story  of  that  hostile 
meeting  of  ours,  on  the  little  sanded  floor, 
you  know.  Have  I  your  full  permission  to 
refer  to  it  myself  when  next  I  see  Colonel 
Elphinstone?  I  should  very  particularly 
like  to  give  him  my  version  of  that  story.' 

'  Say  what  you  like,  do  what  you  like, 
Captain  Flemming.  I  will  be  guided  in 
everything  entirely  by  you.' 

'How  kind  you  are!  God  bless  you! 
Then  I  will  see  him  to-morrow,  and  we  will 
have  it  all  out.  You  are  not  afraid  of 
our  getting  hot-blooded  on  the  subject  of 
Dora  again,  are  you  ?  Pray  do  not  be  the 
least  alarmed.     I  will  give  your  husband 
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leave  to  shoot  me  like  a  dog  when  I  betray 
your  trust  in  me — and  I  gave  you  my 
promise,  remember.  Nay,  if  ever  I  deceive 
you,  I  am  content  to  die  the  death  of  a  dog, 
and  never  see  you  more — never  meet  you 
face  to  face  in  heaven !  ' 

1 1  trust  you  fully — entirely ;  trust  you 
with  the  most  precious  thing  I  have — with 
my  husband's  life.' 

1  Thank  you,  thank  you  heartily,  for 
your  faith  in  me.  I  shall  deserve  it  from 
you,  I  know.  All  that  I  have — all  that  I 
count  dear — my  life,  is  yours.  My  peace 
is  in  your  keeping.  Try  to  be  happy,  or 
you  will  make  me  wretched.  You  under- 
stand— I  hope  you  understand  me?  You 
see  that  it  is  I  who  have  caused  all  this — 
this — I — I  would  pour  out  my  heart's  best 
blood  for  you  or  the  Colonel.  Have  you 
anything  more  to  say?  Or  shall  I  go  now? 
I — I  almost  think  I  had  better  go  now.' 

c  Yes;  go  now,'  I  said. 

'Will  you  permit  me  just  once  more; 
will  you  permit  me,  as  you  kindly  did  once 
— on  the  little  sanded  floor  ?  ' 

He  still  held  my  hand  in  both  his  own. 
I  answered  him  by  raising  my  hand  to  his 
lips. 
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Robert  Flemming,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  observe  before,  was  very  absent  at  times. 
I  noticed  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  before 
he  had  ever  seen  me,  at  the  time  he  was  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  of  Eunice's  cottage, 
when  there  was  no  one  there  but  the  ugly 
boy  who  held  my  horse.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  I  heard  him  say,  as  his  head 
was  turned  from  me  to  the  window  I  had 
just  passed — c  What  an  earnest,  soul-lighted 
face!'  He  was  equally  absent  now.  He 
pressed  his  lips  upon  my  hand,  and  so 
stood  quite  silent  and  abstracted,  and  bowed 
over  it  for  a  second  or  two.  I  would  not 
hasten  his  leave-taking  after  all  his  kindness 
to  me,  but  yielded  my  hand  to  him  as  long 
as  he  cared,  in  his  forgetfulness,  to  hold  it. 

He  said  not  a  word  more;  but,  raising 
his  head  at  last,  and  looking,  I  thought, 
taller  than  when  I  had  noticed  him  standing 
last,  he  turned  away  from  me,  and  quitted 
the  room. 
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CHAPTEK  XL 

THE    SECOND   TRUST. 

Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God ! 

O  Duty ! 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 

Be  on  them ;  who,  in  love  and  truth, 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 

Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth : 
Glad  hearts  !  without  reproach  or  blot, 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not : 
Long  may  the  kindly  impulse  last ! 
But  thou,  if  they  should  totter,  teach  them  to  stand  fast ! 
Wordsivorth's  Ode  to  Duty. 

I  went  to  bed,  and  slept  restfully  after  all. 
At  an  early  hour  I  was  awake,  refreshed 
and  full  of  hope.  I  had  a  friend  now ;  I 
was  no  more  alone.  He,  Eobert  Flemming, 
would  see  and  speak  to  my  Ealph,  as  I 
could  not  speak  myself.  I  was  always  a 
miserable  falterer  with  my  tongue ;  my 
words  never  came  at  my  command.  They 
were  like  my  tears — it  was  either  none  at 
all,  or  a  deluge. 
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When  I  recalled  my  passionate  pleading 
of  my 'cause  with  my  husband  on  the  pre- 
vious night  after  my  long  forced  silence,  I 
blamed  myself  for  an  old  fault  of  mine. 
But  I  could  not  help  it ;  it  was  a  part  of  my 
nature.  My  father,  who  was  somewhat 
cold,  and  saw  only  the  surface  of  things, 
had  once  said  to  me  as  a  child,  '  Grace,  you 
are  too  vehement.  Sometimes  you  are  so 
still  and  self-contained,  that  I  know  very 
well  you  are  not  a  volcano ;  yet,  here  are 
you  breaking  out  all  at  once  into  a  passion 
of  grief  because  I  reprove  you.'  My  mother, 
who  felt  and  saw  deeper,  hearing  him,  came 
to  the  rescue.  c  Do  not  blame  the  child,7 
she  said ;  '  do  you  not  see,  my  dear,  that 
Grace  has  very  strong  feelings,  but  puts  a 
great  control  upon  herself.  She  is  very 
young;  can  you  wonder  that  sometimes 
when  you  have  been  very  hard  upon  her, 
very  constant  in  reproof  about  trifles,  she 
should  give  way  and  break  down  at  last  ? ' 

Well,  last  night  I  had  broken  down 
utterly.  I  was  no  longer  a  child,  no  longer 
so  young  as  to  have  the  excuse  my  mother 
gave  for  me.  I  must  put  a  stronger  guard 
upon  myself,  and  keep  the  expression  of 
my  feelings  better  under  control. 
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Having  summoned  the  chambermaid  to 
fasten  my  dress  (as  I  had  been  obliged  to 
call  her  to  my  aid  before  I  could  undress 
on  the  previous  night),  I  descended  to 
breakfast.  Ralph  had  not  yet  come  down, 
so  I  took  up  a  book  and  waited. 

Our  early  country  hours  had  never  been 
changed  during  our  foreign  travel ;  it  was, 
therefore,  with  some  surprise,  but  no  very 
particular  uneasiness,  that  I  saw  our  usual 
breakfast  hour  pass  by,  and  yet  no  Ralph 
appeared. 

The  first  half- hour  beyond  the  time  was 
nothing.  He  had  not  been  very  well,  and 
I  felt  glad  that  he  could  sleep  a  little  longer 
than  usual.  He  had  confessed  to  a  good 
deal  of  headache  latterly,  and  the  sense  of 
weakness  under  which  he  suffered  on  the 
day  just  past,  made  it  desirable  that  he 
should  get  all  the  rest  he  could.  But  a 
whole  hour  passed. 

Then  first  I  began  to  wonder.  Still,  I 
waited  and  waited.  Another  half-hour, 
then  an  hour.     Still  no  Ralph. 

By  this  time  I  had  begun  to  think  he 
must  be  seriously  ill.  Should  I  go  to  his 
door  and  ask  him  ?  I  knew  quite  well  where 
he  slept,  for  I  had  noticed  that  he  always 
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occupied  a  room  the  door  of  which  was  ex- 
actly opposite  to  mine.  How  I  knew  this 
was  because  he  would  never  have  his  valise 
taken  into  his  room,  but  always  ordered  it  to 
be  laid  down  exactly  opposite  his  door.  I 
fancied  he  did  this  in  order  that  I  might 
know  where  to  find  him  in  case  of  an  alarm 
of  fire  or  any  other  clanger  that  might 
threaten  me.  So  I  knew  quite  well  where 
to  find  him  now. 

I  took  another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
frightened  as  I  was,  before  I  could  make  up 
my  mind  to  do  this ;  I  had  grown  so  dread- 
fully shy,  and  fearful  of  offending  him. 
Then  I  went. 

I  knocked ;  at  first,  softly  ;  then  a  little 
louder ;  then  a  little  louder  still.  But 
there  was  no  answer. 

A  strange  quiver  of  sudden  alarm  ran 
like  quicksilver  through  all  my  blood. 

I  spoke  his  name.  Next,  forgetful  of 
everything  but  the  new  horror  that  had 
seized  me,  to  which  I  dared  not  give  a 
shape,  I  tried  the  door.  It  was  fastened 
within. 

I  now  held  the  handle  of  the  door 
tightly,  and  shook  it — shook  it  violently. 
Save  that  sound  there  was  no  other  sound. 
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I  rushed  up  the  stairs  on  to  the  second 
flat,  opened  the  first  sitting-room  door  I 
came  to — heaven-guided,  I  believe — and 
stood  before  Robert  Flemming. 

4  Good  heavens,  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  how 
pale  you  are ! '  he  cried.  c  What  is  the 
matter?7 

'  My  husband — is — ill — I  think,'  I  an- 
swered. 

'  Where  is  he  ?     Is  he  not  up  ? ' 

1  He  is  fastened  in  his  room.  I  cannot 
make  him  hear,'  I  gasped. 

Eobert  Flemming  said  no  more.  He 
had  started  up  on  my  entrance,  and  now 
seizing  my  hand,  made  me  guide  him  to 
Ralph's  door,  for  I  could  not  get  out  an- 
other word  for  the  terror  that  was  upon  me. 

Half  supported  by  Robert  Flemming,  I 
made  my  way  down  the  stairs  again,  and 
together  we  reached  Ralph's  door. 

'Elphinstone,  for  God's  sake  open  the 
door.     Your  wife ' 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  foot  on  the 
floor  inside  the  room.  I  was  relieved  at 
once ;  and  as  I  heard  the  lock  turned  and 
the  door  opening,  retreated  directly  to  the 
sitting-room,  leaving  Robert  Flemming  to 
see  and  speak  to  him. 
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No  one  came  to  me  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Then  Robert  Flemming  entered  the  sitting- 
room  where  I  was  waiting.  He  looked 
strangely  flurried.  I  thought  he  avoided 
meeting  my  eyes. 

'  I  fear  you  must  have  been  very  anxious 
all  this  time,'  he  said.  '  I  should  have 
come  sooner  if  1  could,  but  I  knew  you 
heard  the  door  open.  And — and,  in  fact, 
I  could  not  get  away/ 

c  How  is  he? '  I  asked. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  4  not  very  flourishing — 
not  very  first-rate.  I  think  he  must  have 
been  a  little — just  a  little  faint  when  you 
knocked.  He  is  really  better  now.  Now, 
pray  don't  look  so  startled  and  incredulous. 
I  would  not  deceive  you  in  so  serious  a 
matter — not  for  all  the  world  could  give 
me.' 

1  There  is  something  more  the  matter 
than  even  my  husband's  illness,  I  feel  sure 
of  that.  I  cannot  look  in  your  face,  Captain 
Flemming,  and  doubt  that  for  a  moment. 
My  husband  has  spoken  unkindly  to  you — 
you  are  angry?'  For  I  saw  that  he  was 
crimson  to  the  temples. 

4  Pray  do  not  question  me ;  I  cannot  bear 
it — indeed  I  cannot.     I  was  taken  by  sur- 
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prise.  But  there  is  nothing — no,  no,  no 
anger ;  quite  the  contrary,  I  do  assure  you, 
on  my  most  solemn  word  of  honour.' 

'  That  is  sufficient.  Not  anger,  then ; 
but  something — something  very  strange 
must  have  passed  between  you  to  disturb 
you  so.     Is  it  about  Dora  ? ' 

'  It  is  not  about  Dora.' 

'  Is  it  about  me  ? ' 

He  was  silent.  He  seemed  struggling 
for  composure. 

c  My  dear  Mrs.  Flemming,'  he  said  at 
last, — 'I  beg  pardon;  I — I  was  think- 
ing of  my  mother.'  (How  odd,  to  call  his 
mother  '  Mrs.  Flemming ! '  Yet,  no ;  it 
was  really  no  more  strange  than  Heine's 
calling  his  father  '  Clement  Favrel.')  '  My 
dear  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  I  meant  to  say,  do 
you  know  your  husband  has  some  very  odd 
notions  ?  Upon  my  life,  I  think  he  is  the 
most  romantic  fellow  I  ever  met  with  in  all 
my  life!  He  should  not  suggest  such 
things  to  people  as  he  does.  Pardon  me;  I 
really  scarcely  know  what  I  am  saying. 
Will  you — will  you  leave  him  to  me,  and 
oblige  me  by  dropping  the  subject? ' 

4 1  will,  if  you  so  earnestly  desire  it.  I 
will  ask  you  no  more  questions.' 
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1  I  do  most  earnestly  desire  it.  You 
will  relieve  me  very  greatly.  I  might  say 
something  that  would  wound  you ;  in  short, 
you  see,  I  am  quite  breaking  down.' 

He  was  silent  now,  and  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

In  a  little  time — and  I  took  care  not  to 
seem  to  notice  him — he  turned  quickly 
round,  and  spoke,  in  a  strange  strained 
voice,  a  very  common  phrase. 

I  You  have  had  no  breakfast,'  he  said. 
'  How  thoughtless  I  am.  Come  with  me  to 
Ella.  She  shall  make  it  for  you.  You 
must  not  stay  here  by  yourself.' 

'  Would  my  husband  rather  not  see  me, 
do  you  think?  If  so,  I  will  go  with  you  to 
Ella.' 

I I  would  rather  you  did  not  see  him  just 
yet ;  not  till  he  is  calmer ;  not  till  I  have 
spoken  to  him  again ;  not  till  I  have  warned 
him.  I  would  not  for  worlds  have  him  speak 
to  you  under  his  present  state  of  feeling, 
with  his  present  views ;  there  would  be  an 
end ' 

He  stopped.  I  said  no  more.  He  gave 
me  his  arm,  and  I  went  with  him  to  Ella. 

Ella  showed  a  great  deal  of  native  tact, 
and  still  more  of  feeling.     I  saw  now  that 
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she  was  indeed  not  such  a  child  as  she  had 
appeared  at  first  sight.  She  had  been  pre- 
sent, and  was  engaged  in  making  their  late 
breakfast,  when  I  had  presented  myself  so 
abruptly  before  Robert  Flemming.  She 
saw  at  a  glance  that  I  was  still  uneasy ;  and 
when  she  learned  from  us  that  my  husband 
had  been  poorly,  but  was  now  better,  she 
said  no  more,  but  only  threw  her  arms 
round  me  and  kissed  me  in  her  welcome 
and  sympathy. 

Eobert  Flemming,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen 
me  supplied  with  a  good  cup  of  tea,  asked 
Ella  for  a  second  supply,  which  he  took  up 
himself  to  my  husband. 

He  came  down  again  from  my  husband's 
room  very  grave,  but  no  longer  flurried. 
He  took  his  breakfast  almost  in  silence, 
however,  leaving  the  small  courtesies  of  the 
table  entirely  to  Ella,  who  did  all  with  a 
pretty  housewifely  care  and  thoughtfulness 
that  struck  me  greatly. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Robert  Flem- 
ming asked  if  I  was  disposed  to  take  a  turn 
in  the  park. 

c  Ella/  he  said,  4  will  be  occupied  for  an 
hour  with  her  French  teacher,  a  poor 
Flemish  widow,  whom  I  have  engaged  to 
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come  every  morning  during  our  stay  in 
Brussels ;  it  helps  to  amuse  my  little  friend, 
and  keeps  her  tongue  from  rusting.' 

''  I  shall  be  very  glad,'  I  answered;  'and 
when  I  come  back  refreshed  and  cheerful, 
I  shall  be  in  better  condition  for  an  inva- 
lid's room.'  For  I  was  yet  feeling  the 
effects  of  my  sudden  fright  about  Ralph. 

4  Yes,  and  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  you.     Shall  we  go  at  once? ' 

I  agreed,  and  wTas  ready  directly. 

'  Now,  dear  Mrs.  Elphinstone,'  he  said,  as 
soon  as  he  had  reached  the  open  walks, 
i  you  know  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
so  you  will  not  take  needless  alarm  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  intend  to  call  on  our  way  on 
an  old  English  physician,  a  resident  here. 
He  has  retired  from  practice,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  gladly  give  our  hero  the 
benefit  of  his  long  experience.  It  is 
scarcely  needed,  I  believe,  but — but  the 
fact  is,  I  do  not  feel  quite  at  ease  in  taking 
so  much  responsibility  upon  myself.  Your 
husband  is  not  well,  and  I  am  a  little 
puzzled  about  him.' 

1  It  is  the  best  thing  v?e  can  do,'  I  an- 
swered gratefully  ;  '  I  only  hope  he  will  not 
refuse  to  see  the  doctor.' 
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1  Kest  assured  lie  will  not.  I  insisted 
strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  the  step.  I 
showed  him  that  he  owed  it  to  me,  to — to 
you,  to  make  every  effort  towards  a  rapid 
and  complete  restoration/ 

'Does  he  admit  that  he  is  very  ill, 
then?' 

4  He  has  got  a  quite  unwarrantable  fancy 
into  his  head.  Now,  pray  don't  be  alarmed. 
But  the  Colonel  has  got  it  into  his  head 
that  he  is  going  to  die.  Men  always  do 
when  they  are  the  least  bit  ailing.' 

'  Oh,  I  should  have  gone  to  him  at  once. 
I  shall  never  forgive  myself.' 

1  Do  not  distress  yourself  about  that. 
He  is  rather  averse  to  seeing  you  at  present 
— not  from  any  unkind  feeling,  far  other- 
wise, believe  me.  Then,  too,  I  decided  for 
him  that  you  should  not  meet  till  he  had 
seen  the  doctor.  Until  his  mind  is  relieved 
of  this  notion  of  his,  that  his  life  is  in  danger, 
an  interview  with  you  would  be  too  painful 
— painful  to  him,  painful  to  you,  and  dread- 
ful to  me.' 

c  You  are  a  true  friend.  You  can  feel 
for  us  both.' 

'I  hope  you  trust  me — confide  in  me 
fully,  without  a  shadow  of  reserve.     Shall 
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I  tell  you  what  a  noble  heart  that  husband 
of  yours  has  ?  He  has  been  good  enough 
to  say  to  me  that  he  thinks  me  an  honest 
sort  of  a  fellow,  who  would  riot  see  a  friend 
go  over  the  side  without  looking  after  his 
locker  for  the  sake  of  his  little  ones.  And 
— and,  in  short,  dear  Mrs.  Elphinstone, 
with  this  notion  of  his  in  his  head — about 
dying — do  you  know  that  he  has  very 
earnestly  and  solemnly  put  you  under  my 
protection  in  case — in  case  of  the  worst,  you 
know.  When  he  gets  quite  well  again,  we 
will  make  him  laugh  at  his  sick  fancies. 
In  the  meantime,  while  the  admiral's  ship 
is  in  dock  repairing,  I  hope  you  will  be 
content  to  sail  under  my  colours.' 

c  A  better  protector  no  woman  need  ask.' 
'  We  shall  not  fight,  after  all,  shall  we  ? 
We  were  very  near  it,  though,  on  the  little 
sanded  floor.  Ah!  I  see  it  is  of  no  use 
trying  to  jest  you  out  of  your  anxiety. 
I'll  have  done  with  that,  then.  I  wish  you 
could  give  me  something  that  I  could  do 
for  you ;  but  a  man  is  so  helpless,  so  power- 
less in  a  crisis  like  this.' 

1  May  I  ask  you  just  one  question,  now?' 
'  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer  it ;  if  I  can- 
not, you  will  pardon  me  ? ' 
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4  Is  he — is  my  Ralph  unhappy  about 
me?' 

4 1  will  tell  vou.  He  said  he  had 
wronged  you  in  some  way — of  course  he 
did  not  say  to  me  in  what  way;  and  that 
he  should  never  forgive  himself  to  the  last 
hour  he  breathed.  He  called  you  an  angel 
of  light.' 

4  Do  you  not  think  he  was  a  little  de- 
lirious?' I  asked. 

4  When  he  wronged  you  ?  Yes/  an- 
swered Robert  Flemming. 

4  No ;  now  ?  When  he  spoke  in  that 
way  ? p  I  said. 

4  Well,  I  cannot  say  I  think  so.  But 
here  we  are  at  Dr.  Simpson's  door.' 

Dr.  Simpson  was  reported  not  at  home. 
He  was,  however,  expected  in  very  shortly. 
Captain  Flemming  left  his  card,  with  my 
husband's  name,  and  his  address  at  the 
hotel ;  and  added  a  few  words  in  pencil  de- 
siring that  the  doctor  would  lose  no  time 
in  visiting  the  Colonel  on  his  return. 

4  Now,  I  do  hope  you  feel  relieved,  dear 
Mrs.  Elphin stone.  The  doctor  will  not  be 
long  after  us,  I  dare  say.  You  will  accept 
the  other  arm?'  he  added  with  a  kind 
smile,  as  we  turned  from  the  door. 
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Thinking  he  wished  me  to  change  sides, 
I  was  about  to  accept  the  support  of  his 
other  arm  instead  of  that  which  he  had 
offered  me  before. 

*  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that/  he  said,  as 
the  smile  deepened  about  his  mouth.  '  I 
meant  the  other  arm  of  the  service — at 
your  service,  Mrs.  Elphinstone.  A  poor 
post-captain  is  a  lame  substitute  for  a  mili- 
tary guard  of  honour.  It  is  a  useful  arm 
of  the  service,  enough — the  naval  arm — in 
its  turn;  but  somehow  the  military  have 
it  all  their  own  way;  carry  off  all  the 
prizes/ 

4  Tt  was  very  stupid  of  me  not  to  take 
your  allusion;  you  see  how  matter-of-fact 
I  am.' 

4  You  see  things  with  such  simple  eyes,' 
he  said.  '  Now,  our  dear  Colonel  is  just 
the  reverse.  His  imagination  seems  always 
at  work.  He  is  the  most  fanciful  and  ro- 
mantic fellow  I  ever  came  across.  But  a 
noble  fellow — a  right  noble  fellow ;  a  gen- 
tleman every  inch  of  him  ! ' 

Our  talk  dropped  off  as  we  drew  near  to 
our  temporary  home  again.  I  had  kept 
up  pretty  well  under  the  influence  of  the 
fresh   air;    Robert   Flemming's   efforts   to 
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cheer  me,  and  my  own  attempts  to  subdue 
my  anxious  craving  for  the  sight  of  my 
husband's  face,  having  kept  me  on  the 
sunny  side  of  sorrow;  but  as  we  entered 
the  hotel  I  was  again  feeling  weary-hearted. 

Eobert  Flemming  took  me  up  at  once  to 
Ella,  as  if  he  were  afraid  that  my  resolution 
to  be  guided  by  him,  and  forbear  any  attempt 
to  see  my  husband  just  yet,  would  not  hold 
out  if  I  were  left  alone.  But  he  ran  down 
to  my  husband's  room  directly  after  he 
had  seen  me  safe,  to  bring  me  a  report  of 
how  matters  stood  there.  He  was  not  gone 
long ;  and  when  he  came  back  he  brought 
me  a  message  that  made  my  heart  sing. 

'Mrs.  Elphinstone,'  he  said,  'between 
my  regard  for  your  husband,  and  my — my 
regard  for  you,  I  am  sadly  drifted  about. 
I  could  not  conceal  from  him,  my  con- 
science would  not  let  me,  that  your  heart 
has  been  aching  all  the  morning  just  to  ex- 
change a  word  with  him.  He  bids  me  say 
it  would  be  an  infinite  blessing  to  him — 
would  do  him  all  the  good  in  the  world 
just  to  see  your  face  for  one  moment.' 

I  started  up  without  waiting  for  another 
word,  sure  now  from  this,  and  from  what 
Eobert  Flemming  had  told  me  in  the  park, 
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that  my  husband  doubted  me  no  more. 
But  my  companion  checked  my  impetuous 
movement.  He  had  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him  as  he  entered,  and  he  now  set 
his  back  against  it. 

c  Hear  me  one  moment,  for  mercy's 
sake ! '  he  said.  c  Ask  him  no  questions. 
He  has  promised  me  to  be  careful.  But — 
but  he  is  weak.  You  must  not  excite  him. 
Keep  him  as  quiet  as  you  can  till  Dr. 
Simpson  comes.  That  is  all ;  now  go,  and 
heaven  bless  and  comfort  you ! ' 

He  no  longer  barricaded  the  way,  and  I 
passed  out. 

I  knocked  at  my  husband's  door,  and 
heard  a  faint,  c  Come  in.' 

The  room  was  almost  in  darkness.  Ro- 
bert Flemming's  hand,  as  I  guessed,  had 
drawn  those  blinds  and  curtains  down ;  I 
was  to  hear  but  few  words,  and  the  eye  of 
love  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  read  more 
than  Robert  Flemming  chose  that  I  should 
read  in  the  expression  of  my  husband's 
face. 

As  I  approached  the  bedside,  my  knees 
trembled  so  violently  that  I  was  glad  to 
catch  at  a  bedside  chair  that  stood  near. 
I    did   not   sit   down   there.      That  chair 
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stood  a  little  too  far  off  from  a  certain 
hand  that  lay  stretched  out  above  the 
coverlet  on  the  side  at  which  I  entered. 
My  knees  were  ready  for  their  office,  for 
they  would  bear  me  up  no  longer.  I 
dropped  upon  them ;  and  though  my  eyes 
were  growing  dim,  my  lips  found  the  hand, 
and  did  not  lose  it  again.  It  was  a  weak, 
shivering  hand,  so  weak  and  shivering  that 
one  would  wonder  how  it  had  ever  held  a 
sword.  It  was  a  cold  hand,  for  all  its  warm 
blood  was  traitor  to  it,  had  left  it  defenceless, 
and  had  gone  battling  about  the  heart. 
My  lips  were  too  hot  for  it,  so  I  gave  it  my 
cheek;  then  my  lips  again,  and  then  again 
my  cheek.  And  this  game  they  played  till 
lips,  and  cheek,  and  hand  were  drowned — 
drowned  in  tears. 

Robert  Flemming  need  not  have  feared. 
Words  were  very  few  in  that  chamber,  it 
seemed;  and  they  would  not  come  when 
they  were  called.  Words  are  bad  watchers 
ever  in  sick  rooms;  but  now  they  wholly 
forgot  their  office,  and  fairly  fell  asleep ! 

That  chamber  was  as  silent  as  a  Quakers' 
meeting-house.  If  any  spirit  rested  on  our 
lips,  it  wanted  no  voice  of  ours;  it  could 
speak    quite   well   without.     A   sound   of 
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mortal  meaning  would  have  disturbed  and 
put  it  to  flight. 

But  the  world  had  other  hands  where- 
with to  fight  life's  battles,  besides  that  poor 
hand — down,  down  so  low,  crushed  beneath 
those  lips,  buried  beneath  that  cheek  again 
and  again. 

What  do  people  do  knocking  at  doors  ? 

Is  heaven  to  be  stormed  again,  and  by 
other  arms,  when  we  have  so  newly  won 
it?  Do  we  no  sooner  win  our  way  within 
the  gate  than  we  are  thrust  out,  and  it  is 
closed  again  in  our  very  face? 

Oh,  it  is  the  doctor!  Well,  he  is  wel- 
come. 

I  passed  Dr.  Simpson  as  he  entered  the 
room,  and  I  left  the  sick  man  and  his 
helper  together. 

I  passed  into  my  own  sleeping-room, 
and  bathed  my  eyes.  It  was  needful  for 
me  to  await  Dr.  Simpson  in  the  sitting- 
room  as  soon  as  he  should  be  ready  to 
leave  the  bedside  of  his  patient. 

I  now  sought  that  room. 

But  Robert  Flemming  was  there  before 
me.  He  was  waiting,  waiting  anxiously 
for  me ;  waiting,  to  gather,  not  from  words 
of  mine,  but  from  my  looks,  from  the  re- 
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gards  I  should  turn  on  him,  what  had 
passed  during  that  brief  interview  of  mine 
with  my  husband. 

He  met  me  at  the  door  almost  before  I 
could  close  it.  He  took  my  two  hands  in 
his ;  that  was  always  his  way.  He  looked 
straight  into  my  eyes. 

Whatever  it  was  that  he  desired  to  read 
there,  he  was  satisfied,  wholly  and  entirely 
satisfied. 

I  met  his  look  with  a  frank,  cordial  kind- 
ness. 

Eobert  Flemming  gave  one  long  sigh  of 
relief. 

c  Thank  heaven ! '  he  said.  '  I  reposed 
a  great  trust  in  your  husband,  Mrs.  El- 
phinstone,  and  he  has  not  betrayed  me. 
He  has  reposed  a  great  trust  in  me,  too, 
and  I  will  never  betray  that  trust  of  his 
either,  so  help  me  God ! ' 
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He  fixes  good  on  good  alone,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows  : 

Even  more  pure 
As  tempted  more ;  more  able  to  endure 
As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress  ; 

Hence  more  alive  to  tenderness : 
Will  stand 

On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire, 
And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire. 
He  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim. 

Wordsworth 's  Happy  Warrior. 

The  peace  of  heaven  seemed  to  have  de- 
scended upon  my  spirit.  But  that  peace 
was  short-lived. 

Robert  Flemming,  directly  after  speaking 
those  words  I  have  just  recorded,  left  me 
alone  to  await  the  doctor's  verdict. 

Doctor  Simpson  entered  the  room  very 
soon  after,  with  that  peculiar  professional 
air  which  is  as  inscrutable  as  the  face  of  an 
Egyptian  sphinx — too  bland  for  sorrow,  too 
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elate  for  despair,  too  serious  for  unmiti- 
gated hope.  Seeing  me  standing,  he  set  a 
chair  for  me  facing  the  window,  as  if  I 
were  a  patient,  and  next  drew  one  for  him- 
self, nearly  but  not  quite  opposite  to  me,  so 
as  to  have  a  full  view  of  my  face,  without 
intercepting  the  light  that  streamed  in  upon 
it  from  the  unshaded  window. 

'Our  patient  is  a  little  low,'  he  said; 
'  we  must  be  generous  with  him,  my  dear 
madam.     Has  he  been  long  ill? ' 

4  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  gradually  failing 
for  the  last  three  weeks:  he  was  at  the 
worst  yesterday.' 

1 1  find  him  exceedingly  reserved.  I 
must  trouble  you  to  answer  a  few  questions 
for  him.  Perhaps  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  our  way  a  little  better.  Did  you  ever 
know  him  suffer  in  this  way  before  ? ' 

'  Never.' 

c  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  is  anything  weighing  on  his  mind? 
Any  business  difficulty? ' 

' No;  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind.' 

4  Nothing  of  that  kind,  you  say.  Any- 
thing touching  his  affections  ? ' 

I  hesitated.  It  was  very  awkward ;  but 
Ralph's  life  was  at  stake. 
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c  There  may  have  been/  I  admitted ;  '  but 
I  believe  that  is  past/ 

The  good  doctor  saw  me  disturbed,  and 
bent  his  eyes  for  a  moment  on  the  ground. 
After  giving  me  time  to  recover  myself  he 
questioned  me  further. 

'  Now,  my  dear  madam/  he  said,  c  you 
will  pardon  an  old  family  man  like  me :  it 
is  of  no  use  beating  about  the  bush.  There 
is  some  little  estrangement  between  you. 
What  is  amiss  ?     Cannot  you  make  it  up  ? ' 

i  There  is  no  estrangement.' 

'Well,  well,  call  it  what  you  like — a 
misunderstanding  or  anything  else.' 

1  We  would  lay  down  our  lives  for  each 
other.     He  is  only  too  tender-hearted.' 

'  That  is  my  idea.  He  seems  to  me  like 
a  man  suffering  under  remorse.' 

c  He  has  no  cause.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Then  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  soon  set  him  quite  to  rights. 
You  are  not  a  nervous  subject,  are  you? 
You  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  troubled  that 
way.' 

'  Not  often.  I  see  what  you  mean.  My 
husband  is  about  to  be  more  seriously  ill 
than  he  is  even  now.' 

'  We  will  hope  not — we  will  hope  not. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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It  is  not  always  possible  to  foresee  in  these 
cases  exactly  what  may  ensue.  We  must 
watch  him  well  and  ward  off  any  further 
mischief,  if  possible.  He  is  suffering  at 
present  from  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
generally  depressed  state  of  the  system. 
We  must  keep  his  mind  easy  if  we  can,  and 
we  will  hope  all  will  be  well  in  a  few  days/ 

'  If  not,  what  are  we  to  look  for?'  I  asked 
with  an  assumption  of  stoical  calmness, 
belied  by  my  beating  heart. 

'  Why,  the  fact  is,  we  have  had  a  long 
wet  season,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
typhus  about.' 

' 1  understand/  I  said ;  c  he  has  the  fever 
now.' 

c  What  should  make  you  think  that  ?  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  has  reached  that 
point  yet.  But  I  will  look  in  again  this 
afternoon.  Can  you  give  me  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  ? ' 

I  gave  them.  He  wrote  a  prescription, 
and  departed. 

I  took  a  few  moments  to  calm  myself, 
and  then  went  straight  to  Kalph's  room. 

Dr.  Simpson  had  drawn  up  the  blinds. 
There  was  light  enough  now,  and  I  could 
see  as  I  entered  the  room  that  my  husband's 
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eyes  were  wandering  in  search  of  me,  as  if 
I  had  been  missed.  It  was  so  intense  a  joy 
to  see  that  growing  love  for  my  presence, 
that  half  the  trouble  on  my  face  vanished 
as  I  met  his  eyes. 

1  May  I  come  to  you  ? '  I  asked. 

I  If  you  wish  it/  he  said. 

I I  do  wish  it.  The  dearest,  warmest 
wish  of  my  heart  is  to  be  near  you.' 

'  Is  the  doctor  gone  ? '  he  asked  feebly. 

1  He  is.' 

1  What  does  he  say  ?  ' 

4  He  leaves  you  very  much  in  my  hands. 
I  think  he  is  right.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  I  have  some  power  to  lighten  your 
suffering. ' 

'How?' 

'  If  only  you  would  lean  on  me  as  you 
once  leant.' 

He  answered  wide  of  the  mark. 

1  You  will  find  this  room  chilly/  he  said. 

His  voice  was  a  little  broken. 

'You  had  better  pull  the  blind  to  the 
top,'  he  added,  '  and  sit  in  the  sun  while 
you  stay.' 

CI  have  all  the  sun  I  want  here/  I  said. 

4  You  are  in  the  cold  shadow.' 

1  No ;  I  am  warm  to  my  heart's  core.' 
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I  think  he  could  scarcely  mistake  the 
smile  that  broke  over  all  my  face  as  I 
turned  my  eyes  to  his.  His  own  was  grave 
and  mournful.  He  looked  tenderly  upon 
me,  I  thought:  yet  he  soon  turned  his 
head  away. 

4  You  should  have  left  me  to  my  wounds/ 
he  said. 

4  The  Levite  was  a  man :  a  woman  had 
not  done  so.' 

It  was  quite  as  well  that  we  should  be 
called  to  other  thoughts  now,  however 
trifling,  since  enough  had  been  said  by  me 
— said  rather  by  looks  than  by  words — to 
assure  him  of  my  entire  love  and  devotion 
to  him ;  and  I  gladly  rose  to  take  in  a  cup 
of  beef-tea  which  I  had  taken  care  to  order 
for  him  before  I  went  out. 

I  drew  my  arm  round  him  so  as  to  help 
him  to  rise  a  little,  and  forgot  to  take  it 
away  again.  I  fear  it  must  have  been 
rather  hard  between  him  and  the  pillow  I 
had  placed  to  support  his  back ;  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  mind.  He  was  very  long  over 
that  cup  of  beef-tea;  and  it  did  him,  so  it 
seemed,  less  good  than  it  should  have  done, 
for  his  head  grew  heavy,  and  fell  on  my 
shoulder.     Soon,  however,  his  eyes  closed 
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as  if  he  would  sleep,  like  a  soothed  child, 
and  I  laid  him  gently,  very  gently,  down; 
not,  however,  withdrawing  my  arm :  petted 
children  sleep  so  best,  I  thought,  and  so 
may  he.  He  lay  so,  quite  calm  and  still, 
for  very  long — for  hours ;  I  sitting  by  his 
side  as  silent  and  as  calm  as  he,  with  his 
head  upon  my  arm. 

The  doctor's  second  visit  broke  through 
that  little  lull  betwixt  fear  and  sorrow. 

It  was  now  told  me  in  plain  terms 
enough  that  my  Ralph  had  typhus  fever. 
I  knew  that  before. 

When  Dr.  Simpson  was  gone  again,  I 
went  quietly  up  to  the  other  flat,  to  the 
room  of  our  new  friends.  Robert  Flemming 
sat  at  a  window  at  the  far  end  of  the  room 
with  a  book,  which  he  was  not  reading. 
Ella  was  not  there,  I  was  glad  to  find. 

I  was  careful  not  to  enter  the  room,  for 
my  arms  were  yet  warm  and  glowing  with 
the  fever  in  my  husband's  blood,  and  there 
might  be  contagion  where  I  stepped.  But 
I  spoke  across  the  threshold,  with  the  door 
held  open  in  my  hand.  I  spoke  quickly,  for 
I  had  hardly  turned  the  handle  of  the  door 
and  looked  in,  before  Robert  Flemming  was 
on  his  feet,  and  coming  forward  to  meet  me. 
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1  Back — back,  Captain  Flemming,'  I  said. 
i  Do  not  approach — do  "not  touch  me ! ' 

He  stood  aghast  for  an  instant.  Poor 
fellow !  he  quite  mistook  me. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  he  asked.  '  What 
have  I  done  ? ' 

I  dare  say  I  looked  a  little  strange,  for  I 
was  alarmed  for  his  danger  when  I  saw  him 
coming  so  near  me. 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
cried,  '  My  God !  Then  it  is  all  over :  he 
has  told  you.' 

4  My  husband  has  the  typhus  fever/  I 
said.  '  I  came  to  ask  you  to  take  Ella 
away — to  place  her  for  a  few  days  with 
her  teacher,  the  poor  Flemish  widow.  Ella 
must  not  approach  me,  there  is  contagion 
in  my  touch.  Now,  do  not  come  a  step 
nearer,  or  I  must  not  speak  to  you.  You 
had  better  go,  too,  Captain  Flemming.  It 
is  idle  to  run  any  needless  risk.' 

Again  I  saw  that  light  in  Robert  Flem- 
ming's  face  which  had  so  struck  me  once 
before  in  Eunice's  cottage. 

{  Have  you  then  been  in  the  Colonel's 
room,'  he  said,  4  since  you  knew  this  ? ' 

'  I  had  just  seen  him  when  Dr.  Simpson 
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came  and  told  me.     I  have  been  with  him 
again  since — have  just  left  him.' 

4  Just  pass  me,  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  will 
you  ? '  he  said.  4  Give  me  as  wide  a  berth 
as  you  like,  but  just  oblige  me  by  passing 
on  to  that  window,  and  sitting  down  a 
moment,  while  I  speak  to  you.' 

It  seemed  so  simple  a  thing  to  ask,  that 
I  obeyed  at  once.  1  went  to  the  window, 
walking  along  by  the  wall  at  a  good  distance 
from  him,  and  sat  down.  He  took  my 
place  at  the  door. 

4  Mrs.  Elphinstone,'  he  said,  '  do  you  not 
see  the  risk  you  are  running?  I  must  beg 
that  you  will  go  into  Colonel  Elphinstone' s 
room  no  more  till  the  danger  of  infection  is 
over/ 

4  I  shall  be  there  day  and  night,'  I  said. 

4  Not  while  I  have  an  arm  to  keep  you 
out  of  it,'  was  his  answer. 

I  almost  smiled  at  such  a  futile  attempt 
to  persuade  me  out  of  my  duty.  Yet  I 
could  not  but  feel  the  genuine  kindness  of 
this  gallant  young  sailor. 

4  You  are  very  thoughtful,'  I  said,  4  but 
such  a  thing  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
If  it  were  solely  and  simply  my  duty,'  I 
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replied,  'I  hope  I  should  go  to  him,  stay 
with  him,  and  nurse  him  through  it  all. 
But  I  have  no  life  elsewhere  save  by  that 
sick-bed  of  his — so  I  have  nothing  to  lose.* 

4 1  shall  not  loose  my  hold  upon  this 
door  till  you  promise  to  give  up  your  post 
to  me,'  he  went  on.  c  I  am  much  better 
able  to  nurse  a  man  in  a  fever  than  you 
are,  Mrs.  Elphin stone.  I  am  used  to  com- 
mand my  own  ship,  and  I  can  command 
your  husband's  at  a  push.  I  intend  to 
take  up  my  station  on  his  quarter-deck. 
You  may  be  first  lieutenant  with  all  my 
heart,  if  you  like.  I  shall  not  even  object 
to  your  bringing  all  the  stores  as  far  as  the 
door  of  the  invalid's  cabin,  if  you  choose. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  be  struck  off  the 
list  while  I  know  how  to  do  my  duty.' 

I  felt  quite  amazed  at  the  man's  de- 
termination !  AVas  this  Robert  Flemming — 
this  the  careless  sailor  who  walked  the  room 
but  a  moment  before  with  that  somewhat 
rolling  gait  that  seemed  to  take  the  world 
so  easy? 

I  rose  up,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
him. 

c  Not  a  step  nearer,  if  you  please,  Mrs. 
Elphinstone,  till  I  have  your  promise.' 
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4 1  have  none  to  give/  I  said.  4  I  am 
going  to  my  husband.' 

4  No,  you  are  not/  he  said.  4  I  am  not  a 
very  stout  fellow,  but  I  am  not  a  shadow, 
and  you  cannot  pass  through  me.' 

4  Captain  Flemming,  have  the  goodness 
to  give  way.' 

4  You  promise  ? ' 

4  No.' 

4  Then  I  wait  here  till  you  do.' 

4  You  are  not  serious,  I  think  ?  I  should 
find  it  difficult  to  be  angry  with  you.  Once 
more,  please  to  step  aside.' 

4  No  nearer — come  no  nearer.  I  am  in 
danger  of  the  fever,  you  know,  if  you  come 
so  close.  You  avoided  me  just  now;  avoid 
me  still.  Go  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  hear  me.' 

4  Let  me  pass,  sir ! ' 

4  No.' 

4 1  will  pass,'  I  said. 

I  tried  to  open  the  door,  but  he  put  his 
foot  against  it. 

4  For  God's  sake,  do  not  oppose  me ! '  he 
cried.  4  Give  me  my  own  way ;  it  is  not 
much  I  ask  of  you.  I  entreat — I  beseech 
you.  You  do  not  know  all  the  reasons  I 
have  for  asking  this.    Your  life  is  precious 
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— to  the  Colonel.  But  it  is  not  that  only. 
Eemember  that  his  life  is  precious.  What 
can  you  do  with  him  when  the  fever  is 
raging  in  him — when  he  becomes  delirious, 
and  perhaps  talks  wildly,  madly  of  things 
that — that — have  no  existence?  And  when 
he  will  need  a  strong  arm  very  likely  to 
control  and  quiet  him?  You  will  persist? 
Hear  me,  then.  I  have  not  said  enough 
yet,  it  seems.  All  I  have  yet  said  is 
nothing — has  no  weight  with  you,  then? 
Nay,  you  shall  hear  me  out.  But — but, 
for  God's  sake,  do  not  oppose  me  in  this 
matter.' 

I  was  still  persisting  in  trying  to  get  the 
door  open.     It  began,  I  thought,  to  yield. 

'  Take  your  hand  away — take  it  away,  I 
pray,'  he  said.  c  I  cannot  give  up  the  point. 
In  mercy,  desist.  I  will  not  yield  to  you ; 
by  the  living  God  I  will  not !  There,  there, 
yield  to  me,  dear  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  and  I 
shall  be  eternally  grateful.' 

I  had  loosed  the  door-handle  for  a  mo- 
ment; but  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
Again  I  tried  to  open  the  door. 

'Is  it  possible,'  he  said,  while  a  flush, 
like  that  of  anger,  mounted  to  his  face, 
4  is  it  possible  that  you  will  drive  me  to  use 
force  ? ' 
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'  Hear  me — you  shall  hear  me  first.  You 
do  not  know — you  do  not  dream  what  he 
has  said.  If  he  died,  I  should  feel  that  I 
had  murdered  him  in  leaving  him  to  your 
weak  hands.  He  has  made  over  all  his 
wealth  to  me — all  that  makes  him  rich ;  he 
has  willed  it  to  me  with  his  living  breath, 
and  he  will  confirm  the  gift  with  his  dying 
command.  Will  you  oppose  me  now? 
Will  you  contend  with  me  any  longer? 
Will  you  make  me  stand  by  and  see  him 
go  to  his  grave  for  want  of  a  strong  hand 
to  help  him  ?  Will  you  see  me  live  to  profit 
by  his  death  ? ' 

I  heard  little  save  a  man's  voice  opposing 
my  desire  to  reach  my  husband's  side.  I 
saw  nothing  but  the  shut  door  barred  by 
Kobert  Flemming.  My  woman's  obstinacy 
was  in  full  force,  and  I  still  contended  with 
him  for  my  right. 

4  Nay,  if  you  will  drive  me  to  it — if  you 
will  not  hear  me — I  must  use  force.' 

The  next  instant  I  felt  myself  caught  by 
both  hands,  and  swung  firmly,  but  gently, 
into  a  chair. 

Before  I  could  express  my  surprise,  or 
well  knew  where  I  was,  Robert  Flemming 
was  out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A   SOUL  AT   SEA. 

If  Fate  his  dear  ambition  mar, 

And  load  his  breast  with  hopeless  pain, 
And  seem  to  blot  out  sun  and  star, 

Love,  lost  or  won,  is  Wisdom's  gain : 
For,  looking  backward  through  his  tears, 

With  vision  of  maturer  scope, 
lie  smiles  as  one  dead  joy  appears, 

The  platform  of  some  better  hope  ; 
Confessing  that  the  sharpest  smart 

Which  human  patience  may  endure, 
Pays  light  for  that  which  leaves  the  heart 

More  generous,  dignified,  and  pure. 

Coventry  Patmoke. 

I  was  allowed  to  enter  that  sick  room  no 
more. 

My  husband  was  a  prisoner  of  war.  He 
had,  indeed,  been  that  before,  barricaded 
in  his  room  by  the  enemy  of  life — fever. 
But  now  his  gaoler  was  changed.  The 
new  guard  set  over  him  ruled  him  with  an 
iron  hand,  and  kept  the  key  at  once  of  the 
door,  and  of  the  position. 
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To  that  door  I  was  allowed  to  come ;  not 
one  step  further.  I  could  get  no  sight  of 
the  face  I  loved  dearer  than  any  face  on 
earth ;  it  was  not  for  me.  That  voice  that 
was  my  life's  music,  dropped  now  to  its 
lowest,  saddest  minor  key,  could  not  reach 
across  that  wide  room  to  bless  me  where  I 
stood — a  poor  prodigal,  with  scarce  a  husk 
of  comfort  left. 

But  Kobert  Flemming,  the  new  gaoler, 
saw  my  hunger,  and  he  began  to  feed  it. 
He  brought  me  messages  to  the  door — 
messages  of  love — from  time  to  time ;  mes- 
sages that  I  strongly  suspected  never  came 
from  my  poor  prisoner — not  a  tithe  of  them. 
One  day  Ealph  sent  me  word  he  was  '  much 
better ; '  that  was  just  when  he  was  at  the 
worst.  The  next,  he  was  'in  capital  spirits.' 
Another  time,  he  \  quite  longed  to  be  up, 
and  down- stairs  again  ; '  that  was,  I  believe, 
when  he  could  not  turn  himself  in  bed 
without  the  help  of  his  gaoler.  Then  he 
would  send  me  4  his  love,'  and  I  was  4  not 
to  be  uneasy.'  He  was  c  glad  to  hear  my 
voice  at  the  door,'  but  he  '  did  not  need 
me.'  Oh,  no ;  he  c  wanted  only  Captain 
Flemming.' 

And  so  Robert  Flemming  fed  me  day  by 
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day — fed  my  hungering  heart;  just,  I 
thought,  like  those  constant  rooks  I  had  so 
often  watched  feeding  their  mates  in  our  old 
rookery  at  the  Grange ;  fed  me  on  the  edge 
of  my  own  nest,  though  he  was  not  my 
mate — no,  nor  anybody  else's. 

"What  was  his  reward?  If  he  had  not 
had  a  larger  and  a  better  reward,  I  verily 
believe  he  would  have  been  content  with  a 
very  poor  and  meagre  one,  in  the  shape  of 
two  grateful  eyes  lifted  to  his  face  at  that 
half-open  door  a  dozen  times  a  day.  But 
Eobert  Flemming  had  a  better  and  a  higher 
reward. 

I  did  not  so  much  worry  over  his  un- 
wearied toils  of  the  day,  for  the  poor  pri- 
soner's need  was  gnawing  at  my  heart ;  and 
the  stout  young  limbs  that  moved  about 
with  such  a  careful,  noiseless  tread,  braced 
by  the  tides  of  many  years  of  sea,  could 
bear  something  for  a  friend.  But  I  did 
grow  a  little  fearful  for  him  on  whose  un- 
selfish friendship  all  our  lives  seemed  to 
hang,  when  I  thought  of  his  disturbed 
and  harassed  nights,  and  at  last  I  said  so. 

4  Oh,'  said  Captain  Flemming,  whispering 
through  the  crevice  of  the  door,  c  pray  don't 
distress  yourself  about  that.     I  have  not 
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passed  my  mid  days  in  a  cockpit  and  snored 
all  night  to  the  swing  of  a  hammock,  to  be 
very  particular  where  I  hang  up,  you  know. 
But,  indeed,  the  real  fact  is  that  I  am  only 
living  a  '  little  too  luxuriously  just  now.' 
I  am  sadly  afraid  I  shall  never  be  fit  for 
His  Majesty's  service  any  more.  Do  you 
know  that  the  landlord — a  capital  good 
fellow  that,  though  he  is  a  Frenchman — do 
you  know  he  has  been  so  exceedingly  good 
and  kind  as  to  send  me  up  a  famous  old- 
fashioned  sofa,  covered  with  soft  satin 
damask,  and  stuffed,  I  do  believe,  with 
eider-down,  by  way  of  a  bed.  I  never 
slept  in  such  clover  in  all  my  life  ! ' 

What  more  could  I  say? 

When  I  had  first  found  myself  shut  out 
from  the  duties  that  belonged  to  me  by 
right,  I  remembered  that  there  were  yet 
some  other  duties  that  would  not  come 
amiss  to  me  ;  and  to  those  I  turned. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  write  to 
Frau  Hengler,  the  poor  Flemish  widow, 
plainly  stating  the  case,  and  begging  her  to 
come  and  remove  Ella  to  her  lodging  at 
once  before  any  danger  could  touch  her,  or 
there  could  be  any  fear  of  her  carrying  in- 
fection with  her.     This  Frau  Hengler  did. 
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"When  I  sent  for  Ella,  and  bade  her  stand 
at  the  door  while  I  broke  the  news  to  her, 
I  could  see  the  sort  of  spasm  that  seized 
poor  little  '  Tit ' — a  terror  that  broke  over 
her  like  a  sea.  She  had  but  one  thought 
— as  was  natural  to  one  who  had  lost  all 
else  where  the  waves  broke  last — a  thought 
for  him,  that  young  rescuer,  the  one  c  found 
faithful '  when  the  treacherous  sea  of  death 
had  snared  all  else. 

4  W7here  is  Eobert  ? '  was  her  aghast  cry. 

'  With  God  and  my  husband,  Ella.' 

1  Can't  I  see  him — not  just  for  a  moment  ? ' 
she  cried,  piteously. 

1  My  dear  child,  it  would  distress  him. 
I  do  not  even  see  my  husband.  But  I  will 
go  to  the  door  and  give  your  love  to  him, 
and  say  that  you  are  quite  content  to  go  to 
Frau  Hengler's  for  a  day  or  two,  just  to 
keep  him  easy  about  you.  I  would  take 
you  with  me,  Ella  dear,  but  it  would  not 
be  well  for  you  to  go  along  that  gallery.' 

'  And  may  I  not  kiss  you  before  I  go?' 

1  No,  darling ;  we  all  love  you  too  well  to 
let  you  run  any  risk  that  we  can  avoid  for 
you.  I  have  been  with  my  husband,  though 
I  am  allowed  to  go  no  more;  so  you  had 
better  not  come  near  me  just  now,  sweet 
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Ella.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do, 
dear.  When  Frau  Hengler  comes  to  fetch 
you,  you  will  of  course  go  with  her  at  once. 
Then  I  will  go  and  take  a  warm  bath,  and 
brush  a  little  eau-de-Cologne  through  my 
hair,  and  change  all  my  clothes.  I  shall 
then  be  safe  to  approach  you,  and  I  will 
come  over  to  Frau  Hengler's,  and  you  and 
I  will  have  a  nice  walk  together  in  the 
park.     Will  that  comfort  you?' 

4  Oh,  how  kind  you  are  !  Yes,  I  will  do 
everything  you  wish;  it  is  so  very,  very- 
good  of  you.  And  you  are  so  anxious, 
too !  I  am  afraid  it  is  very  selfish  to  ask 
you  to  leave  the  hotel  just  now.' 

'  Not  at  all;  it  is  just  the  best  possible 
thing  for  me,  Ella.  It  is  of  no  use  sitting 
down  with  one's  hands  before  one  to  think 
and  worry,  and  get  hollow-eyed  and  mise- 
rable, and  be  of  no  use  to  anybody.  I  may 
be  wanted  yet;  and  while  there  is  a  chance 
of  my  being  of  use,  I  must  try  to  keep  up, 
darling,  for  all  our  sakes.' 

I  did  not  tell  her  that  if  God  spared  my 
husband,  there  might  be  another  sick  man 
— her  own  Robert,  the  Robert  of  her  heart's 
dear  young  love — to  be  nursed  through  the 
same  weary  malady  that  was   laying   its 
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cruel  hand  on  my  husband's  breast,  and 
grappling  for  the  life  which  I  would  have 
died  a  thousand  deaths  to  save. 

That  thought  was  in  my  mind  as  I  spoke 
to  Ella.     It  was  prophetic. 

My  Ralph,  thanks  be  to  God !  passed  the 
crisis,  and  was  a  living  man. 

Then,  Robert  Flemming,  on  a  certain 
morning,  after  nursing  my  husband  night 
and  day  for  a  fortnight,  and  keeping  up 
and  active — with  that  strength  which  only 
the  devoted  spirit  truly  knows — till  he  had 
seen  Ralph  out  of  danger,  and  removed 
into  a  fresh  room  adjoining  the  one  where 
he  had  been  taken  ill,  sickened,  and  was 
taken,  perfectly  helpless,  to  his  own  room. 

I  had  no  one  now  to  bar  me  from  my 
husband's  bedside,  and  there  I  took  my 
place  whenever  I  could.  But  Robert  was 
worse  than  Ralph  now,  and  the  greater 
part  of  my  time  was  spent  by  his  side. 

My  husband  was  almost  impatient  of  my 
presence,  and  always  urged  me  to  leave 
him,  and  to  go  and  succour  the  man  who 
had  endangered  his  own  life  to  serve  him. 
Ralph  would  not  allow  even  his  fears  for 
my  health  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  duty. 
I  was  not,  however,  alone  in  my  office  of 
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nurse.  We  both  felt  that  Eobert  Flemmino- 
would  not  like  that.  So  I  sent  for  one  of 
the  nursing  sisters  belonging  to  a  conven- 
tual establishment  in  Brussels,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Beguinage  at  Ghent,  a  religious 
sisterhood  devoted  to  works  of  charity  and 
mercy,  but  bound  by  no  vows. 

Together  we  two  women  watched  the 
poor  sufferer  through  that  fever,  which  had 
taken  a  far  stronger  hold  of  him  than  it 
had  of  my  husband. 

There  was  one  fearful  night,  when  the 
poor  brain  went  wandering  far  away,  in 
the  restlessness  and  delirium  of  fever,  that 
Eobert  Flemming  lived  over  again  all  the 
events  of  his  hazardous  ocean  life.  I  men- 
tion this  because  he  referred  to  it  after- 
wards, questioning  me  very  closely  as  to 
whether  I  was  present  during  these  ram- 
blings  of  his  brain,  and  whether  I  could 
recall  and  repeat  to  him  all  that  he  had  said. 
This  it  was  very  easy  for  me  to  do;  for 
what  he  had  said  under  the  influence  of  the 
fever  had  impressed  me  much,  as  showing 
how  even  in  the  height  of  delirium  he  was 
true  to  himself— just  the  same  frank,  warm- 
hearted, unselfish  soul  he  had  shown  him- 
self through  all.     His  cry  was  still  of  the 
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sea;  and  he  frequently  mingled  in  his  sick 
fancies  the  accounts  he  had  read  of  Nelson's 
death,  with  imaginary  shipwrecks  in  which 
he  and  I  and  Ralph  were  all  lost  together ; 
his  pity  for  that  hero's  fall  on  the  deck  of 
the  Victory  being  mixed  up  with  his  own 
devoted  determination  to  save  Kalph  and 
me  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life. 

4  A  sail?'  he  would  cry.  c  Hail  her !  Is 
that  the  Victory  ?  "England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty."  Kiss  me,  Hardy! 
Lay  him  down  gently,  Mr.  Scott.  Tears? 
Pooh,  pooh !  I  tell  you  it  is  only  the  spray 
dashing  in  my  eyes ! 

4  By  Neptune,  there  was  a  sea !  Support 
her ;  hold  by  the  mast,  Elphinstone !  Out 
with  the  boat;  quick,  my  men!  Mrs. 
Elphinstone  first — Mrs.  Elphinstone  first, 
I  say !  Make  way — make  way !  Take  your 
wife,  Elphinstone!  What?  Robert  Elem- 
ming,  how  now,  sir !  Do  you  know  you're 
facing  the  quarter-deck?  Don't  touch  her 
— don't  touch  her — she'll  take  wings  and 
vanish !  Pull  for  the  shore,  my  men ;  we'll 
save  them  yet!  What  do  you  wait  for? 
No — no — no !  I'll  not  leave  the  ship,  I  tell 
you !  Elphinstone,  don't  wrestle  with  me, 
man!     Go!    you  shall  go,  by  the  Lord! 
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Loose  your  hold  of  me,  gallant  heart !  It 
is  useless;  I'm  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
You  will  not?  Then  go  you,  Mrs.  Elphin- 
stone;  your  husband  will  follow.  Don't 
you,  too,  cling  to  me,  Grace !  You  are  his 
— not  mine.  Leave  me — be  happy  with 
him.  We  shall  meet  again.  "  And  there 
— shall — be — no — more — sea ! "  Soul  of 
love ! — Guardian  spirit ! — Angel  Grace ! ' 

Many  a  time,  after  he  was  able  to  sit  up, 
did  he  question  me  if  that  was  really  all  he 
had  said,  looking  earnestly  in  my  face  all 
the  while. 

c  It  was  strange,'  I  said,  c  that  you  never 
spoke  of  Ella;  unless,  indeed,  it  was  her 
fair  face  and  slight  little  figure  you  imaged 
as  that  form  of  "  angel  grace  "  that  floated 
through  all  your  fevered  visions.' 

c  Very  likely,'  he  said.  c  Of  course  I 
must  have  thought  of  Ella ;  I  am  so  fond 
of  Ella.' 

And  then  he  seemed  satisfied,  and  he 
would  shift  the  subject,  and  ask  me  to  read 
4  Herbert'  to  him.  Some  change — I  can 
scarcely  say  what — had  come  over  Robert 
Flemming  since  his  illness.  It  seemed  to 
me  like  the  last  finishing  touch  on  some 
fine  picture,  where  all  seemed  perfect  before, 
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till  that  last  touch  was  given,  and  then  you 
cried,  '  Behold,  it  is  perfect ! '  He  especially- 
loved  at  this  time  the  poem  called  (  The 
Flower' — beautiful  like  every  line  George 
Herbert  ever  wrote. 

How  fresh,  0  Lord,  how  sweet  and  clean 
Are  thy  returns  !  e'en  as  the  flowers  in  spring  ; 

To  which,  "besides  their  own  demean, 
The  late-past  frosts  tribute  of  pleasure  bring1. 
Grief  melts  away 
Like  snow  in  May, 
As  if  there  were  no  such  cold  thing. 

"Who  would  have  thought  my  shrivelled  heart 
Ceuld  have  recovered  greenness  ?     It  was  gone 

Quite  underground  ;  as  flowers  depart 
To  see  their  mother-root,  when  they  have  blown ; 
Where  they  together 
All  the  hard  weather, 
Dead  to  the  world,  keep  house  unknown. 

These  are  thy  wonders,  Lord  of  power, 
Killing  and  quickening,  bringing  down  to  hell 

And  up  to  heaven  in  an  hour ; 
Making  a  chiming  of  a  passing  bell. 
We  say  amiss, 
This  or  that  is, 
Thy  word  is  all,  if  we  could  spell. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOME. 

Home  ! — In  the  compass  of  that  little  word 
How  much  of  meaning  breathes  !     Fears  dropped  to  rest, 
Like  fluttered  birds,  with  head  beneath  the  wing ; 
Doubts,  no  more  dumb,  but  dead ;  griefs  all  gone  out 
Like  tapers  whose  red  glare  made  blind  the  eyes. 
Home  ? — home  ?     Aye,  home ;  'tis  thither  we  will  hie  ! 

While  the  even  sweetness  of  a  perfect  calm 
was  settling  upon  the  mind  of  Robert  Flem- 
ming,  which  would  seem  to  have  suffered 
some  surface-ruffle,  like  shallows  of  the  sea 
before  the  tide  sweeps  fully  in,  it  was  very 
different  with  Ralph.  Of  the  two  he  had 
suffered  less  from  the  malady  which  had 
struck  them  both  down,  but  his  recovery 
was  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  that  of  his  friend 
Captain  Flemming.  Long  after  the  fever 
had  left  any  other  trace  of  its  inroads,  he 
remained  weak,  reserved,  and  moody. 

Gradually  things  resumed  the  place  they 
held  when  we  first  reached  Brussels ;  they 
were  certainly  little  better  between  Ralph 
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and  me.  There  had  been,  after  that  Water- 
loo day  —  thanks  to  Robert  Flemming's 
friendly  ministrations — something  of  a  new 
kindness  and  a  more  familiar  tone  between 
my  husband  and  myself;  but  matters  were 
clearly  on  the  slide  back  again.  Ralph  was 
becoming  more  morbid  every  day. 

For  considerations  of  health,  we  had 
changed  our  rooms  in  the  hotel,  making 
one  sitting-room  serve  for  all.  We  had 
little  Ella  back  amongst  us  again.  Robert 
Flemming  was  fully  recovered,  began  to 
long  for  c  blue  water  '  once  more,  and  talked 
of  going  on  another  cruise.  Still  there  was 
no  hint  on  the  part  of  my  husband  of  any 
remove  for  us.  We  had  been  altogether 
nearly  two  months  absent  from  Fairfield. 
Letters,  wondering  at  our  lengthened  ab- 
sence, reached  us  from  home.  Still  there 
was  no  sign  of  our  return. 

Robert  Flemming  made  the  first  decisive 
move. 

One  day  when  Ralph  was  himself  indis- 
posed to  leave  the  house,  he  suggested  that 
his  friend  and  I  should  take  the  air  in  the 
park  together.  We  were  both  quite  willing, 
and  I  went  in  search  of  my  bonnet  and 
shawl. 
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On  my  return  to  the  sitting-room,  I  found 
my  husband  and  Robert  Flemming  in  earn- 
est conversation  at  one  of  the  furthest  win- 
dows. 

Not  to  disturb  them,  I  carelessly  took  up 
a  newspaper  which  lay  on  the  table. 

A  paragraph  which  caught  my  eye  in- 
duced me  to  read  on.  It  was  headed 
4  Suicide/ 

The  suicide's  name  was  James  Roupe ! 

As  I  went  on  reading,  my  ear  caught 
some  words  spoken  by  Robert  Flemming, 
addressed  to  Ralph.  These  words  told  me 
that  they  were  discussing  the  very  para- 
graph I  had  just  been  reading.  James 
Roupe  was  the  man,  Captain  Flemming 
said,  who  had  been  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing Vincent  Elphinstone  to  those  gambling 
speculations  from  the  further  evil  conse- 
quences and  temptations  of  which  his  going 
out  to  India  had  saved  him. 

Nothing  further  was  said.  Robert  Flem- 
ming, seeing  me  ready  to  accompany  him, 
turned  from  my  husband;  and  having 
drawn  my  arm  within  his  own,  we  two  at 
once  set  out. 

We  had  scarcely  began  to  converse  freely 
when  I  found  that  he  had  finally  settled  to 
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leave  Brussels ;  and  that,  as  I  had  sus- 
pected, he  was  anxious  about  Ella. 

1 1  really  do  not  know  at  all  what  to  do 
with  her,'  he  said.  l  She  is  happy  nowhere 
but  at  my  side ;  and  as  I  cannot  very  well 
make  a  little  mid  of  her,  and  she  breaks  her 
poor  little  heart  if  I  send  her  to  school,  I 
really  am  puzzled  how  to  dispose  of  her.' 

' 1  have  been  thinking  of  that  difficulty, 
too/  I  said.  '  I  have  long  had  a  scheme  of 
my  own  for  Ella ;  and  although  I  cannot 
tell  when  we  may  return  to  Fairfield,  I  do 
not  see  why  that  should  need  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  my  carrying  out  my  design  at  once. 
What  would  you  say  to  my  taking  Ella 
under  my  care  ? ' 

4  That  is  the  very  thing  of  all  others  that 
I  should  desire  most  strongly  for  her,'  was 
his  answer,  '  if  I  thought  you  would  not 
feel  her  a  burden  upon  you.' 

1 1  should  like  to  have  her  very  dearly,' 
I  said.  c  I  have  already  had  some  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  her,  and  a  sweeter  or 
a  more  ingenuous  nature  I  never  met 
with.' 

;  She  is,  indeed,  an  engaging  little  crea- 
ture; and,  with  you  for  her  guide,  she 
could  not  help  growing  up  into  an  admir- 
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able  woman — a  blessing  some  day  to  some 
good  man's  home.' 

4  Shall  I  break  it  gently  to  her  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Do,'  he  said. 

4  You  will  miss  her,  I  think,  almost  as 
much  as  she  will  miss  you.  Shall  she  write 
to  you  ? ' 

'Often,  I  hope,'  he  replied.  'Besides 
liking  to  hear  about  Ella,  I  should  not  get 
on  at  all  now  without  hearing  how  you  and 
the  Colonel  are  going  on.  When  Vincent 
Elphinstone  ran  off  with  my  sister  Dora, 
and  the  Stuarts  died,  I  had  not  a  single 
friend  or  relative  left  till  I  lighted  on  you 
and  Colonel  Elphinstone.  Now,  I  feel — at 
last,  as  if  I  had  a  sister  and  a  brother  in  you 
two.' 

1  You  have  indeed !  If  we  were  only 
at  Fairfield  how  gladly  we  should  both 
welcome  you  to  our  fine  old  country 
Grange.' 

1  Upon  my  word,  I  cannot  think,'  he  said, 
'  what  my  poor  friend  is  lingering  here  for. 
It  quite  worries  me  to  see  him.  I  almost 
think  I  shall  take  a  friend's  license,  and  ask 
him  plainly  why  he  is  expatriating  himself 
in  this  way.' 

c  I  almost  wish  you  would,'  I  said,  '  if  you 
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think  he  is  well  enough  to  bear  the 
journey.' 

1  That  settles  it  then.  If  you  wish  it,  I 
will  certainly  do  so.' 

As  it  turned  out,  this  interference  was 
not  needed. 

We  pursued  our  walk,  and  were  still  en- 
gaged in  a  pleasant  confidential  chat,  when, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  path  we  were 
following,  a  traveller  carrying  a  small  valise 
brushed  past  me  hurriedly,  raising  his  hat 
as  he  did  so,  either  in  apology  or  recogni- 
tion— possibly  both — and  passed  rapidly  on 
before  us. 

1  Do  you  know  that  gentleman,  Mrs. 
Elphinstone  ? '  asked  Captain  Flemming. 
'  He  is  a  remarkable  looking  man.' 

'  I  did  not  see  his  face  very  clearly,'  I 
answered,  '  catching  it  only  in  profile.  Yet 
I  feel  almost  sure  that  he  is  a  near  neigh- 
bour of  ours.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  is 
Mr.  Clement  Favrel,  the  tenant  of  our  old 
Glebe  House.' 

'  The  Glebe  ! '  cried  Captain  Flemming. 
c  Then  that  surely  must  be  the  very  man  to 
whom  Vincent  Elphinstone  owed  his  escape. 
Vincent's  last  letter  from  India  gave  me 
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the  whole  story,  describing  the  man's  ap- 
pearance.' 

1  You  interest  me,'  I  said.  ;  If  it  is  no 
breach  of  confidence — — ' 

'  Xot  in  the  least,'  he  replied,  interrupt- 
ing me,  '  with  you  or  the  Colonel.  Vincent, 
it  seems,  when  on  the  point  of  marrying  my 
sister  Dora,  unfortunately  got  drawn  into 
some  speculation  scheme  or  other  by  a  law- 
yer of  the  name  of  Roupe.  I  really  do  not 
know  of  what  kind;  for  we  sailors  who 
tread  the  king's  planks  never  catch  these 
gold  fevers  on  board  ship  out  in  blue  water, 
and  when  I  get  upon  such  matters  I  am 
quite  out  of  soundings,  talking  of  what  I  do 
not  in  the  least  understand.  However,  as 
Vincent  expresses  himself,  he  was  ain  a 
deuce  of  a  fix."  There  were  claims  upon 
him  which  he  could  only  hope  to  meet  by 
raising  a  sum  of  money,  for  which  he  had 
no  security  to  offer;  and,  in  default,  he 
must  have  been  thrown  into  a  debtors'  pri- 
son. By  great  good  luck — or  something 
better,  let  us  say — -just  at  this  juncture  he 
fell  in  with  a  man  whose  name  even  he 
does  not  know,  but  who  by  Vincent's  minute 
description  of  him,   corroborated  by  your 
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mention  of  the  Glebe,  must  be  the  very 
man,  I  really  believe,  who  has  this  moment 
passed  us.  Seeing  "Vincent's  difficulty,  and 
the  depression  of  mind  he  was  suffering 
from  in  consequence  of  that  and  other  heavy 
liabilities,  his  unknown  benefactor  hand- 
somely offered  him  the  means  of  release 
from  the  most  urgent  of  the  claims  that 
were  pressing  upon  him.' 

( It  cannot  be  Clement  Favrel,'  I  said. 

c  Why  not  ? '  Captain  Flemming  asked. 

c  Because,'  I  said — '  though  perhaps  I  am 
judging  harshly — because,  from  all  that  I 
have  heard  and  seen  of  him,  I  should  not 
think  he  is  the  kind  of  man  to  indulge  so 
generous  an  impulse.' 

6  No  ?  But  now  hear  the  oddest  part  of 
the  story.  When  Vincent,  after  a  fort- 
night's absence  from  Fairfield,  during 
which  time  he  had  lighted  upon  his  mys- 
terious friend,  returned  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  my  little  Dora 
for  good,  he  caught  sight  of  the  man 
yet  once  more,  and  only  once.  This  oc- 
curred on  the  morning  of  his  marriage,  as 
he  and  Dora  were  returning  from  church. 
It  was  but  a  mere  passing  glimpse,  Vincent 
tells  me ;  for  his  unknown  benefactor  sud- 
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denly  disappeared  behind  an  old  walnut-tree 
which  stands — so  Vincent  says — in  front 
of  a  haunted  farm  called  the  "  Glebe,"  in 
your  neighbourhood.  So,  you  see,  the  whole 
has  quite  the  air  of  a  regular  ghost-story. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  all  the  gold  did 
not  turn  into  withered  leaves  ! ' 

1  This  is  really  very  strange/  I  said. 
'  The  Haunted  Glebe  Farm,  as  it  is  called, 
empty  now — and  indeed  unoccupied  for 
many  years — adjoins  the  Glebe  House 
tenanted  by  Mr.  Clement  Favrel.  It  could 
be  no  other,  then.' 

While  pondering  over  the  matter,  I  sud- 
denly recalled  what  old  John  Probin  had 
told  me  about  his  having  got  the  informa- 
tion which  had  led  to  Mr.  Roupe's  arrest 
from  c  the  most  extraordinary  man  in  Eng- 
land, one  of  the  Westmere  Favrels,'  and 
my  husband's  tenant.  As  the  idea  recurred 
to  me,  I  gave  it  words. 

'  Rely  upon  it,  Mrs.  Elphinstone,'  said 
Captain  Flemming,  as  soon  as  I  told  him, 
'  there  must  be  some  connecting  link  in  the 
lives  of  these  two  men — your  Mr.  Clement 
Favrel  of  the  Glebe,  Vincent's  benefactor, 
and  that  wretched  suicide  Roupe,  whose 
end  you  may  have  seen  in  this  morning's 
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paper.  You  see,  Vincent  was  saved  from 
Roupe  by  this  Mr.  Clement  Favrel ;  and  here 
again  you  tell  me  that  Mr.  Clement  Favrel, 
"  the  most  extraordinary  man  in  England," 
pursues  the  man  Roupe  to  the  death. 
Between  the  two,  then,  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  some  enmity.'  He  added 
with  a  quiet  smile,  4  It  would  not  be  a  very 
hazardous  guess,  would  it,  to  say  that  there 
surely  must  be  a  lady  in  the  case  ?  Possibly 
Mr.  Roupe  ran  away  with  Mr.  Clement 
Favrel's  intended ;  or  it  may  have  been 
just  the  other  way,  you  know  ! ' 

As  the  words  passed  Captain  Flemming's 
lips,  another  recollection  darted  through  my 
mind.  I  recalled  the  portrait — bearing,  as 
I  had  noticed  at  the  time,  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  Clement  Favrel — which  had  es- 
caped from  its  hiding-place  within  the  dress 
of  the  lady  whom  I  had  found  drowned  in 
tears  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Roupe.  The 
matter  was  altogether  sufficiently  puzzling, 
especially  taken  in  connection  with  Heine 
Favrel's  intolerance  of  Mr.  Roupe's  pre- 
sence when  he  chanced  to  meet  him  in  our 
drawing-room,  and  also  with  Heine's  strange 
avoidance  of  his  mother's  name.  Following 
upon  this  train  of  thought,  by  a  natural 
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association  of  ideas  came  the  remembrance 
of  my  husband's  deep  and  evidently  painful 
interest  in  that  unhappy  lady,  whose  sor- 
row seemed  as  deep  as  her  fault,  whatever 
that  might  be.  In  vain  I  asked  myself 
what  possible  thread  of  mischief  had  been 
shuttled  to  and  fro  amongst  all  these  people 
which  could  so  have  entangled  Ralph  in  its 
complicated  network.  A  strange  web  ap- 
peared indeed  to  have  woven  itself  into  the 
very  tissue  of  our  lives  which  it  would  likely 
enough  prove  beyond  my  skill  to  unravel. 
Would  my  husband,  I  questioned,  help  me 
to  unravel  it  ?  Or  was  I  for  ever  to  be 
shut  out  from  his  confidence  ? 

It  was  little  wonder  that,  absorbed  in 
these  speculations,  I  should  be  but  a  dull 
companion  to  Captain  Flemming. 

We  concluded  our  walk  in  silence. 

When  we  returned  to  the  hotel,  some- 
what to  my  surprise  Ralph  asked  me  if  I 
had  had  walking  enough,  or  if  I  felt  able  to 
take  a  short  turn  with  him,  as  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  take  the  air 
after  all. 

I  gladly  expressed  how  ready  I  was  to 
accompany  him.  I  brought  him  his  great- 
coat, hat  and  gloves,  and  he  was  soon  ready 
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and  leaning  on  my  arm  to  descend  the 
stairs.  This  was  only  the  third  time  he 
had  ventured  out;  for  he  was  still  very 
ailing,  feeble  in  the  day,  and  so  wakeful  at 
night  that  he  was  almost  wholly  dependent 
on  opiates  for  sleep. 

He  walked,  I  thought,  very  feebly,  more 
feebly  than  ever  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  reached 
the  trees  in  the  park,  where  there  were 
benches,  sat  down  to  take  breath. 

After  a  few  minutes'  rest,  I  warned  him 
of  the  danger,  as  it  was  getting  rather  late, 
and  the  air  was  damp. 

'Never  mind/  he  said;  CI  wanted  to 
speak  to  you  free  from  interruption,  and  so 
came  here.  I  have  some  idea  of  removing 
from  Brussels.  Flemming  is  going  on  an- 
other cruise,  and  is  a  little  hampered,  it 
seems  to  me,  by  the  child  Ella.  I  owe  a 
great  deal  to  Flemming ;  am  deeper  in  his 
debt  than  I  ever  was  to  any  man  in  my  life; 
and  I  should  wish  to  serve  him  if  I  could, 
in  the  most  delicate  way.  I  can  think  of 
only  one  thing  in  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  me  to  gratify  him ;  but  I  am  doubtful 
if  that  would  be  agreeable  to  you.' 

c  I  can  answer  for  myself  at  once,  if  it  is 
your  wish,'  I  said. 
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c  I  want  you  to  make  the  offer  to  Flem- 
ming  yourself — it  would  come  better  from 
you  than  from  me.  What  I  mean  is  this : 
if  you  feel  quite  sure  that  Ella  Stuart  would 
not  be  an  encumbrance  to  you,  you  might 
offer  to  take  charge  of  her.' 

4 1  have  done  so  already/  I  said.  'It 
never  struck  me  to  question  if  such  an  offer 
would  be  agreeable  to  you — I  have  such 
entire  faith  in  your  goodness.  It  makes 
me  very  glad  at  heart  to  find  that  I  have 
thought  your  thought  and  done  your  will 
instinctively.' 

4  I  think  the  child  loves  him.  Perhaps 
some  day  these  two  may  meet  again,  and. 
matters  may  be  changed  between  them. 
He  may  be  the  lover  then,  and  she  the 
loved.  I  like  the  girl,  and  should  be  glad 
to  see  such  a  future  before  him.  And 
yet ' 

c  And  yet,  what  ? ' 

1  They  run  a  wild  chase  who  seek  love  in 
this  world.' 

'  We  do  not  seek  him ;  he  comes  to  us. 
He  is  our  guide  and  leader.  The  banner 
that  he  bears  is  a  stainless  banner,  and  he 
will  die  rather  than  see  it  trodden  under- 
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foot.  Believe  me,  they  are  noble  fields  to 
which  he  calls  us.' 

1  You  should  never  have  listened  *to  his 
voice.' 

'You  should  not  say  so:  you  followed 
him  too.' 

c  He  is  an  ignis  fatuus.' 

'  Whither  has  he  led  you  ? ' 

'Here.' 

'  To  my  heart ! ' 

'  To  a  bleeding  battle-field.' 

1  The  bleeding  is  over.  The  wounds  are 
healed.  The  dead  are  dead.  The  field  is 
smooth  again.     The  corn  is  ripening.'* 

'  You  bear  your  cross  meekly.  Oh !  my 
wronged  wife ! ' 

'  Love  has  no  cross ;  or  if  he  has,  the 
wood  is  green ;  it  has  the  sap  in  it.  It  is 
a  living  tree.     It  is  the  true  Yggdrasill.' 

'  There  is  a  serpent  at  the  root.  Oh ! 
Grace,  Grace ! ' 

1  No  matter ;  the  serpent  may  strive  to 
struggle  upward,  but  in  vain.  The  glad 
squirrel  mounts  before  him,  and  the  birds 
sing  among  the  branches;  and  the  head 
of  that  tree  is  in  the  heavens!  But 
enough;  the  damps  are  ascending,  and  the 
air  grows  chill.     Shall  we  return  ? ' 
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4  Yes;  back  to  Fairfield.' 

4  To  Fairfield!' 

c  Do  you  not  know  the  place  ?  It  is  your 
own.' 

4  To  the  Grange?' 

1  Yes  ;  to  the  Grange.' 

1  You  are  hardly  able  to  travel  yet  ? ' 

4  Then  I  will  die  by  the  way.  Let  us  go, 
love!' 

4  Not  yet :  wait  till  you  are  better  and 
stronger.' 

'  The  air  of  home  will  strengthen  me.' 

cHome?' 

'  Yes ;  home ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TWO    FOUND   FAITHFUL. 

Stern  lawgiver  !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace  5 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face : 
Flowers  laugh  "before  thee  on  their  beds, 
And  Fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong ; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  thee  are 
fresh  and  strong. 

Wordsworth's  Ode  to  Duty. 

Our  preparations  were  soon  made.  How 
gladly  did  I  set  about  them !  I  had  only 
one  task  from  which  I  shrank  a  little.  I  did 
not  at  all  relish  having  to  break  to  Ella  the 
news  of  her  coming  separation  from  her 
young  protector.  However,  I  took  a  leaf 
out  of  Captain  Flemming's  log-book.  I 
tacked  about  with  a  side-wind. 

'  Ella/  I  said,  c  are  you  fond  of  writing 
letters,  child  ? ' 
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'  Oh,  no ;  I  hate  them.  Why,  Mrs. 
Elphinstone  ? ' 

c  Because  when  Captain  Flemming  goes 
cruising  about,  he  would  like  to  hear  from 
you  as  often  as  his  movements  would  allow 
of  his  picking  up  letters.' 

4  Oh,  that  is  different :  I  could  always 
write  to  Robert;  it  would  be  just  like 
speaking  to  him,  you  know.  But  he  is  not 
going  soon,  is  he  ? ' 

'  Supposing  he  were,  could  you  be  happy, 
my  little  Ella,  with  Ealph  and  me  at  Fair- 
field, just  for  a  short  while,  till  he  came 
back  home  again  ? ' 

1  Ah !  he  is  going,  I  see.  Would  you 
really  let  me  be  with  you  ?  I  think  I  could 
bear  it  then.  I  know  he  is  happiest  at  sea. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  keep  him  here ;  I  would 
not  be  a  tie  upon  him.  I  want  him  to  be 
happy  his  own  way.' 

1  Well,  Ella,  he  is  going  to  leave  us  all — 
just  for  the  present;  and  we  three,  Robert, 
Ralph,  and  I,  have  all  come  to  the  same 
conclusion — quite  arrived  at  it  at  once,  as 
if  it  were  a  thing  that  must  be,  and  was 
planned  by  another  hand  than  ours,  Ella — 
that  you  are  to  be  our  little  daughter, 
Ralph's  and  mine,  till  Robert  comes  back.' 
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And  when  he  comes  back?- 


c  Leave  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself, 
Ella  dear.  Tell  me — come,  put  your  arms 
round  my  neck  and  whisper — if  you  can  be 
happy  with  us.' 

1  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  I  shall  be 
too  happy;  that  is,  if  Robert  is.' 

'  He  says  you  are  to  have  your  little 
Andalusian — and  everything,  in  short,  that 
you  have  a  fancy  for.  You  will  be  de- 
lighted, too,  wTith  our  fine  old  Grange.  You 
can  study  farming  there;  so  that  you  will 
be  quite  a  useful  hand  some  day  to  Robert, 
when  he  gives  up  ploughing  the  sea,  and 
takes  to  making  furrows  on  dry  land.  I 
really  believe,  Ella,  he  is  so  fond  of  his 
ship  that  he  would  have  all  his  ploughs 
made  man-of-war  fashion,  and  cut  up  the 
ground,  seed-fallows — nay,  turnips  and  all 
— with  the  keel ! ' 

Ella  was  smiling  now,  and  the  day  was 
won. 

When  we  had  got  on  board  the  packet, 
and  she  saw  that  '  Robert '  had  no  eyes  for 
anything  but  the  little  water-witches  of 
waves — though  we  were  but  in  the  channel, 
the  small  c  herring-pond/  and  not  roughing 
it  with  a  mighty  ocean-swell  enough  to  lift 
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us  to  the  crown  of  Ararat — Ella  was  quite 
reconciled  to  the  parting. 

But  Robert  Flemming  did  not  leave  us 
when  we  stepped  from  the  Ostend  and  Lon- 
don packet.  He  did  not  lose  sight  of  his 
friends  till  he  had  done  all  he  could  do  for 
them.  He  saw  us  safe  to  an  hotel,  and  did 
not  quit  our  side  till  we  were  seated  in  the 
travelling  carriage  that  was  to  bear  us  to 
Fairfield.  At  the  open  door  of  that  con- 
veyance he  took  his  leave. 

Let  me  pass  over  the  journey.  It  was  a 
miserable  day  when  we  started.  We  were  all 
very  dull  at  parting  from  Robert  Flemming. 
But  the  dullest  days  sweep  by,  and  other 
suns  do  better.     Let  the  journey  pass. 

We  reached  Fairfield  rather  late  in  the 
evening.  Ella  was  tired  out.  Ralph  was 
more  than  usually  depressed.  I  felt  a  sort 
of  qualm  come  over  me  as  I  met  the  eyes  of 
my  own  servants,  all  drawn  up  in  a  line  to 
welcome  back  their  master  and  mistress.  I 
knew  there  would  be  talk;  I  knew  there 
would  be  gossip. 

When  our  tea- supper  was  over,  Ralph 
went  straight  to  bed,  to  which  he  could 
hardly  crawl.  I  next  took  Ella  to  the 
pretty,  warm  south  room  I  had  ordered  to 
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be  made  ready  for  her,  and  then  my  day's 
work  was  done. 

Having  given  Ralph  his  opiate,  I  left  him 
and  went  into  my  dressing-room.  How 
sweet  and  familiar  was  every  dear  object 
about  me  there !  The  window  frame  with 
the  clematis  creeping  in,  pure  and  white, 
but  just  coloured  here  and  there  with  a 
faint  blush  reflected  from  the  red-tinted 
leaves  of  an  American  creeper;  the  table 
with  its  old-fashioned  china  scent-jars ;  even 
the  dear  cosy  little  settee,  where  Ralph  used 
to  sit  by  my  side  and  play  with  my  hair. 

But  what  was  that?  A  letter  on  the 
table ! 

It  was. 

That  letter  was  the  coveted  letter;  the 
letter  that  was  to  be  enclosed  to  me  at  the 
Grange,  under  cover  to  Kitty;  the  letter 
forwarded  by  Mrs.  Roupe — or  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, or  whatever  her  name  was ;  the  stolen 
letter  of  poor  May ! 

I  tore  open  the  cover.  A  few  words 
were  all  that  were  contained  in  that.  They 
were  as  follows : — 

'Here  is  the  letter.  I  have  kept  my 
word. — Yours,  with  one  kind  remembrance, 
'  Emmeline  Campbell.' 
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I  knew  that  hand  in  a  moment;  that 
beautiful  flowing  hand  which  I  had  seen  on 
the  cover  of  the  letter  which  came  to  sum- 
mon James  Roupe  up  to  town,  and  which 
missed  him,  he  being  already  gone ;  that 
strangely  graceful  hand  which  had  attracted 
my  husband's  attention  so  strongly — which 
had  led  him,  I  did  not  doubt,  to  the  old 
cabinet,  where,  as  he  told  me  on  that 
dreadful  day  in  his  storm  of  passionate 
anger,  he  had  gone  to  compare  the  hand- 
writing on  a  letter  with  some  others  that 
he  had  by  him  ;  that  recognised  hand 
which  had  doubtless  drawn  him  to  London, 
and  had  led  to  our  meeting  each  other  at 
James  Roupe's  house — so  fatally  for  me. 

All  this  simply  glanced  through  my 
mind  as  I  was  unfolding  the  letter — May's 
old  letter — which  was  enclosed  in  that 
cover. 

I  seated  myself,  and  read  May's  letter 
through ;  read  it  through  more  than  once. 

I  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

That  letter  was  the  most  extraordinary 
rhapsody  I  had  ever  read.  As  I  never 
could  rhapsodize  in  my  life,  I  really  could 
not  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  It  certainly 
did  contain  some  curious  self-accusations; 
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but  they  all  read  to  me  like  the  wild,  in- 
coherent ravings  of  a  mind  a  good  deal  off 
its  balance. 

4  Oh,  Margaret,'  it  said — Margaret,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  my  mother's  name — 
'  Oh,  Margaret,  I  have  deceived — I  have 
wronged  him,  my  noble,  my  generous  hus- 
band !  I  told  him  I  loved  him.  I  thought 
— I  believed  I  could  love  him.  I  deceived 
myself.  I  have  lived  miserable  years — 
deceiving  not  only  myself,  but  deceiving 
him.  He  thinks  I  love  him ;  he  thinks  I 
am  true  to  him.  He  does  not  know — he 
does  not  know !  He  does  not  even  suspect. 
I  dare  not  tell  him.  I  am  false  to  him — 
false  to  him !     Oh,  Margaret,  what  shall  I 

do?  T.  love  C ,  and  he  only.   A] as !  alas ! 

what  can  I  say  to  Ralph? ' 

Such  wild  words,  capable  of  more  than 
one  interpretation,  according  to  the  eyes, 
pure  or  impure,  that  should  light  on  them, 
this  letter  was  made  up  of ;  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  more,  all  in  the  same  strain. 

Some  good  angel  led  me  to  the  old  cabinet- 
bureau.  I  only  intended  at  first  to  place 
the  letter  there  for  safety,  wondering,  as  I 
did  so,  what  I  was  to  do  with  it  afterwards, 
seeing  that  it  was  such  a  bewildering  jargon 
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of  words,  as  would  make  it  after  all  doubt- 
ful whether  I  should  not  do  harm  rather 
than  good  in  ever  letting  my  husband  see 
it. 

As  I  laid  it  in  the  drawer  of  the  bureau 
at  the  top  of  other  packets,  my  eye  was 
caught  by  a  letter  lying  loose.  I  recalled 
in  a  moment  how  I  had  been  reading  bundle 
after  bundle  of  May's  old  letters  to  my 
mother,  and  how  I  had  been,  on  that  morn- 
ing before  we  started  for  London,  inter- 
rupted by  Ralph's  coming  home  to  breakfast 
just  as  I  had  untied  a  fresh  packet;  and 
how  I  had  quickly  shuffled  them  all  into 
the  drawer  again,  leaving  untied  the  letter 
next  in  order  of  date. 

This  letter  I  now  opened.  The  two 
together  cleared  up  the  whole  mystery. 
The  letter  I  found  loose  in  the  drawer  ran 
thus : — 

4 1  am  in  the  greatest  distress,  my  clear 
Margaret,  about  the  missing  letter;  that 
letter  of  mine  which  you  say  you  never 
received.  You  ask  me  what  it  contains 
that  should  cause  me  such  terror.  I  dare 
not  tell  you;  dare  not  commit  to  the  post, 
which  may  again  go  wrong,  all  I  said  to 
you  in  that  letter.     But  this  I  may  say.    I 
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was  almost  delirious  when  I  wrote  it.     I 
became  really  so  a  few  hours  later.     I  had 

newly  received  the  news  of  C 's  death 

abroad.  You  know  I  never  saw  him  after 
my  marriage.  But  you  know  all  my  feel- 
ings towards  him.  The  news  of  his  death 
threw  me  on  a  sick-bed.  In  the  height  of 
my  first  feverish  passion  of  sorrow,  I  got 
up  out  of  my  bed  to  write  to  you,  goaded 
in  conscience  to  think  that  any  man's  death 
could  make  me  forget  what  I  owed  to  my 
husband,  Ralph  Elphinstone,  the  tenderest, 
kindest  husband  woman  ever  had.  I  wrote 
wild  words,  I  know;  though  what  they 
were  I  cannot  quite  recall.  But  I  know  I 
reproached  myself  bitterly  in  it  for  being- 
false  to  my  husband.  And  oh,  Margaret, 
if  that  letter  should  ever  get  into  wrong 
hands,  it  might  be  thought  that  I  was  really 
a  guilty  instead  of  only  a  miserable,  half- 
loving  wife  to  my  poor  Ralph,  who  deserves 
a  better  fate  than  to  be  husband  to  one 
whose  heart  is  in  a  grave.' 

Here  then  at  last  was  the  solution  of 
all. 

May  was,  as  my  own  heart  had  truly 
judged,  innocent ! 

All  was  fair  and  clear  before  me  then 
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I  had  the  proof  of  the  honour  of  my  hus- 
band's house  in  my  own  hands.  I  could 
now  clear  up  the  whole  story  about  James 
Roupe  to  my  Ralph.  In  reading  the  story 
of  his  first  wife's  faithful  dealing  by  him, 
he  would  read  mine  too. 

I  could  hardly  contain  my  joy. 

Having  safely  locked  both  letters  in  the 
drawer  of  the  bureau,  I  was  still  musing 
over  their  contents,  when  the  key  dropped 
from  my  hand.  While  stooping  to  pick  it 
up,  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  faintness. 

Little  used  to  find  myself  failing  in 
strength  in  this  foolish  manner — indeed,  I 
had  never  fainted  in  my  life  except  on  that 
dreadful  day  in  London — yes,  once  after 
that,  while  Ralph  was  in  danger  at  Brussels 
— I  was  a  little  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
myself.  If  I  sat  down  quietly  and  waited 
idly  there,  perhaps  I  might  fall  off  my  chair 
on  to  the  floor,  and  so  wake  and  alarm 
Ralph  in  the  adjoining  room.  That  would 
never  do.  So  I  opened  my  dressing-room 
door  quietly,  and,  crossing  the  gallery, 
made  my  way  to  the  room  set  apart  for 
Lady  Letty,  where  I  knew  that  I  should 
find  some  sal  volatile. 

On  my  way — much  to  my  surprise  and 
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annoyance,  for  I  was  by  no  means  prepared 
to  encounter  her  just  then — I  met  Kitty. 

Kitty  gave  but  one  glance  at  my  face, 
and  followed  me  into  Lady  Letty's  room. 

'  Kitty,'  I  said,  c  I  am  a  little  over-fatigued 
with  the  journey — just  a  little  faint.  You 
may  stay  with  me  a  few  minutes :  I  do  not 
want  to  alarm  my  husband.' 

*  And  it's  white  as  death's  face  ye  are, 
me  lady,  that's  thrue  for  you,'  she  replied, 
looking  wistfully  into  my  eyes  as  if  she 
would  read  there  all  that  had  befallen  me 
since  the  day  of  our  parting. 

Kitty  knelt  at  my  feet  and  chafed  my 
hands.  But  it  would  not  do.  In  a  little 
time  I  was  senseless. 

However,  I  thought  it  was  really  nothing. 
When  people  are  absurd  enough  to  fall  into 
fainting  fits,  they  generally  come  out  of 
them  before  very  long ;  and  so  did  I. 

But  though  I  made  light  of  it,  Kitty  did 
not. 

1  And  didn't  I  see  with  me  own  eyes  that 
ye  were  failin',  failin'  to  the  very  springs  of 
the  lough  of  the  life  of  ye,  the  minute  I 
set  'em  on  your  face  as  ye  crossed  your  own 
thrashold,  me  lady  —  more's  the  sorrow! 
And  it's  a  pretty  pass  you're  come  to,  you 
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and  your  stout  young  limbs  that  niver 
failed  ye  till  ye  knew  him  and  his  man's 
cruel  ways;  for  it's  broken  ye  are,  out  an' 
out;  I  can  see  that  same  as  plain  as  the 
moon  by  daylight,  and  as  white  ye  are 
every  bit.' 

'  Nobody  else  saw  that  I  was  pale,  Kitty,' 
I  said.  'Indeed,  it  is  nothing.  It  was  a 
little  rough  crossing  the  channel,  and  I  am 
not  used  to  the  sea.' 

4  If  nobody  else  manes  his  honour — is  it 
him  you  mane? — he  niver  sees  any  thin'  he 
should  see,  it's  my  belief  of  him,  and  he 
seed  a  brave  dale  that  nobody  else  ud  have 
dramed  o'  seein'  but  his  honour's  own  self, 
one  time.  And  this  I'll  say,  and  I'll  stick 
to  it — for  I'll  call  a  muskit  a  muskit  as 
long  as  I'm  in  the  ranks — when  men's 
nothin'  wurse  they're  fools ;  and  as  for  the 
women,  with  their  forgivin'  and  forgivin', 
why  the  Lord  and  St.  Pathrick  help  'em ! 
Women  will  be  women  to  the  ind  o'  time 
an'  afther — more's  the  grace.' 

4  Kitty,  there  is  nothing  to  forgive,'  I 
said.  c  We  are  truly  and  entirely  happy, 
Kitty.' 

'  Thanks  be  to  the  Lord  for  that  same ! 
And  don't  ye  niver  fear,  me  lady,  though 

VOL.    II.  o 
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tongues  is  tongues,  for  it  isn't  Bell  nor 
Whinny,  nor  one  nor  another  in  all  this 
house,  that  so  much  as  drames  what  come 
betwixt  the  two  of  ye  —  trust  an  old 
soldier  for  that  same !  And  didn't  I  know 
ye'd  stick  to  his  honour  till  ye'd  brought 
him  round  agin,  as  right  ye  should,  and 
right's  right,  let  the  wrong  be  where  it  will. 
And  niver  ye  look  back,  me  lady,  now  ye've 
cast  sorrow  behind  ye,  but  right  about  face, 
and  the  sooner  ye  march  forward  the  betther. 
By  the  sowl  o'  Wellington,  the  man  that 
knew  his  duty  and  did  it — none  betther — 
I'd  like  to  know  what's  to  become  of  his 
honour — bless  the  ground  he  treads  on ! — 
if  ye  don't  stick  by  him?  A  man's  no  more 
fit  to  be  left  by  his  own  self  in  this  world 
than  a  big  baby.  And  over  above  this 
world,  when  the  battle's  fought  and  inded, 
and  heaven's  won,  and  the  wounds  is  all 
bandaged,  and  the  groanin'  over,  and  God's 
colours  is  a-flyin'  in  the  city  of  the  Lord, 
I'd  like  to  know  how  St.  Pather  sittin'  at 
the  gate  ud  know  a  man  from  a  baste  to 
be  lettin'  of  him  in,  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
white-footed  angels  like  me  lady's  honour 
that   had  walked  the  mane  low  floors  of 
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men's  hearts  and  swept  out  all  their  foul 
corners  with  their  doony  wings  ?  ' 

It  was  not  easy  to  stop  Kitty  when  once 
she  grew  warm  on  a  subject.  But  I  felt 
that  a  good  long  night's  rest  was  needful 
to  me  in  order  that  I  might  rise  refreshed 
and  strong  to  meet  the  morrow  and  all  that 
it  might  bring  with  it.  So  I  cut  short  her 
long  speeches  and  dismissed  her ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  grateful  word  in  return  for 
her  faithful  and  loyal  service. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


UNDER     THE      ALDEES. 

"Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied 
Is  nor  of  heaven  nor  earth. 

No  fault  could  you  make 
Which  you  have  not  redeemed  ;  indeed  paid  down 
More  penitence  than  done  trespass.     At  the  last, 
Do  as  the  heavens  have  done — forget  your  evil ; 
With  them,  forgive  yourself.  Winter's  Tale. 

No  sooner  were  we  up,  and  breakfast  got 
over — at  which  breakfast,  by  the  way, 
Ralph  made  quite  a  considerable  figure 
(the  Fairfield  English  hens,  I  suppose, 
knowing  what  a  fresh  egg  was  so  much 
better  than  the  French  ones!) — than  I  pro- 
posed a  little  exploit  of  my  own. 

Two  things  seemed  to  me  essential  to  be 
done  before  the  grass  grew  under  our  feet. 
One  was  to  learn  from  Ralph  exactly  how 
we  were  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  pretending 
that   we  had  suddenly   been   seized    with 
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a  war  fever,  and  insanely  rushed  off  to 
Waterloo  after  the  battle  was  over.  Lilian, 
her  husband,  and  Dr.  Percy  would  be  upon 
us  the  first  thing,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
with  our  answers  to  any  question  they 
might  put  to  us.  The  other  thing  needful 
to  be  done,  was  to  secure  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air  for  Kalph  before  the  talking 
began.  I  wished  him  to  look  his  cheerful 
best,  and  I  was  determined  to  take  him 
in  hand  myself. 

'Now,  Ella  dear,'  I  said,  '  I  am  not  going 
to  make  a  stranger  of  you;  you  are  our 
daughter,  you  know.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  have  arranged  to  do  this  morning.  Be- 
fore we  meet  our  other  daughter,  Lilian,  1 
want  her  father  to  have  a  quiet  drive  with 
me  about  the  grounds  in  the  little  pony- 
phaeton.  You,  I  am  going  to  put  into 
drill.  You  tell  me  you  cannot  quite  man- 
age a  pony  to  your  satisfaction.  1  saw  you 
took  a  fancy  to  our  old  soldier,  Kitty,  last 
night.  She  is  an  excellent  riding-master. 
She  shall  take  you  all  round  the  park,  and 
show  you  the  best  views,  and  give  you  a 
lesson  at  the  same  time/ 

1  That  will  be  delightful,'  Ella  said. 
'But   I    should    so  like   you,    dear    Mrs. 
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Elphinstone,  to  drive  my  pretty  Andalu- 
sian ;  he  looks  so  charming  in  harness.  A 
rough  Shetland,  or  anything  else,  is  good 
enough  for  me  to  practise  upon.  Do  you 
know,  I  really  think  it  would  plague  "Arab" 
to  be  put  through  Kitty's  drill.' 

'  I  see,  Ella ;  all  that  long  speech  means 
that  you  want  to  gratify  us,  by  making  us 
take  your  little  beauty.  We  will  harness 
it,  then ;  and  you  shall  take  Lilian's  pony.' 

So  that  was  settled.  Ella  was  soon 
mounted;  Kitty  rode  by  her  side,  and 
away  the  two  went.  I  then  assisted  my 
husband  into  the  phaeton,  took  the  reins 
myself,  and  away  we  flew  down  along  the 
course  of  the  Eden  river,  Arab's  long  tail 
sweeping  the  sward,  as  we  traced  the  green 
line  that  skirted  the  sparkling  water. 

To  give  ourselves  breath,  and  Arab  a 
moment's  rest,  we  drew  up  under  some 
alders  that  fringed  the  river's  brink. 

It  was  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  all 
the  grounds;  and  loveliest  of  all  it  looked 
at  this  season.  Autumn,  which  had  come, 
to  use  the  words  of  Keats,  '  to  plump  the 
hazel- shells  with  a  sweet  kernel,'  to  tinge 
the  elms  with  a  rich  sunny  umber,  the 
planes  and  sycamores  with  yellow,  orange, 
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and  red,  and  the  beeches  with  a  warm 
glowing  brown,  to  which  the  oak  russet 
acted  as  a  foil,  had  lovingly  left  the  water- 
fed  alders  still  freshly  green.  Under  their 
boughs,  the  arum-stalks,  with  their  clusters 
of  ripe  berries,  rose  up  almost  like  hyacinth 
flowers.  What  fallen  leaves  there  were, 
kindled  rather  than  faded,  made  fairy  car- 
pet patterns  on  the  swarcl,  having  been 
eddied  round  in  circlets  by  the  latter-year 
gales,  and  rather  beautified  than  marred 
the  foot- ways.  Before  the  eyes  the  winged 
thistle-down  came  floating  crossing  the 
beams  of  sunlight  like  motes,  and  lighting 
on  lips  that  sent  them  on  again  with  a 
breath.  Overhead  the  great  flocks  of  red- 
wings and  fieldfares,  which  had  come  back 
to  replace  the  birds  of  summer,  made  al- 
most a  little  softening  shade  of  living  cloud. 
And  by  sward  and  through  reed-margin 
flowed  the  bright  river.  On  the  bright  river 
floated  the  swans;  or  springing,  water- 
logged, chased  each  other  with  heavy  wings 
that  flapped  and  beat  the  mimic  waves 
they  made.  Beautiful  Eden  !  It  was 
Paradise  once  more ! 

The  eye  wandered  after  all  this  beauty; 
but  the  heart  turned  home. 
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Lovely  as  was  the  scene,  the  pale  face 
beside  me  was  more  beautiful  to  me. 

1 1  have  something  to  tell  you,  my  Kalph,' 
I  said.     '  May  I  speak  to  you  fully  now,  or 
will  it  be  too  much?     I  long  to  tell  you  all. 
Will  it  comfort  or  distress  you?' 
1  Tell  me  nothing.' 

4 1  long  to  tell  you.     Sooner  or  later  I 
must.     Shall  I  wait,  then?' 

4 1   want   to    hear    nothing;    only  your 
voice.' 

4  Not  just  a  few  words?' 
4  Not  now;  nothing  now.  Do  not  dis- 
turb the  sweetness  of  my  trust.  Let  me 
feel  a  little  while  longer  the  blind  faith  that 
women  hold  by.  I  am  weak  as  a  woman — 
nay,  weaker  far.  My  darling,  how  you  put 
us  men  to  shame !  My  God !  what  man  in 
all  this  world  could  have  done  what  you 
have  done — you  who  sat  hour  after  hour 
by  my  side,  with  still  face,  radiant  as  an 
angel's,  after  I  had  stabbed  you?     Yet — if 

you  could  but  have  known ' 

4 1  knew  you  loved  me.  I  wanted  to 
know  no  more.  I  knew  quite  well,  as  well 
as  if  I  had  looked  into  your  heart,  that 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  you — that 
it  was  not  really  against  me  that  you  were 
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chafed.  Was  it  not  so?  I  see  these  sad 
memories  excite  you.  We  will  say  no  more 
just  now,  then.  I  want  you  to  look  your 
brightest  and  happiest  to  meet  Lilian. ' 

c  Your  sweetness  crushes  me !  Will  you 
— can  you  ever  forgive  me  wholly?  Will 
not  my  miserable,  blind  stabbing  of  your 
heart — my  wronging  of  all  your  love — my 
wicked,  cruel  words  to  you — to  you,  my 
sweet  and  pure  one! — will  they  not  rise 
up  against  me  for  ever? ' 

'  Never — never !  But  speak  no  more  of 
these  things  now.  Be  at  rest.  Indeed  you 
must  talk  of  them  no  more. 

'  I  must.' 

'  But  not  now;  wait  till  you  are  better.' 

1 1  must  speak — I  must  speak  now  or  die.' 

'  Rest  all  your  peace  with  me.  See  no 
trouble  anywhere.' 

'  Only  one  word.  Have  I — have  I  ut- 
terly crushed  out  all  that  was  happiest 
within  you?  You  are  changed,  much 
changed.  Will  you  ever  be  again  the 
childlike  heart — the  trusting,  fearless  child- 
like heart  I  have  known  you  ? — ever,  ever- 
more?' 

'Please  God!' 

'  When  I  grow  well  again — when   you 
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lead  me  about  in  the  clear  old  ways — for  I 
am  dead  without  you,  Grace — Grace  of  my 
heart,  Grace  of  my  life ! — shall  I  hear  your 
voice,  shall  I  hear  your  laugh  ring  once 
more  in  my  ears — that  innocent,  happy, 
childlike  laugh?' 

'Please  God!' 

4  And ' 

1  Hush !     Pray,  no  more,  no  more  ! ' 


4  One  word  more,  then,  only ' 

4  Indeed  you  must  not  see  things  in  this 
sad  light.' 

1  One  word — only  one  word.  You  will 
try — you  will  try  hard,  for  my  sake,  not  to 
let  these  past  days  shadow  you — shadow 
your  future.  You  will  try — you  will  strive 
never  to  remember — never  to  recall ' 

c  Be  happy — be  entirely  at  rest,  my 
Ealph.     Xo  more,  dearest,  if  you  love  me.' 

4  Bear  with  me,  love !  I  am  weak,  miser- 
ably weak  in  body,  and  my  mind  suffers 
with  it.  But  it  eases  me  to  open  all  my 
heart  to  you;  to  speak  to  you  of  all  my 
love  and  remorse.  If  I  could  have  brought 
myself  to  do  this  sooner,  I  should  not  so 
have  broken  down ;  I  should  not  have  been 
powerless  to  protect  you  abroad ;  I  should 
not  be  now  the  wretched  burden  I  am  to  you.' 
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'  My  life  and  blessing ! ' 

4  Your  scourge — your  punishment  for 
loving  too  well.' 

4  My  all  of  joy  on  earth — my  all  of  hope 
in  heaven !  ' 

1  Hear  her,  heavenly  Father  !  Pardon, 
pardon,  oh !  my  God ! ' 

This  was  too  much  for  me.  I  felt  myself 
giving  way  sadly.  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
tears  from  showing  themselves.  And  just 
when  I  was  struggling  to  keep  him  bright 
and  happy  to  meet  Lilian ! 

To  hide  my  emotion,  I  bent  down  my 
head  and  kissed  his  worn  hand.  But  he 
suddenly  drew  me  towards  him,  and  kissed 
me,  cheek  and  chin. 

A  little  startled  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
action,  and  thinking  of  a  possible  Clement 
Favrel  under  the  hedge  of  alders  (for  we 
had  crossed  the  rustic  bridge,  and  it  was 
just  at  this  spot  that  we  had  seen  him 
plunge  into  the  river  after  the  dog),  I 
withdrew  myself  from  Ralph's  arms,  and 
laughed. 

When  touched,  so  light  the  heart  appears ; 
So  near  does  laughter  lie  to  tears. 

c  Thank  God ! '  said  my  husband.  l  That 
laugh  is  what  I  have  longed  to  hear  for 
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many  a  weary  day.  The  sound  of  that 
ringing  music  has  done  me  more  good — 
more  completely  restored  me,  than  anything 
else  in  all  this  world  could  have  done. 
There,  I  can  meet  Lilian  now;  nay,  I  can 
meet  the  whole  world.  Let  them  come 
on!' 

'  Spoken  like  a  soldier,'  I  said,  with  an- 
other light  laugh.  4  And  when  you  are 
assailed  and  drop  into  the  ranks  behind,  I 
will  come  forward  and  cover  your  fire.' 

'It  is  no  business  of  theirs  if  we  went 
forward  without  marching  orders,  and  have 
come  back  again  in  good  fighting  trim.' 

'  None  in  the  world.  Deserters,  too,  may 
surely  come  off  with  their  lives,  since  war- 
time is  over,  and  all  the  poor  souls  want 
is  to  be  allowed  to  turn  their  swords  into 
ploughshares.     Shall  we  go  now?' 

'  I  do  not  like  leaving  the  alders,  Grace.' 

'I  fear  Lilian  will  be  waiting  for  us. 
They  must  be  up  at  the  house  by  this  time. 
Shall  I  drive  home  through  the  park,  or 
.along  by  the  Wick-gate?' 

4  By  the  Wick-gate.' 

So  homeward  flew  the  little  Andalusian. 
But  he  was  stopped  at  the  Wick-gate; 
for  there   stood  Lilian,  Lawrence,  and  Dr. 
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Percy,  who,  failing  to  find  us  at  the  house, 
had  come  in  search. 

The  enemy  were  indeed  upon  us,  and  all 
that  was  left  for  us  was  to  make  the  best 
fight  we  could. 

'  Well,'  said  Dr.  Percy,  '  of  all  the  extra- 
ordinary escapades  I  ever  heard  of,  yours 
beats  everything ! ' 

'  My  dear  father,'  said  Lilian,  i  what  on 
earth  could  induce  you  to  go  off  without 
bidding  us  good-bye?' 

'Why,  Colonel,'  said  Lawrence,  'you 
look  as  ill  as  you  did  when  your  old  wound 
broke  out  afresh.' 

They  all  seemed  to  speak  in  a  breath, 
which  was  quite  as  well ;  their  ammunition 
was  being  exhausted,  while  we  were  reserv- 
ing ours. 

c  How  in  the  world,  Lilian/  said  I,  in 
pretended  astonishment,  'were  we  to  bid 
you  good-bye?  Would  you  really  have 
had  us  come  back  all  the  way  from  London 
for  that?  When  Ralph  took  his  old  cam- 
paigner to  storm  the  city  of  Lud,  and  I 
followed  with  the  baggage,  we  no  more 
dreamed  of  Waterloo  than  Buonaparte  did 
when  he  was  made  First  Consul.' 

'I  may  thank  the  typhus,'  said  Ralph, 
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'for  keeping  the  old  wound  quiet.  One 
disease,  you  know,  drives  out  another;  ask 
Armstrong  if  it  doesn't.' 

4  But  really,  Colonel,'  cried  Dr.  Percy, 
4  you  might  have  been  a  little  more  liberal 
with  your  letters.  You  kept  us  so  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  as  to  your  movements 
that  the  whole  village  has  been  up  in 
arms.  I  have  been  told  in  more  quarters 
than  one  that  you  ran  away  with  your 
own  wife.' 

4  Like  all  village  gossip,'  said  I,  4  that 
story  may  be  read  the  other  way.  The 
real  truth  is,  I  ran  away  with  my  husband ! ' 

4  But,  dear  papa,'  said  Lilian,  4  are  you 
really  better?  How  dreadful  to  be  seized 
with  such  a  disorder,  so  far  from  home ! ' 

4  All  the  better,  my  dear,'  said  Ralph ; 4  we 
have  been  able,  by  that  lucky  accident,  to 
keep  the  Grange  free  from  an  association 
by  no  means  agreeable.  But  you  had 
better  move  on  to  the  house,  child ;  we  have 
somebody  to  introduce  you  to.  Don't  be 
jealous,  Lilian;  but  I  have  brought  home 
an  adopted  daughter.' 

We  were  letting  the  pony  amble  leisurely 
on  now,  the  rest  of  our  party  walking  by 
the  side  of  the  phaeton.     As  we  approached 
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the  house,  there  was  Ella  just  in  the  act  of 
dismounting. 

We  had  fired  off  our  first  random  shots 
without  any  unpleasant  rebound,  though 
the  gun-stocks  were  a  little  aAvkward  in 
our  hands.  After  that,  all  was  easy.  Ella 
and  her  story,  and  the  account  of  our  meet- 
ing with  Robert  Flemming,  brought  us  off 
triumphantly. 

So  much  for  what  we  had  to  tell.  Home 
news  had  next  to  be  retailed  for  our  benefit. 

Lady  Letty,  it  appeared,  finding  us  de- 
tained at  Brussels,  when  she  and  Marian 
Favrel  were  tired  of  Scarborough,  had  be- 
taken themselves  home  to  Hollywood,  in- 
stead of  returning  to  the  Grange.  Heine 
was  a  little  disconsolate  and  moody  in  con- 
sequence ;  and  he,  we  learnt,  had  shown  for 
this  reason  more  impatience  than  almost 
any  one  else  at  our  prolonged  absence  from 
Fairfield.  This  was  quite  natural  and  lover- 
like in  Heine ;  even  Dr.  Percy  allowed  that. 
But  there  was  one  odd  circumstance  which 
neither  Dr.  Percy  nor  any  one  else  could 
make  out.  This  was,  that  Heine's  father, 
Clement  Favrel,  was  more  impatient  at  our 
absence  than  Heine.  Clement  Favrel,  of 
all  people  under  the  sun !     The  man  who 
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had  been  so  summarily  dealt  with  the  night 
he  fired  into  our  pigeon-house,  that  he  had 
never  dared  to  show  his  face  within  our 
gates  from  that  day  to  this.  In  short,  we 
had  never  exchanged  words  with  the  man 
since.  Never.  What  could  he  want  with 
us? 

Never?    Yes,  once.    Under  the  haycock. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


A    STRANGE    DAY. 


What  is  there  here 
To  shrink  from  ?       ***** 
******     Mark,  again, 
How  with  that  open  palm  he  shades  his  brain 
From  its  broad,  sudden  meaning  !       *       * 
There  is  some  secret  hid.  T.  L.  Beddoes. 


It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  we  pass  the 
hours  when  we  are  not  thinking  of  them  or 
trying  to  pass  them.  When  a  man  stands 
upon  a  bridge  looking  pleasantly  down  into 
the  waters  of  a  tidal  river,  yet  never 
dreaming  of  the  river,  but  giving  himself 
up,  soul  and  body,  to  the  play  of  the  ripple, 
it  is  surprising  how  quickly  he  seems  to 
glide  along.  The  water  no  longer  flows 
visibly  past  him;  yet  on  he  moves,  bridge 
and  all.  Time  was  our  river,  and  its 
waters  flowed  past  us  unperceived.  Had 
we  struggled  and  striven,  and  lashed  the 
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waves,  not  one  inch  should  we  have  seemed 
to  move  forward.  But,  content  with  the 
rippling  tide  of  hours,  we  allowed  the  great 
river  to  stream  noiselessly  backward,  while 
we  glided  pleasantly  forward  on  our  bridge 
of  calm. 

This  was  all  very  well  for  the  party  from 
the  Rectory,  and  very  agreeable  to  Ella  and 
me ;  but  Ralph  soon  began  to  show  signs 
of  fatigue  from  his  previous  day's  journey. 
Talking  is  about  the  worst  possible  exercise 
that  a  patient  can  resort  to.  And  it  early 
became  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  well 
for  the  invalid  if  the  party  were  to  break 
up. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  our  home-guests 
staying  to  luncheon,  and  lingering  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  us,  as 
would  have  been  natural  under  other  con- 
ditions, it  was  agreed  that  the  three  new- 
comers should  return  forthwith  whence 
they  came,  and  leave  the  sick  man  to  his 
nurse. 

But  they  were  not  content  to  return 
alone.  Lilian  and  Ella  had  struck  up  a 
friendship  at  first  sight;  and  these  two 
daughters  of  our  house  and  of  our  love 
were  not  going  to  be  separated  until  they 
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had  seen  a  little  more  of  each  other.  So 
it  was  settled  that  Ella  should  walk  over  to 
the  Rectory,  and  spend  some  hours  with 
her  new-found  friends. 

Ella  kissed  me,  and  took  our  Lawrence's 
offered  arm.  Lilian  folded  her  arms  round 
her  father's  neck,  and  showed  without 
words  the  pain  it  gave  her  to  see  him  so 
drooping.  She  then  gave  herself  to  Dr. 
Percy,  who  seemed  very  proud  and  fond  of 
his  daughter-in-law ;  and  Ralph  and  I  were 
left  alone. 

We  were  sitting  in  our  favourite  snug- 
gery, the  book-room;  and  as  soon  as  we 
were  left  to  ourselves,  I  made  Ralph  lay 
himself  down  at  full  length  on  the  sofa, 
while  I  sat  on  the  outside  edge  of  it  beside 
him,  as  he  used  to  say  in  the  old  times,  to 
4  tuck  him  in.' 

It  was  the  same  room  in  which  we  two 
had  sat  together  that  night  when  we  were 
waiting  for  Heine  to  come  in  again  from 
the  grounds,  after  the  shot  had  been  fired 
by  Clement  Favrel  through  the  legend- 
motto  of  Lady  Letty's  illuminated  scroll. 
But  it  was  daylight  now,  and  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  day.  And  so  many  circum- 
stances were  changed  since  that  event,  that 
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no  associations  of  that  past  hour  were 
revived. 

The  present  time  and  place  brought  no 
suggestion  of  that  former  time  and  place. 
The  Favrels  at  that  moment  were  as  far 
from  our  thoughts — perhaps  I  should  say, 
from  my  thoughts — as  Tippoo  Sahib. 

c  Shall  I  read  to  you,  Ralph?'  I  asked. 

c  No,  my  sweet !  not  now.  I  want  only 
to  lie  quiet,  and  to  feel  that  you  are  near 
me — and  you  only,'  he  said. 

I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  a  little  sofa- 
table,  where  my  workbox,  so  long  untouched, 
was  standing.  By  busying  myself  a  little, 
I  thought  that  Ralph  would  forget  I  was 
there,  and  drop  gently  off  to  sleep. 

Why  was  Ralph  not  trying  to  sleep?  He 
might  have  tried,  if  he  could  not  succeed. 
But  he  did  not.  He  lay  watching  my  fingers. 

I  felt  very  conscious  that  his  eyes  were 
upon  me.  I  knew  it  quite  well  without 
looking  up.  I  never  needed  to  see  Ralph's 
eye  to  know  when  he  was  looking  at  me. 

So  I  was  not  surprised  or  startled  when 
he  laid  his  hand  on  mine,  and  drew  my 
hand  into  his  bosom,  and  there  held  it. 

He  seemed  soothed  now,  and  I  began  to 
hope  that  he  would  doze  off. 
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Yes ;  that  was  all  he  wanted.  Possibly 
something  of  my  quiet  and  stillness  passed 
to  him  with  the  touch  of  my  cold  hand  on 
his  warm,  beating  heart.  For  my  hands 
were  always  deadly  cold  now. 

He  seemed  to  muse,  saying  nothing ;  till 
at  last  the  weight  of  thought  pressed  down 
his  eyelids. 

I  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  But  I,  too, 
pondered,  dwelling  deeply  upon  the  mystery 
of  love,  which  had  given  to  our  two  hearts 
such  small  space  to  grow  in,  that  their 
leaves  were  wrapped  one  close  to  the  other, 
like  petals  of  an  unblown  rose. 

It  was  so  that  sleep  fell  at  last  upon  my 
husband,  with  my  hand  in  his  bosom. 

But  gradually  the  fingers  relaxed  their 
hold. 

At  the  moment  that  they  did  so,  I  thought 
I  heard  a  step  on  the  gravel  beneath  the 
window. 

Fearing  that  a  visitor  was  approaching, 
and  would  be  admitted,  and  that  Stephen's 
coming  to  announce  them  would  disturb  my 
husband  out  of  his  health-restoring  sleep, 
I  withdrew  my  hand  cautiously  from  his 
breast,  rose  softly,  and  went  on  tip -toe  to 
the  window 
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An  upturned  face  met  mine. 

Had  I  been  in  Ireland  instead  of  where  I 
was,  and  had  I  lived  among  Irish  supersti- 
tions, all  the  blood  in  my  veins  would  at 
once  have  turned  to  ice,  as  I  looked  down 
on  the  face  which  met  mine. 

One  of  the  wild  dreams  of  the  people  of 
that  country  is,  that  when  a  man  is  about 
to  die,  his  shadowy  resemblance,  perfect  as 
a  second  self,  not  ghastly,  but  beautiful  if 
he  be  beautiful;  aye,  wearing  his  air  and 
mien  of  every  day,  not  like  a  garment  bor- 
rowed, but  like  as  the  very  man  wore  them 
himself;  his  counterpart  in  everything,  even 
to  the  wave  of  a  curl  or  the  trick  of  a  lip — 
his  German  Doppelganger,  in  short,  will 
appear  to  those  he  loves  best,  to  announce 
his  coming  death. 

Wanting  nothing  but  the  slight  mellow- 
ing touch  of  a  few  more  gracious  and  im- 
proving years,  the  face  I  now  looked  upon 
was  the  perfect  counterpart  of  Ralph's — of 
my  husband's. 

Remembering  the  tradition,  something 
like  a  light  shiver  ran  hurrying  through 
my  blood. 

But  the  face  was  so  bright  with  youth, 
and  all  its  lines  were  so  sweet  to  me  from 
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the  resemblance  to  the  one  only  beloved 
face  which  kept  my  heart's  core  warm,  that 
the  sudden  qualm  vanished  very  speedily. 

I  now  saw  Heine  Favrel  come  up ;  and 
the  two  young  men,  Heine  and — as  I  soon 
found — Walter  Favrel,  his  twin  brother, 
presented  themselves  at  the  hall  door  for 
admission. 

With  cautious  steps  I  stole  from  the 
room  without  waking  Ralph ;  met  Stephen 
coming  to  announce  the  visitors;  told  him 
not  to  go  into  the  book-room  to  disturb 
my  husband,  and  proceeded  myself  to  the 
reception-room. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see 
Heine.  Both  Ralph  and  I  were  very 
much  attached  to  him.  He  introduced  his 
brother,  and  I  had  now  a  closer  look  at 
Walter. 

On  a  nearer  view,  the  likeness  which  had 
at  first  struck  me  so  forcibly  was  less  per- 
fect.    Still,  it  was  startling  enough. 

Walter  Favrel  was  tall,  above  the  medium 
height  certainly;  but  from  a  certain  lithe 
grace  of  figure  looked  even  taller  than  he 
really  was.  So  did  Ralph.  About  Walter 
Favrel,  too,  there  was  that  general  and 
indescribable     air    of   natural    refinement 
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perfectly  distinct  from  acquired  polish — 
though  that  might  exist  with  it,  a  lesser 
light  merged  in  a  greater  —  which  was 
the  essential  charm  of  Ralph  Elphinstone. 
Then,  Walter's  hair  was  of  the  true  northern 
hue;  so  was  Ralph's.  His  eyes,  too,  were 
of  that  deep  sapphire  blue,  dancing  in  a 
radiance  that  neither  blinded  nor  made 
you  shun  it;  glad  and  open,  as  if  nothing 
were  behind  them  less  clear,  pure,  and 
true  than  the  heaven  they  reflected  in 
their  gracious  depths.  In  general  expres- 
sion also,  as  well  as  in  feature,  Walter 
Favrel  was  the  younger  image  of  my  Ralph. 

*  I  see  you  are  struck  by  the  likeness/ 
said  Heine  to  me,  as  I  welcomed  his  brother. 
4  People  tell  me  /  am  like  Colonel  Elphin- 
stone; though  I  confess  I  cannot  flatter 
myself  that  I  perceive  the  resemblance. 
But  in  the  case  of  my  brother  there  is 
really  no  question  about  it.' 

c  It  is  the  most  singular  resemblance  I 
ever  met  with,'  I  said.  Really  I  could  not 
take  my  eyes  oil  Walter. 

The  introduction  was  thus  scarcely  made, 
when  I  heard  my  husband's  step  approach- 
ing. He  must,  I  supposed,  either  have 
heard  Heine's  voice  as  Heine  crossed  the 
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hall,  which  hall  from  its  loftiness  and  width 
was  somewhat  resounding,  or  he  must  in 
some  other  way  have  been  prepared  for 
who  he  was  to  find  in  the  reception-room. 
He  burst  into  the  room  rather  like  a  man 
who  comes  to  greet  his  children  who  have 
been  long  absent,  than  like  a  gentleman 
welcoming  in  his  own  house  an  acquaintance 
of  but  a  few  months  and  the  brother  of 
that  acquaintance — a  perfect  stranger. 

4  My  dear  boy ! '  he  said,  taking  Heine's 
hand.  4  Walter,  welcome  home.'  And  he 
gave  his  other  hand  to  Walter. 

4  I  feel  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  so 
cr  rdiaJ  and  kind  a  greeting,  Colonel  Elphin- 
stone,'  said  Walter.  4 1  came  down  here 
with  a  very  bad  grace — to  the  Glebe,  I 
mean;  but  you  make  me  feel  as  if  my 
natural  home  were  at  Fairfield.' 

4  Make  it  so,  my  dear  boys.  Heine,  you 
are  already  quite  domesticated  amongst  us ; 
you  must  not  drop  off  now  that  you  have 
got  a  companion  of  your  own  age.  Walter, 
you  must  keep  him  constant  to  the  Grange 
by  bringing  him  daily  yourself.' 

Walter  Favrel  turned  to  me,  as  if  he 
thought  this  rather  a  sudden  and  sweeping 
invitation. 
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Ralph  followed  his  eyes ;  and,  looking  at 
me,  and  seeing  perhaps  in  the  expression 
of  my  face  that  I  really  was  thinking  him 
just  slightly  light-headed,  he  seemed  aware 
for  the  first  time  that  his  manner  must 
appear  odd.  He  looked  annoyed ;  not  vexed 
with  himself,  I  fancied,  as  a  person  is  when 
he  finds  that  he  has  been  betrayed  into  a 
solecism  in  manner,  but  rather  annoyed 
that  I  should  be  a  witness  to  it. 

Of  course  I  hastened  to  add  my  assurances 
of  a  warm  welcome  to  both  the  brothers. 

c  You  cannot  oblige  us  both  more/  I 
said,  '  than  by  making  the  Grange  a  second 
home.  The  Glebe  is  rather  a  dull  residence 
for  young  people.  You  will,  I  hope/  I 
added,  still  addressing  myself  especially  to 
Walter,  '  you  will,  I  hope,  soon  find  with  us 
a  very  dear  addition  to  our  party.  Marian 
Favrel,  your  cousin — and  I  hope  soon  your 
sister — will  be  coming  with  Lady  Letty, 
to  add  her  welcome  to  ours.' 

Ralph  looked  pleased.  Yet,  somehow, 
from  that  moment  there  was  a  change  in 
his  manner.  The  conversation  flagged. 
Heine  seemed  more  than  usually  dull ;  dull, 
I  thought,  with  that  morbid  feeling  which 
so  often  came  over  him,  and  in  which  I 
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had  recently  noticed  that  my  Kalph  re- 
sembled him,  though  only  when  under  the 
pressure  of  a  great  sorrow.  Walter,  mean- 
while, whose  face  wore  my  husband's  frank 
and  buoyant  expression — always  my  Ealph's 
expression  when  at  rest  and  happy — seemed 
suddenly  checked,  and  appeared  like  a  man 
chafed  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  too  ready 
welcome.  Ralph  was  now,  for  some  reason, 
on  his  guard. 

The  brothers  soon  took  their  leave ;  not, 
however,  before  they  had  taken  luncheon 
with  us ;  we  would  neither  of  us  allow  that. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Ralph  asked 
me  for  my  keys.  He  did  not  say  what  he 
wanted  them  for.  But  when  he  gave  them 
back  to  me  he  held  the  bunch  by  the  key 
that  opened  the  cabinet  where  the  old  letters 
were  stored.  As  he  held  out  his  hand  with 
them,  he  spoke  in  a  voice,  I  thought,  of 
assumed  carelessness. 

'How  old  should  you  take  these  boys 
to  be?' 

c  Scarcely  nineteen,  I  should  think,'  I  said. 
4  They  do  not  look  much  older  than  Lilian.' 

He  walked  to  the  window,  and  stood 
some  time  looking  out.  At  last  he  turned 
sharply  round. 
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4  Grace,  what  are  we  to  do  with  ourselves 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  ? ' 

4  Could  you  stroll  a  short  way?'  I  asked. 
4  I  think  all  your  fatigue  is  from  talking. 
Shall  we  take  a  little  silent  air?' 

4  Yes,  anything  to  be  moving.  I  feel 
terribly  restless.  I  suspect  it  is  the  re- 
action from  taking  so  much  opium.' 

4 1  wish  you  could  do  without  it.  Try 
to-night.' 

4  Not  to-night ;  I  feel  more  inclined  to 
be  restless  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life.' 

We  went  strolling  about  the  grounds. 
We  kept  a  perfect  silence,  and  my  husband 
returned  better.  After  that  we  had  a  game 
at  backgammon,  chess  requiring  too  much 
head  for  an  invalid. 

At  our  usual  hour  we  dined  by  ourselves. 
After  that  we  sat  together  by  the  window, 
hand  in  hand,  looking  across  the  fair  sweep 
of  park  and  meadow-land ;  and,  feeling  much 
and  speaking  little,  let  the  hours  pass  in 
the  heart's  busy  idleness  till  it  was  nearly 
bed-time. 

I  gave  my  arm  to  my  husband  up  the 
stairs,  and  saw  him  into  his  room. 

He  would  not  take  his  opiate  then,  he 
said ;  for  he  felt  so  much  more  soothed  and 
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quiet  that  he  was  almost  disposed  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  night  without  it,  after,  all. 

I  told  him  that  I  should  wait  a  little 
while  for  Ella,  who  would  soon  be  back 
from  the  Rectory;  and  that  I  should  then 
go  into  my  dressing-room,  so  that  he  could 
call  to  me  to  give  him  his  draught  if  he 
found  himself  too  restless  to  sleep  with- 
out it. 

Thereupon  I  went  down-stairs  and  waited 
for  Ella.  Feeling  quite  sure  that  no  one 
would  call  at  the  Grange  at  such  an  hour, 
I  stepped  out  of  the  study  window  to  look 
out  for  Ella  and  Lawrence;  Lawrence  of 
course  would  see  Ella  safe  home. 

I  was  sauntering  to  and  fro  with  a 
soft  dreamy  pace,  when  a  step  advancing 
from  a  shrubbery  close  by,  made  me  look 
round. 

Close  to  me  stood  Clement  Favrel. 

c  Good-evening  to  you,  Mrs.  Elphinstone,' 
he  said  as  he  raised  his  hat  and  remained 
standing  uncovered.  'I  hope  I  have  not 
startled  you?  Do  not  let  me  be  an  inter- 
ruption to  your  walk.  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  the  favour  of  a  moment's 
conversation  with  Colonel  Elphinstone.  May 
I  announce  myself  Y 
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4  Colonel  Elphinstone  has  retired  for  the 
night,  Mr.  Favrel,'  1  answered. 

4  He  is  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  I  fear  ? 
Or  perhaps,  like  a  wise  general,  he  reserves 
his  forces  for  a  time  when  he  may  need 
them.  Possibly  some  little  crisis  is  at  hand 
when  the  reserve — we  will  not  say  the 
"  Forlorn  Hope" — -may  be  needed.  Since 
the  Colonel  is  unfortunately  hors  de  combat, 
I  shall  be  sorry — but  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
trouble  you,  Mrs.  Elphinstone. ' 

This  was  a  broad  enough  hint  that  he 
expected  to  be  asked  in  and  entertained. 
But  I  had  no  intention  to  humour  a  man 
whose  valour  consisted  in  storming  the 
legends  on  my  walls. 

'If  you  have  anything  very  particular 
to  say  to  my  husband,  Mr.  Favrel,'  I  re- 
plied, 'possibly  you  might  make  it  con- 
venient to  call  on  him  at  some  more  season- 
able hour.' 

4  My  business  with  him  is  urgent,'  he 
persisted.  '  Perhaps  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  allow  me  to  send  him  a  message 
by  one  of  your  servants  ? ' 

4  Oh,  I  will  give  him  any  message  you 
may  favour  him  with,  myself,'  I  said. 

4  You   are   really  very   good,'   he  said, 
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simply  enough.  '  The  fact  is,  that  these 
idle  youths  in  my  house  are  an  enormous 
expense  to  me ' 

1  Are  you  speaking  of  your  excellent  sons, 
Mr.  Favrel  ? '  I  asked.  i  You  will  excuse 
my  interrupting  you,  but  I  think  really 
that  there  is  a  certain  respect  due  from  a 
father  to  his  children  in  speaking  of  them 
to  a  comparative  stranger;  quite  as  much 
called  for.  in  fact,  as  the  respect  due  from 
a  child  to  its  parent.' 

1  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  I  have  no  sons.  I 
think  I  may  have  made  that  remark  in  this 
house  before.  No  one  would  surely  for  a 
moment  suspect  me  of  the  heinous  offence 
— the  barbarous  outrage  and  cruelty  of 
assailing  the  life  of  my  own  child?  Those 
boys  are  not  mine.' 

I  was  perfectly  aghast ! 

Tet,  there  are  some  revelations  which 
come  upon  you  at  once  as  truths.  You 
may  not  like  the  speaker;  you  may  have 
your  doubts  even  of  his  perfect  veracity  on 
ordinary  occasions;  but  there  are  some 
announcements  that  seem  to  carry  their 
attesting  mark  upon  them;  and,  though 
Lucifer  himself  endorsed  the  bill,  you  are 
prepared  to  accept  it  at  once. 
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Clement  Favrel  could  not  see,  or  did  not 
choose  to  notice,  my  astonishment. 

CI  will  not  detain  you  a  moment,'  he 
added.  '  What  I  desire  from  the  Colonel 
is  a  small  cheque — say  for  two  hundred 
pounds.  I  must  have  it  to-night,  as  I  am 
obliged  to  start  for  London  early  to-morrow 
morning.  All  I  would  at  present  intrude 
upon  the  Colonel  for,  is  a  cheque  to  that 
slight  amount.' 

4  Oh,  is  that  all  ? '  I  said,  astounded  at  the 
man's  assurance,  and  quite  sure  that  my 
husband  would  laugh  and  send  Clement 
Favrel  to — a  warmer  place  than  I  stood 
in  just  then. 

4  Have  the  goodness  to  wait  a  moment,' 
I  said,  c  and  I  will  deliver  your  message.' 

I  was  on  the  point  of  running  up-stairs, 
and  leaving  him  standing  there,  but  some- 
how I  could  not  quite  make  up  my  mind  to 
treat  him  as  if  he  were  a  burglar.  So  I 
turned  on  my  steps,  and  asked  him  to  walk 
in  and  sit  down. 

I  ran  up  to  Ralph  with  a  smile  on  my 
face,  and  told  him  my  errand. 

He  did  not  answer  me  directly.  When 
he  did  answer  me,  I  stared  at  him  as  I  had 
never  before  stared  in  my  life. 
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1  Just  give  me  my  cheque-book,  Grace/ 
he  said,  ;  and  a  pen  and  ink.' 

1  Surely,'  I  said,  perfectly  breathless  with 
wonder,  'surely  you  are  not  going  to  humour 
such  a  man  as  that? ' 

But  he  drew  the  cheque,  and  it  was 
drawn  for  the  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  he 
signed  it,  too.  Moreover,  he  gave  it  to  me 
to  deliver  to  Clement  Favrel ! 

When  I  re-entered  the  room  where  I  had 
left  him,  I  found  my  unscrupulous  visitor 
standing  opposite  to  my  own  portrait, 
apparently  busily  examining  it.  As  I 
closed  the  door  behind  me,  he  turned  and 
came  forward  to  meet  me  with  certainly 
a  very  gracious  expression  on  his  face. 
Whether  assumed  or  natural,  there  was  a 
courteous  grace  of  manner  about  him  at  the 
moment  that  quite  disarmed  me  and  stayed 
upon  my  lips  the  somewhat  curt  words 
which  I  was  about  to  address  to  him. 

As  he  received  the  cheque  from  me, 
taking  it  with  his  left  hand  without  a  word 
of  acknowledgment,  he  extended  his  right 
to  me  with  a  frank  smile,  which,  as  I  for  a 
moment  hesitated  to  shake  hands  with  him, 
changed  into  an  amused  expression,  as  if  he 
were   inwardly  guessing   at,    and  making 
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generous  allowance  for,  the  half  fear,  half 
contempt  which  I  showed  that  I  felt  towards 
him. 

However,  it  ended  in  my  giving  him  my 
hand.  What  else  could  I  do?  He  shook 
it  cordially  and  kindly.  Then,  with  a 
courtly  inclination  of  the  head,  he  took  his 
leave  without  uttering  a  word. 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  one  is  especially 
bound  to  do,  it  is  to  do  justice  to  an  enemy. 
Annoyed  as  I  felt  at  the  untimely  intrusion, 
as  well  as  at  the  sort  of  implied  claim  upon 
my  husband's  purse  conveyed  by  the  man's 
straightforward  attack  upon  it,  there  was 
one  point  in  relation  to  Clement  Favrel 
which  I  was  forced  to  admit  as  having 
struck  me  very  particularly.  For  once,  he 
was  not  acting.  Whatever  the  cause,  he 
was  perfectly  his  natural  self  on  this  occa- 
sion. Possibly,  as  I  was  entirely  alone,  he 
did  not  consider  it  worth  his  while  to 
counterfeit  a  manner  foreign  to  his  real  one ; 
or  he  may  have  divined  that  I  was  too 
matter-of-fact  a  person  to  be  impressed  by 
his  assumption  of  that  mask  under  which  he 
had  always  hitherto  appeared  to  me  in  the 
presence  of  others.  At  any  rate,  one  thing- 
was   certain.     Clement   Favrel,    whatever 
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else  lie  might  be,  was,  in  outward  bearing 
at  least,  unquestionably,  unmistakably  a 
gentleman. 

He  was  scarcely  gone  when  Ella  and 
Lawrence  appeared.  Lawrence  did  not 
linger  beyond  a  few  minutes  to  ask  how 
Ralph  was,  butsaid- good-night,  and  turned 
down  the  avenue  on  his  way  back  to  the 
Rectory. 

Ella  was  full  of  chatter,  but  I  could  not 
stay  to  hear  her  budget.  As  I  went  up- 
stairs with  her,  however,  to  see  that  all  was 
comfortable  for  her  in  her  room,  she  had  just 
time  to  whisper  one  fact  very  pleasant  to  her. 

Walter  and  Heine,  it  appeared,  after 
leaving  us  had  called  at  the  Rectory. 

'  And,  do  you  know,  dear  Mrs.  Elphin- 
stone,  that  Mr.  Walter  Favrel  knows  Robert 
— knows  Captain  Flemming  ?  ' 

'Does  he  indeed?  That  will  make  it 
very  pleasant  for  you,  Ella,  and  for  us,  too; 
as  we  can  talk  about  our  dear  friend  when 
Mr.  Walter  comes  to  see  us.  By  the  way, 
Ella,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  call  him  Captain 
Flemming;  it  is  very  well  to  call  him 
Robert  with  us,  but  it  sounds  hardly  re- 
spectful enough  to  a  Commander  R.N.  to 
call  him  by  his  Christian  name  to  strangers/ 
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1  Oh,  no ;  I  felt  that.  I  always  called 
him  Captain  Flemming  to  Mr.  Walter.' 

1  Come,  come,  Ella ! '  I  thought,  '  you  are 
becoming  quite  a  little  woman  of  the  world 
already.  No  need  to  lecture  you  on  the 
proprieties,  I  see !  ' 

Having  left  her,  I  went  at  once  straight 
to  my  dressing-room. 

I  had  been  some  little  time  there,  when, 
thinking  that  Ealph  was  probably  by  that 
time  asleep,  I  knelt  down  with  my  head 
bowed  on  the  little  settee  to  say  my  prayers. 

While  I  was  so  occupied,  he  called  to  me. 

My  prayers  I  broke  off  at  once,  in  the 
middle  of  them,  to  go  to  him. 

It  was  one  of  my  sins — if  it  were  a  sin 
— to  take  my  duties  for  my  prayers,  and 
to  make  them  serve,  when  need  was,  in 
place  of  prayers.  It  might  be  wrong — very 
likely  it  was  wrong.  But  at  those  times  I 
always  felt  as  if  my  soul  were  on  her  knees. 

I  entered  his  room.  He  was  wide  awake 
and  very  restless.  His  eyes  wore  an  anxious 
look,  and  he  asked  me  at  once  to  give  him 
the  opiate. 

Now,  after  what  he  had  said  of  the  effects 
of  its  reaction  upon  him,  in  making  him 
feel  disturbed  and  miserably  excited  during 
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the  day,  I  resolved  that  he  should  be  induced 
for  once  to  try  to  do  without  the  drug.  I 
could  see  no  cause  for  anxiety  in  anything 
that  had  occurred  during  the  past  day,  and 
I  fancied  that  it  was  habit  alone  which  made 
him  sleepless  without  his  soothing  night- 
draught. 

'  Do  wait  a  little,  Ralph,'  I  said.  '  Lie 
quiet,  and  perhaps  sleep  will  yet  come  to 
you  without  forcing  it.  Ella  has  come 
in,  the  house  is  all  quiet,  and  there  is 
really  nothing  to  keep  you  awake.  I  will 
come  to  you  in  a  moment,  and  sit  awhile  by 
your  side.  Then,  if,  after  all,  you  feel  that 
you  must  have  the  draught,  of  course  I 
will  give  it  to  you/ 

He  did  not  answer,  and  I  passed  into 
my  dressing-room  once  more.  The  opiate 
and  the  wine-glass  stood  there,  and  I  would 
take  them  into  his  room  with  me,  so  as  to 
have  them  ready  at  hand. 

Nowr,  my  hair,  with  standing  out  in  the 
wind  and  night  dew,  had  lost  some  of  its 
curl  and  fallen  low  on  my  neck ;  with  bend- 
ing over  the  settee,  too,  in  saying  my 
prayers,  it  had  got  loose  and  astray,  and  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  in  the  way  in  doing 
what  I  was  about  to  do.     So,  rather  than 
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wait  to  re-arrange  it,  I  bound  it  close  round 
my  head  with  a  band  of  blue  ribbon  that 
lay  near  at  hand. 

That  done,  I  stole  softly  to  my  husband's 
bedside,  sat  down  in  a  chair  that  stood  there, 
and  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow  beside  him. 

He  looked  at  me  inquiringly — intently. 

1  Nay/  I  said,  '  do  not  look  at  me.  Close 
those  poor,  weary  eyes,  my  Ralph,  and  let 
me  keep  down  their  lids.' 

So  saying,  I  pressed  my  fingers  lightly 
on  his  shut  lids ;  and  with  my  head  resting 
close  beside  his,  murmured  a  low  song  in 
his  ear. 

It  was  a  little  Scotch  nursery  rhyme, 
which  he  had  been  very  fond  of  when  a  boy. 
A  fair  little  playfellow,  the  adopted  daughter 
of  a  neighbour,  he  had  told  me,  had  sung  it 
to  him  often  and  often  years  ago,  when  the 
two  had  walked  hand  in  hand,  and  made 
life  such  a  sweet  game  as  he  had  never 
played  since. 

This  was  the  strain : — 

Bobbie  Shafto's  gane  to  sea 
Wi'  silver  buckles  at  bis  knee, 
When  be  comes  bame  he'll  marry  me, 
My  bonnie  Bobbie  Shafto  ! 

I  sang  the  song  very  softly  and  slowly; 
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much  more  slowly  than  it  was  intended  to 
be  sung. 

But  Ralph  was  not  asleep  yet. 

4 1  think  you  take  me  for  a  great  baby, 
Grace/  he  said.  '  But  go  on,  go  on ;  there 
is  a  sweet  ring  in  your  voice  to-night !  ' 

So  I  save  him  the  second  verse. 

Bobbie  Shafto's  frank  and  fair, 
Kainibin'  down  bis  gowden  bair, 
He  is  my  love  for  evermair, 
My  bonnie  Bobbie  Sbafto  ! 

He  spoke  no  more.  I  went  over  the  old 
rhymes  again  and  again.  They  seemed  to 
lull  him  as  a  tired  child  is  hilled.  He  was 
fast,  very  fast  dropping  off  to  sleep ;  with- 
out the  opiate;  with  no  help  to  nature's 
weariness  save  a  sweet  old  tune,  dear  to  his 
boyish  days. 

Now  Ralph  never  talked  in  his  sleep,  as 
it  seems  T  was  in  the  habit  of  doing;  but 
there  is  a  charmed  moment  when  the  drowsy 
senses  are  just  on  the  point  of  crossing  the 
narrow  boundary  that  divides  wakefulness 
from  sleep,  in  which  many  people  will 
mutter  to  themselves  what  was  but  an  un- 
uttered  thought  an  instant  before. 

As  Ralph  crossed  that  bridge  to  the 
sleepy  shore,  his  fingers,  which  with  their 
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usual  habit  were  playing  with  my  curls, 
hooked  themselves  into  the  little  blue  snood 
that  bound  my  hair.  There  they  rested  as 
familiarly  as  if  they  had  found  a  long-lost 
harbourage.  And  meanwhile  the  lips  that 
had  lost  my  name  somewhere,  and  were 
perhaps  groping  in  the  dark  to  find  it, 
stumbled  upon  another,  and  muttered  that. 

That  name  was  '  Emmeline.' 

What  curious  things  are  associations  of 
ideas ! 

The  name  directly  brought  to  my  mind 
the  signature  I  had  read  the  night  before, 
traced  in  that  peculiarly  beautiful  hand- 
writing ;  the  handwriting  of  Emmeline 
Campbell ;  the  Emmeline  Campbell  I  had 
visited  as  Mrs.  Roupe,  believing  her  at  the 
time  to  be  Mrs.  Roupe.  She  in  whose 
house  (perhaps  I  should  say  in  Mr.  Roupe's 
house)  I  had  encountered  my  husband  so 
strangely  and  unexpectedly  ;  encountered 
him  standing  at  the  window  with  a  roll  of 
bank-notes  in  his  hand  as  I  passed  out 
from  that  dark  ruined  home. 

But  what  could  have  been  the  association 
that  brought  that  particular  name  into  my 
husband's  mind  just  at  that  moment? 

Ah !  the  blue  snood ! 
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I'll  lure  him  from  this  grief,  if  there  be  power 
In  woman's  wit  or  will.     Why,  what  is  this 
But  some  gaunt  shadow  that  affrights  his  soul 
Wanting  love's  sunlight  ?     Mark  !  I'll  weave  a  charm 
More  potent  than  the  spell  which  thralls  him  here. 
With  smiles  I'll  haunt  him,  and  so  lav  the  ghosts 
Of  all  his  tears. 

Days  wore  on — calm  and  happy  days  to 
me.  Ralph,  in  spite  of  some  lingering  signs 
of  care,  was  rapidly  gaining  back  his  usual 
robust  health;  and  in  the  pleasant  places 
of  our  home  we  were  almost  leading  our 
old  life  again. 

One  morninp;  Ella  came  to  me  with  a 
request. 

4  Dear  Mrs.  Elphinstone,'  she  said,  !  I  am 
going  to  write  to  Rob — to  Captain  Flem- 
ming,  this  morning.     May  I  ?  ' 

'  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  propose 
to  you,  Ella,'  I  answered.  '  Captain  Flem- 
ming  will  be  at  Portsmouth  now,   so  we 
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know  where  to  direct  to  him.  And  when 
your  letter  is  written,  remember  we  shall 
be  at  your  disposal  to-day  for  any  little 
exploit  you  may  have  a  mind  for.' 

1  Oh,  do  you  think  that  Colonel  Elphin- 
stone  would  take  us  to  the  Haunted  Glebe  ? 
Mr.  Walter  Favrel  was  speaking  of  it  yes- 
terday, and  wishing  he  might  rent  the  Glebe 
Farm  himself,  so  that  he  could  get  out  of 
the  way  of  Mr.  Clement  Favrel  sometimes. 
What  a  disagreeable  man  that  seems  to  be ! ' 

'  The  Colonel  will  never  let  any  one  rent 
that  old  Glebe  Farm,  Ella,'  I  said;  cso  Mr. 
Walter  may  spare  himself  the  trouble  of 
asking.  But  my  husband  will,  I  dare  say, 
be  very  glad  to  humour  you  with  a  peep 
into  that  "  blue  chamber,"  if  you  have  a 
fancy  for  exploring  the  ghost's  haunt.' 

'  But  why,'  pursued  Ella,  '  why  will 
Colonel  Elphinstone  not  let  it  to  Mr.  Walter  ?' 

'  My  dear  Ella,'  I  said,  c  it  is  his  wish  to 
keep  possession  of  that  part  of  the  building. 
Indeed  it  is  furnished ;  and  besides  he  could 
not  well  let  it  to  Mr.  Walter,  since  his 
steward  had  orders  from  him  not  to  allow 
Mr.  Favrel  or  indeed  any  one  to  rent  it. 
The  Glebe  Farm  is  entirely  separated  from 
the  main  building —  the  Glebe  House  oc- 
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cupied  by  the  eider  Mr.  Favrel ;  so  that  no 
one  has  a  right  to  expect  that  my  husband 
should  give  it  up  as  a  portion  of  the  house, 
if  he  has  a  desire  to  retain  it  himself.' 

4  Oh,  no ;  of  course  not/  said  Ella. 

Then  we  dropped  the  subject.  I  promised, 
however,  to  make  her  request  to  see  the 
farm  known  to  my  husband.  For  that 
purpose  I  sought  him  in  his  study. 

1  Ralph/  I  said,  '  have  you  a  mind  to 
gratify  Ella?  She  wishes  to  go  over  the 
Glebe  Farm.' 

'  What  has  brought  the  Glebe  Farm  into 
her  head,  Grace  ? '  he  asked,  in  a  voice 
strangely  sorrowful. 

c  Walter — Walter  Favrel  I  suppose  we 
must  call  him  still,  till  we  knoAV  his  real 
name — has  been  telling  her  all  the  ghost 
gossip,  and  she  has  just  asked  me  if  I  could 
get  your  permission  for  her  to  go  over  the 
old  place.' 

4  How  foolish  of  her  to  make  such  a  re- 
quest. No,  Grace,  no ;  tell  her  I  cannot. 
Let  her  know  at  once  that  I  cannot — will 
not — make  an  exhibition  of  the  place ;  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.' 

4  I  will  go  to  her  directly,  and  tell  her 
so,'  I  said. 
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I  was  turning  to  leave  the  room,  when 
Kalph  called  me  back. 

cDo  you  wish  to  go,  Grace?'  he  asked. 

c  Yes,  Ralph,'  I  answered.  '  I  should  like 
us  to  take  Ella,  as  she  has  set  her  heart 
on  it.' 

'  That  is  enough,  my  love,'  he  said;  'tell 
her  we  will  take  her.' 

So  I  hastened  back  to  Ella  with  the  re- 
quired permission. 

Ella  was  delighted,  and  we  were  soon  on 
the  start. 

We  had  resolved  to  walk,  as  Ralph  had 
come  down  to  breakfast  quite  brilliant  that 
morning,  and,  as  Ella  said,  seemed  disposed 
to  get  well  by  the  run. 

There  was  a  slight  shade  of  care  upon  his 
beloved  face  as  we  left  our  own  door.  But 
he  brightened  up  as  he  buckled  us  two,  Ella 
and  me,  to  his  sides,  giving  an  arm  to  each. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  first  shrub- 
bery, he  was  joking  Ella  about  the  alliance 
she  had  struck  up  with  Walter  Favrel ;  and 
before  we  were  out  of  the  pleasure-grounds 
he  became  quite  boyishly  animated. 

The  walk  was  a  very  pleasant  one  to  us 
all.  To  me,  the  intense  delight  of  leaning 
on  my  husband's  arm  while  wandering  over 
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those  pastures  on  which  our  eyes  and  hearts 
had  fed  of  old,  was  unspeakable.  And  then, 
Ralph  was  growing  so  fond  of  Ella.  In- 
deed you  could  not  put  any  gentle  living 
creature  in  his  way  but  he  would  find  some 
corner  in  his  heart  for  it.  Already  the  girl 
was  beginning  to  replace  Lilian,  whose 
closer  tie  now  naturally  withdrew  her  a  little 
from  her  father;  replace  her,  I  mean,  as  a 
companion,  for  Lilian  was  still  what  she  had 
ever  been  to  us  both  in  all  else.  As  for  Ella, 
I  believe  she  loved  my  husband  heartily  ; 
nobody  lay  nearer  to  her  warm  young  heart 
than  Ralph  did,  unless  it  were  I  and — 
dearer,  far  dearer  still — Robert  Flemming. 

As  soon  as  we  came  within  view  of  the 
Glebe,  Ella's  tongue  began  to  run  on  the 
subject  of  the  ghost. 

4  What  do  you  think  it  could  have  been, 
Colonel  Elphinstone?  I  have  heard  you 
say  that  you  do  not  believe  in  ghosts.' 

'  My  dear,  there  is  not  a  village  in  Eng- 
land,' he  replied,  4  but  is  stocked  with  this 
kind  of  "small  deer."  The  churchyards  are 
so  full  of  them  that  they  hide  the  tomb- 
stones. And  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  if  you 
were  to  take  the  sexton  with  you  into  the 
church  at  dark  night,  and  wait  there  till 
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morning,  as  sure  as  ever  the  daylight  broke 
you  would  see — the  sexton.' 

'  Oh,  how  could  you  take  me  in  by  such 
a  speech  as  that?'  cried  Ella.  '  I  thought 
something  was  coming.  What  an  unbeliever 
you  are.' 

CI  am  more  given  to  put  faith  in  the 
living  than  in  the  dead,  little  Ella,'  he  said. 
' 1  believe  in — let  me  see — yes,  I  believe  in 
Kobert  Flemming.  And  there's  Grace, 
there ;  I  have  a  sort  of  belief  in  her ;  but  I 
don't  worship  her,  you  know.  If  you  go  on 
as  you  are  doing,  I  suppose  I  shall  find 
myself  believing  in  you  next ;  so  do  not — 
mind  you  take  care,  and  do  not  make  a 
ghost  of  yourself,  or  I  shall  have  done  with 
you  for  ever.' 

'  And  so  this  is  the  Glebe  Farm  after  all ! 

"Why,  I  declare  it  does  not  look  the  least 

gloomy  or  uncomfortable.    And  that  is  the 

Glebe  House,  Mr.  Favrel's,  joining  it,  I  see.' 

1  How  did  you  know  that?' 

'  Mr.  Walter  described  it  to  me.' 

'  That  young  gentleman  seems  to  possess 

very  considerable  powers  of  description.     I 

suppose  he  told  you  it  was  one  with  the 

Glebe  Farm,  the  walls  joining,  in  short;  and 

so  when  you  saw  the  farm  you  guessed  the 
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other  building  was  the  house — owing  of 
course  to  Mr.  Walter's  elaborate  description, 
eh,  Ella?' 

Ella  laughed. 

1  How  very  funny  you  are  this  morning, 
Colonel  Elphinstone.' 

1  Am  I  ?  Was  it  not  quite  as  funny  when 
Mr.  Walter  Favrel  said  to  you,  "  I  know 
your  friend  Captain  Flemming,  Miss  Stuart," 
and  you  directly  said,  "What  do  you  think 
of  him,  Mr.  Walter?"  and  he  answered,  "I 
think,  Miss  Stuart,  that  he  is  a  Commander 
R.N."  And  you  immediately  set  about 
getting  out  of  this  poor  young  man  an  ac- 
curate and  elaborate  description  of  Captain 
Flemming's  personal  appearance,  only  just 
that  you  might  know  the  Commander  again 
if  ever  you  should  chance  to  meet  him  in 
the  uniform  of  a  Commander  R.N.,  and 
pluck  a  card  out  of  his  pocket  by  way  of 
identification.' 

'  But  really,  now,  I  like  Mr.  Walter.' 

4  When  he  talks  of  Captain  Flemming?  ' 

'  Yes,  best  then  ;  much  best,  when  he 
talks  of  Captain  Flemming.' 

*  Poor  man  !  It  is  a  pity  he  has  lost  his 
name.' 

4  Who  has  lost  whose  name  ? ' 
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1  Poor  Captain  Flemmirlg., 

'What,  Robert?' 

c  Oh,  you've  found  it !  That's  all  right. 
Perhaps  when  he  comes  home  from  cruising 
about  after  mermaids  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  give  it  to  him  acrain.' 

Occupied  with  such  pleasant  idle  chat, 
we  pursued  our  way  and  soon  reached  the 
low  porch  door  at  the  back  of  the  old  Glebe 
Farm  ;  when  Ralph,  applying  the  key  to 
the  somewhat  rusty  lock,  admitted  us  to 
the  house. 

We  all  at  once  entered  the  one  best  room. 

It  was  rather  strange  that  I  should  never 
have  found  myself  inside  the  Glebe  Farm 
before  this  day.  Many  times,  long  ago, 
I  had  asked  Ralph  to  take  me  to  see  it  ; 
but  he  had  always  put  me  off  on  one  pre- 
tence or  other  ;  and  seeing  that  there  was 
some  mystery  about  it  which  it  was  painful 
for  him  to  refer  to,  I  had  at  last  ceased 
to  express  a  wish  in  the  matter.  Here, 
however,  I  was  at  last. 

Was  this  the  ghost's  haunt?  Why, 
what  a  sweet  miniature  Paradise  was  here ! 
The  only  difference  was  that  in  Paradise 
everything  must  of  necessity  have  been 
new.     Everything  here  was  old — that  is, 
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old  in  fashion.  The  state  of  preservation 
in  which  everything  still  remained  was 
surprising.  But,  then,  the  place  of  course 
had  not  been  used  for  so  very  long.  That 
would  account  for  the  absence  of  wear  and 
tear.  Yet,  where  was  the  dust  ?  Dust 
will  creep  in  at  windows  and  doors,  in  spite 
of  all  the  sand-bags  and  list  which  foolish 
people  have  invented  a  use  for  in  keeping 
out  fresh  air. 

'  Why,  Ralph/  I  said,  '  is  it  possible  that 
this  place  has  been  unoccupied  ever  since 
the  Campbells  rented  it  ? ' 

c  No  one  has  ever  lived  in  it  since,  Grace,' 
my  husband  answered. 

'You  astonish  me/  I  cried;  '  why,  it  looks 
as  fresh  and  bright  as  if  it  were  but  newly 
deserted.' 

1  Oh,  I  have  had  the  old  place  kept  in 
order,  my  love,'  he  said.  'If  I  had  not 
wished  to  have  everything  preserved  ex- 
actly as  it  was  originally  left,  Grace,  I 
should  have  let  it,  of  course.  There,'  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  '  I  have  seen  all  I 
want  to  see  of  it.  I  will  take  a  stroll  out- 
side while  you  and  Ella  sound  the  old 
echoes.     I  do  not  care  to  hear  them.' 

In  a  moment  I  was  aware  of  a  change 
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in  my  husband.  I  who  had  for  years — 
even  before  these  newly  married  days,  now 
only  in  their  second  autumn — I  who  had  for 
years  watched  with  affection  every  indica- 
tion of  sorrow  or  care  that  came  to  him, 
could  not  but  notice  his  altered  mood.  His 
playfulness  had  vanished.  He  turned  away 
with  a  sigh,  and  Ella  and  I  were  left 
alone. 

Now  Ella  knew  that  she  might  do  just 
as  she  liked.  So  she  ran  up  to  the  top  of 
the  house  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
upper  chambers,  seeing  how  the  village 
looked  from  the  highest  post  of  observa- 
tion, and  so  working  her  way  down  again 
to  me,  when  she  should  have  examined 
every  nook  and  corner  above. 

I  turned  directly  to  the  window. 

It  was  natural  that  I  should  turn  in 
that  direction.  In  entering  a  strange  room 
one  does  generally  go  straight  to  the  win- 
dows. The  doing  so  seems  to  put  one  at 
once  on  a  footing  of  sympathy  with  the 
room.  One  seems  to  look  out  through  its 
eyes,  as  it  were,  and  to  see  things  as  the 
room  would  see  them,  if  it  could  see  by 
those  eyes  at  all. 

So  I  looked  out. 
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The  window  at  which  I  stood  was  the 
central  window  on  that  side  of  the  house. 
It  projected  outwards  beyond  the  wall, 
its  form  and  ornamentation  giving  it  so 
much  the  appearance  of  a  birdcage  hung 
out  in  the  sun,  that  it  had  always  held 
that  name. 

This  c  birdcage '  window  was  the  ghost's 
window. 

Looking  across  the  open  and  somewhat 
grass-grown  court  in  front,  my  eyes  rested 
on  the  wide  sweep  of  glebe  and  pasture- 
land  which  formed  a  portion  of  our  sunny 
Fairfield  possessions.  To  the  left,  through 
a  long  line  of  old  pollard  elms,  was  visible 
the  church,  together  with  the  quaint-gabled 
parsonage.  The  view  to  the  right  was 
obstructed  by  the  Glebe  House,  which 
joined  the  farm  at  a  right  angle ;  the  two 
houses — at  one  time  forming  a  single  dwel- 
ling, but  now  divided  off  from  each  other 
by  a  partition-wall — making  up  two  sides 
of  a  square. 

By  this  arrangement  of  the  building,  it 
will  be  clear  that  one  house  could  be  over- 
looked by  the  other-  The  rooms  of  the 
Glebe  House,  too,  had  windows  back  and 
front,    those  rooms   extending   the   whole 
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depth  of  the  building.  Thus,  from  the 
accident  of  such  windows  being  in  walls 
opposite  to  each  other,  every  movement 
of  persons  inside  those  rooms  was  perfectly 
visible  to  any  one  who  should  look  out,  as 
I  was  now  looking  out,  from  the  'birdcage7 
window  of  the  Glebe  Farm. 

The  above  arrangement  of  wall  and 
window,  about  which  I  have  purposely 
been  rather  particular,  was  of  no  conse- 
quence at  that  moment,  or  to  me.  My 
eyes  rested  but  for  a  moment  on  the  build- 
ing at  my  right.  They  soon  settled,  and, 
from  the  instant  they  did  so  settle,  were 
entirely  occupied  by  the  court  in  front  of 
me. 

In  the  middle  of  that  court  stood  one 
large  tree.  It  was  a  walnut-tree,  in  full 
leaf  yet,  and  spreading  far  and  wide  its 
apple-scented  boughs.  Leaning  with  his 
back  against  that  tree,  and  looking  fixedly 
up  at  the  l  birdcage '  window,  at  which  I 
was  placed,  stood  my  Ralph. 

When  first  I  looked  at  him  his  face  wore 
a  sad  and  thoughtful  expression  Seeing 
that,  I  was  resolved  not  to  move  from  the 
window.  I  thought  that  if,  instead  of 
looking  inwardly  upon  that  trouble  in  his 
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breast — whatever  it  might  be — which  al- 
ways appeared  to  haunt  him  at  the  least 
mention  of  this  strange  spot,  his  thoughts 
could  be  turned  to  me,  it  would  be  better 
and  happier  for  him. 

Perhaps,  if  I  remained  where  I  was,  he 
would  come  to  me  ? 

I  was  conscious  that,  standing  there  as 
I  did,  framed  by  the  embowered  window,  I 
made  a  picture  such  as   his  beloved  eyes 
delighted  to  rest  upon.     On  entering  the 
room  I  had  laid  aside  my  hat,  and  allowed 
the   shawl   I   had  worn  to   slip  from   my 
shoulders.     My  dress  for  that  morning  had 
been  chosen  with  more  than  usual  care  to 
please  my  Ralph.     It  was  a  robe  of  soft 
llama  wool;  the   colour,  a  pearly  French 
lavender-grey,    very   pale  ;    and   with    its 
borderings  of  crimson  velvet,   interwoven 
like  a   Scotch  plaid,   formed  as    beautiful 
a  combination  of  hues  as   could  well  be 
brought    together,    and    Ralph's    especial 
favourite.     The  sun  fell  full  upon  it  now, 
and  it  silvered  softly  under  his  rays  like 
the  flower    of  the    wood-sorrel — touched 
with  the  crimson  of  the  velvet,  as  if  kissed 
by  an  amaranth.     The  sun  was  on  my  hair, 
too ;  and  I  let  it  play  there,  except  where 
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the  branching  strings  of  a  strayed  clematis, 
broken  away  from  the  trellised  side -posts 
of  the  window,  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the 
breeze,  cast  a  partial  flickering  shade  upon 
my  head. 

Hitherto,  my  husband's  eyes  had  been 
■fixed  upon  the  window,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
as  a  window.  Now,  at  last,  I  saw  that  they 
were  fixed  fully  upon  me,  as  I  stood  em- 
bowered within  it.  Soon  that  look  of  in- 
ward trouble  left  them,  and  a  wakening 
pleasure  was  beginning  to  stir  there. 

Was  I  the  fairy  Morgana;  and  had  I  a 
power  of  weaving  strange  spells  to  lure 
good  knights?  Was  this  my  chamber  of 
witchery ;  and  could  I,  by  the  simple  power 
of  looking  forth  from  its  enchanted  window, 
bring  my  wounded  soldier  to  my  side? 

I  would  try. 

I  stood  quite  still.     Not  a  muscle  moved. 

Not  one  ? 

Yes  ;  about  my  mouth.  I  smiled  my 
best  and  warmest  smile  in  his  face. 

He  looked — and  looked.  That  changing 
face,  so  various  in  its  moods,  and  so  dear 
and  sweet  to  me  in  all,  was  growing  radiant. 

Patience,  Morgana  !      The  spell  works. 

All  this  time,   so  occupied  was  I  with 
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the  one  idea  of  luring  my  Ralph  from  the 
sorrowful  thoughts  which  had  cast  their 
shadow  across  his  late  happy  mood,  that  it 
never  occurred  to  me  for  a  moment  that  I 
might  be  seen  by  other  eyes  than  his.  The 
Glebe  House  wing  of  the  building,  with  its 
overlooking  windows,  which  I  had  noticed 
on  first  drawing  towards  the  window,  had 
passed  entirely  out  of  my  mind. 

Seeing  that  Ralph  was  not  leaving  his 
post,  and  determined  that  he  should  come 
to  me  before  he  relapsed  back  into  his  un- 
quiet thoughts,  I  threw  open  the  lattice, 
and  pushing  back  the  clematis  boughs, 
threw  out  my  arms  towards  him  to  beckon 
him  in. 

At  the  instant  I  did  so,  a  shriek  so  shrill 
and  wild  rose  upon  the  air,  that,  fully 
believing  some  accident  had  happened  to 
Ella,  I  staggered  back  into  the  middle  of 
the  room.  But  either  the  fright,  or  the 
fact  of  my  having  stood  so  long  with  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun  pouring  directly  upon 
my  head,  caused  me  to  reel;  and  I  should 
have  fallen  to  the  floor,  had  not  my  husband 
at  that  moment  entered  and  caught  me  in 
his  arms. 

I  had  fainted  again  ! 
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However,  all  was  well.  Ella  was  quite 
safe.  As  she  said  nothing  about  the  shriek 
I  had  heard,  I  kept  the  matter  to  myself, 
not  to  alarm  her.  Of  course  I  told  Ralph, 
who  had  heard  it  as  well  as  I. 

The  next  day  it  was  fully  explained. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SNOOPED    JESSALINE. 

*       *       *       We  receive  but  what  we  give, 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live  : 

Ours  is  her  wedding-garment,  ours  her  shroud  ! 

And  would  we  aught  behold  of  higher  worth 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world,  allowed 
To  the  poor  loveless,  ever-anxious  crowd, 

Ah !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  earth ; 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice  of  its  own  birth, 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element ! 

Coleridge. 

The  following  day,  Ella  having  gone  for 
a  ride  on  her  little  Andalusian,  Ralph  and 
I  again  took  our  way  to  the  Glebe  Farm. 

Ralph  did  not  tell  me  why  he  wished  to 
visit  the  spot  again  so  soon.  But  1  saw 
that  his  heart  was  very  full  when  he  pro- 
posed our  going  there  ;  and  thinking  that 
he  was  very  likely  intending  to  speak  to 
me   on  the   spot,   of  that  mystery  which 
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hung  about  the  Haunted  Glebe ;  and  feeling 
that  it  would  be  well  that  he  should  at  last 
fully  unburden  his  mind  on  the  subject  to 
me,  who  loved  him  better  than  my  life,  I 
gladly  and  fondly  linked  my  arm  with  his, 
and  we  set  out  once  more. 

The  little  room  was  looking  its  brightest 
and  best.  The  clematis  boughs  outside  the 
window,  stirred,  as  they  were  yesterday 
stirred,  by  a  light,  laughing  wind,  tapped 
at  the  lattice-panes  like  gladness  beating  to 
come  in.  The  choice  paper  on  the  walls — 
a  trellis-pattern  with  flowers  interwoven — 
made  a  sort  of  in-door  garden  of  the  room. 
There  was  no  cornice  overhead;  for  wall 
arched  to  ceiling,  the  blossomed  paper 
extending  to  that  ceiling's  centre,  where, 
from  all  sides,  the  mimic  flower-woven 
trellis  met  at  a  point,  terminating  in  a 
mirror. 

Ralph  drew  me  close  to  his  side,  as  we 
two  passed  beneath  that  shining  mirror. 
The  eyes  of  both  were  fixed  upon  it ;  and, 
though  neither  spoke,  our  thought  was  the 
same. 

It  was  but  a  poor,  brittle,  perishable 
thing,  that  glass  mirror,  the  work  of  man's 
feeble   hands;   but   it    stood    to   us  for   a 
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symbol  and  a  sign  of  something  higher  and 
greater  and  brighter,  and  wholly  imperish- 
able. To  us  it  spoke  of  an  eye  looking 
down  upon  us  ever,  tenderly  and  with  an 
unclosing  watchfulness;  glassing  all  our 
smiles  and  tears ;  visible  to  us  only  as  long 
as  we  turned  our  faces  upwards ;  but  there, 
still  there,  when  we  beheld  it  not,  ready  to 
double  our  misery  if  ever  we  should  trip 
or  fall — ready  to  meet  our  eyes  with  its 
unchanging  gaze  again,  when  again  we 
should  turn  confidingly  to  its  clear  depths 
with  renewed  and  lifted  hearts. 

After  we  had  thus  for  a  moment  paused 
midway,  Ealph  drew  a  chair  for  me  near 
the  embowered  'birdcage'  window,  just 
under  a  little  sort  of  toy  bookcase  on  one 
side  of  the  lattice,  and  placed  himself  be- 
side me. 

c  Blessings  on  this  haunted  chamber ! '  he 
said.  '  Aye,  in  spite  of  all  its  sad,  sad 
memories,  bless  it !  From  the  moment  you 
entered  these  chambers,  my  best  wife,  the 
place  was  made  bright  and  glad  to  me 
again.  I  forgot  the  very  ground  on  which 
I  stood;  forgot  shame  and  misery;  forgot 
everything  but  your  sweetness,  your  pre- 
cious,   tender,    watchful    sympathy — the 
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heaven  of  your  loving  smile — my  heart's 
welcome  home!  This  room  had  lost  its 
trouble,  and  this  house  its  grief.  I  re- 
membered no  more  that  there  was  a  villain 
or  a  false  woman  in  the  world.' 

1  Are  the  memories  attached  to  the  Glebe 
so  very,  very  sad,  as  such  names  would 
make  them,  Ralph?'  I  asked. 

4  No ;  not  to  the  Glebe,  love.  This  spot, 
thank  heaven !  now  once  more  hallowed  by 
the  presence  of  truth  and  innocence,  is 
unsullied  ground.  It  is  hallowed  by  the 
recollection  of  an  innocent  love.  No  soil 
has  ever  come  upon  these  chambers,  and 
they  shall  be  kept  clean.  It  is  a  very 
painful  subject  to  me,  and  one  on  which  I 
am  morbidly  sensitive;  but  I  will  try  to 
tell  you  something  of  the  story — as  much 
as  I  dare :  all,  I  cannot  tell  you — at  least 
not  now.  And  after  that,  till  a  more  fitting 
time  shall  come,  dear  wife,  let  us  not  speak 
of  it  any  more. 

4  What  alone  I  can  tell  you  just  now,  is 
this. 

4  There  was  an  old  man,  of  the  name  of 
Campbell,  who  rented  both  these  houses  in 
my  father's  time ;  but  that  much  you  have 
heard  already.     Well,  he  was  always  ex- 
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tremely  eccentric — almost  to  the  verge  of 
madness,  indeed,  in  his  last  days.  He  had 
lost  his  wife  early,  and  had  never  ceased 
to  regret  her.  If  she  were  a  wife  like  you, 
Grace,  if  indeed  two  such  women  could  be 
born  into  this  same  world,  he  had  better 
have  clashed  out  his  brains  at  once,  than 
have  tried  the  miserable  experiment  of 
living  without  her. 

'Well,  this  Mr.  Campbell,  Grace— O'Neil 
Campbell,  his  name  was — had  been  very 
unhappy,  besides,  in  one  of  his  sons.  To 
satisfy  the  craving  of  his  heart — for  the 
heart  will  have  love  of  one  kind  or  other; 
love  is  its  natural  food,  and  it  would  starve 
and  perish  without  love — to  satisfy  this 
craving,  the  old  man  adopted  the  somewhat 
odd  expedient  of  stealing  a  child. 

'  Now,  this  is  a  thing  which  has  been 
done  before  and  since,  f  once  knew  a  poor 
governess  who  went  a  little  crazed  from 
over  brain-work — indeed  she  is  one  of  my 
pensioners  now — who  did  exactly  the  same 
thing.  In  her  case  the  child  was  reclaimed 
by  its  parents.  But  the  poor  loveless 
governess  stole  the  child  a  second  time; 
and  then,  the  fancy  looked  so  like  the 
mania    which    I    suppose    it   really   was — 
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though  based  on  a  natural  instinct  all  the 
same — that  this  forlorn  thief  of  love  was 
confined  for  some  time  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
1  Mr.  O'Neil  Campbell  was  more  success- 
ful. The  child  he  stole — it  happened  not 
here,  but  in  Scotland — was  the  loveliest 
little  creature  that  ever  wove  a  Scottish 
snood  through  a  warp  of  golden  hair !  Her 
father  took  compassion  on  the  desolate  old 
man  because  of  his  craving  for  the  child, 
and  he  let  him  have  her.  That  is,  he  hu- 
moured him  so  far  as  this.  He  allowed  his 
little  daughter  to  take  the  old  man's  name 
and  live  in  his  house;  looking  carefully 
after  her  himself,  of  course.  This  was 
done  out  of  the  purest  compassion  on  the 
father's  part,  I  am  convinced.  And  surely 
such  a  love  in  an  old  man's  breast  was 
enough  to  move  a  heart  of  stone!  Mr. 
Campbell  offered  to  leave  the  little  girl 
nearly  all  his  fortune,  which  was  large; 
but  that  the  child's  father  would  not  hear 
of.  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  great  age,  and  I 
believe  her  father  thought  that  the  old  man 
was  not  likely  to  live  long,  and  that  after 
his  death  the  child  could  be  taken  back  to 
her  natural  home  again,  after  her  fair  pre- 
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sence  should  have  done  that  angel  work  for 
which  it  seemed  that  God  had  sent  her  into 
this  world — the  making  the  desert  heart  of 
a  man  blossom  as  the  rose. 

'  Well,  Grace.  My  love,  I— I  find  it  a 
little  difficult  to  go  on.' 

Ealph  paused  a  moment  before  he  could 
proceed. 

'He — Mr.  Campbell — brought  her  here, 
here  to  the  Glebe.' 

Again  my  husband  stopped  abruptly. 

c  It  is  of  no  use,  Grace,7  he  said ;  '  I  must 
wait  a  little,  and  shake  off  this  feeling  that 
oppresses  me,  or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  tell 
you  even  what  I  want  to  tell  you.  Let  us 
change  the  subject — or  at  least  speak  some- 
what beside  it. 

1  Just  turn  your  hand  to  that  little  book- 
shelf, and  take  down  the  volume  by  the  old 
man's  namesake — the  poet  Campbell.  You 
will  find  it  marked  with  a  slip,  cut  from  an 
old  newspaper.  The  slip  contains  a  queer 
advertisement,  once  put  into  the  paper  by 
the  poet.  Cannot  you  find  it?  Never 
mind,  love;  I  can  tell  you  about  it. 

4  The  poet,  Thomas  Campbell,  one  clay 
met  a  lovely  little  girl  in  Hyde  Park.     He 
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was  so  struck  with  her  beauty  and  engaging 
ways — her  looks, 

That  seemed  to  say, 
I  know  you  love  me,  Mr.  Grey ! 

that  the  poet,  having  forgotten  at  the  time, 
I  believe,  to  ask  her  name  or  where  she 
lived,  put  an  advertisement  in  the  paper, 
entreating  the  friends  of  the  child  he  had 
so  met  and  spoken  to  in  the  park,  to  allow 
him  to  see  her  again.  They  never  com- 
plied, I  understood — which  was  an  abomin- 
able shame — and  the  poet  never  saw  the 
little  girl  again.  But  her  sweetness  and 
innocence  inspired  him;  and  he  wrote  and 
published  on  the  subject  of  his  meeting 
with  her,  some  of  the  most  delightful  lines 
he  ever  wrote.  They  begin  something 
like  this,  as  far  as  I  can  remember : — 

I  hold  it  a  religious  duty, 
To  love  and  worship  children's  beauty. 
They've  least  the  taint  of  earthly  clod : 
They're  freshest  from  the  hand  of  God. 
With  heavenly  looks  they  make  us  sure 
The  heaven  they  come  from  must  be  pure : 
We  love  them  not  in  earthly  fashion, 
But  with  a  beatific  passion.' 

As  he  ended  the  lines,  Ralph  looked  him- 
self again. 
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'There!'  said  he,  'poetry  always  refreshes 
one — especially  poetry  relating  to  children. 
I  will  now  try  to  go  on  again. 

'Our  Mr.  Campbell— Mr.  Campbell  of 
the  Glebe,  not  the  poet — brought  his  little 
pet  to  the  double  homestead,  house  and 
farm,  at  that  time  not  partitioned  off 
one  from  the  other.  He  made  this  room 
with  its  "  birdcage "  window  the  child's 
especial  haunt  ;  and  it  was  his  fancy, 
when  she — his  heart's  little  singing-bird — 
was,  as  he  said,  "  hung  out  in  the  sun," 
it  was  his  fancy,  Grace,  to  occupy  those 
rooms  yonder  on  the  other  side  of  the 
angle,  now  the  Glebe  House.  There,  he 
would  sit  at  the  windows  for  hours  toge- 
ther,  looking  at  her ;  satisfying  the  cravings 
of  his  old  heart  with  her  beauty ;  receiving 
her  little  loving  nods  of  the  head,  hand- 
kissings,  and  other  pretty  childish  wiles; 
and  so  gradually  day  by  day  fading  out  of 
life,  and  making  his  way  slowly  to  heaven 
with  that  light  of  innocent  love  to  guide 
him  through  this  lower  darker  way.' 

Once  more  Ralph's  speech  was  impeded. 
But  he  went  on. 

c  She  grew  in  sweetness,  as  a  flower 
grows,  with  all  the  bloom  of  an   earlier 
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world  about  her,  living  to  the  dews  of 
heaven.  She  touched  earth  so  lightly  that 
you  marvelled,  looking  at  her,  what  need 
the  angels  had  of  wings  when  a  spirit  born 
of  this  grosser  earth  could  move  on  her 
airy  way  and  mount  so  near  to  heaven 
without  them.     Yet,  what  was  the  end? 

1  The  years  slipped  past  her  like  a  chase 
in  a  dream.  Her  spirit  never  reckoned 
whither  they  went,  so  carelessly  she  floated 
on  her  soft  white  cloud  of  days,  borne  on 
past  their  shadows,  not  conscious  that  she 
dreamed,  or  that  there  was  ever  to  be  any 
awakening  for  her.  But  she  awoke ;  and 
she  awoke  to  sorrow. 

'  Jessaline — I  forgot  to  say  that  the  old 
man  called  her  Jessaline;  that  was  not 
her  real  name,  but  a  combination  of  her 
own  name  with  that  of  his  dead  wife ;  his 
wife's  name  had  been  Jessie — Jessaline  had 
reached  her  fifteenth  year  when  old  Mr. 
Campbell's  bad  son  found  out  where  his 
father  was  living.  The  old  man  had  done 
all  he  could  to  prevent  this,  for  he  hated 
and  feared  that  son  of  his ;  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Down  young  Campbell  came  to  the 
Glebe,  and  contrived  by  some  means  to  get 
at   and  overhaul  his  father's  papers,  and 
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ascertain  from  notes  made  at  different  times 
that  the  old  man  meditated  leaving  all  his 
property  to  the  girl  Jessaline — or  at  least 
that  share  of  it  which  this  young  scape- 
grace could  have  hoped  to  inherit;  for 
there  was  another  son  somewhere,  a  noble 
young  fellow,  who  refused  an  allowance 
from  his  father  because  his  brother,  this 
young  scamp  Neil,  was  cut  off  from  favour. 
This  decided  young  Neil  Campbell's  tactics. 
He  took  care  to  keep  himself  pretty  much 
out  of  his  father's  way;  but  not  out  of 
poor  Jessaline's. 

4  Under  yonder  walnut-tree — blessed  for 
ever  in  my  sight,  my  sweet  fond  wife, — but 
accursed  for  poor  Jessaline's  sake — that 
young  robber  stood  nightly.  The  tree 
spread  wider  then  than  now,  for  it  has 
been  a  good  deal  pruned  to  give  more  air 
to  the  house;  and  a  man  standing  there  as 
I  stood,  could  only  be  seen  from  this  "  bird- 
cage "  window,  or  at  any  rate  only  from  this 
Glebe  Farm  front.  Young  Neil  could  play 
the  guitar,  and  he  made  that  his  first  pre- 
text for  appearing  there,  disguising  himself 
from  his  father's  eye,  in  case  he  had  chanced 
to  meet  him,  in  the  costume  of  a  strolling 
musician,  and  taking  care  on  succeeding 
s  2 
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visits  to  the  spot  not  to  take  up  his  post  in 
front  of  the  tree  until  the  lamp  in  the  old 
man's  sleeping-room,  in  the  other  angle  of 
the  house,  should  be  put  out. 

c  The  end  came  soon.  Poor  little  Snooded 
Jessaline — she  always  wore  a  little  blue  silk 
snood  woven  in  amongst  her  hair  just  as 
she  had  done  in  her  Scotch  home — was 
caught  in  the  villain's  trap.  There  was  the 
old  story  of  moonlight  interviews — those 
fatal  balcony  scenes — notes  thrown  up  into 
the  opened  "birdcage"  window,  the  window 
being  always  softly  opened  by  the  poor 
snared  bird  at  the  soft  treacherous  signal 
of  a  low  harmonic  chord  struck  on  the 
guitar  strings ;  loud  enough  only  to  attract 
the  sweet  ear  alive  to  love's  voice  in  the 
guilelessness  of  youth.     Oh,  Grace ! ' 

'Surely,  Ealph,'  I  said,  'he  did  not  betray 
her?' 

'Betray  her?  What  he,  young  Camp- 
bell ?  No  —  oh,  no  ;  not  he,  but  —  but 
another.  That  is  the  part  of  the  story  I 
cannot,  dare  not  speak  to  you  of.  It  is  that 
which  stings — which  unmans  me.  I  cannot 
speak  of  that,  Grace ;  I — I  cannot]  speak 
of  that.' 

'  Tell  me,  then,  of  young  Campbell.' 
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1  Oh,  he  ?  It  was  his  interest  of  course 
to  marry  her,  for  the  sake  of  the  money 
she  would  have  from  the  old  man,  his  father. 
I  call  him  a  villain,  not  for  his  tempting 
her  to  flight ;  not  for  his  marrying  her,  for 
perhaps  he  loved  her — nay,  he  must  have 
loved  her;  no  man  could  help  loving  her; 
but  it  was  his  treatment  of  her  afterwards 
that  proved  him  to  be  a  villain.  It  was 
that  which  ruined  her — drove  her ' 

Ealph  seemed  checked,  less  by  emotion 
now,  than  from  a  disinclination,  I  thought, 
to  speak  further. 

1  Grace,'  he  said  at  last,  c  I  wish  I  had 
never  begun  this  story ;  it  is  very  difficult 
to  make  a  half-confidence.  I  must  conclude 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

c  The  end  here — at  the  Glebe — was,  that 
one  morning  the  little  bower  of  Snooded 
Jessaline  was  found  rifled  of  that  half- 
winged  delight  of  a  man's  boyhood — the 
boyhood  of  a  man  who  must  needs  weep 
now  to  think  of  it — so  sweet,  so  fair  was 
she,  so  young  and  so  innocent ! 

1  One  morning,  there  rose  a  cry  that  rano- 
through  the  house.  The  old  man's  pet  was 
missing.  The  "birdcage "  window  was  found 
open,  and  the  bird  was  flown.     There  went 
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a  weeping  in  more  homes  than  one.  The 
treasure  of  treasures  was  in  the  keeping  of 
a  castaway  son,  and  an  old  grey-headed 
man  with  a  dead  heart  lay  struggling  in  a 
fit  on  the  floor. 

c  Old  Mr.  Campbell  partially  recovered ; 
but  he  was  never  quite  himself  again.  He 
used  every  now  and  then  to  take  an  odd 
fancy  to  dress  up  a  strange  weird  figure — 
a  sort  of  large  doll  robed  in  a  long  grey 
cloak  Jessaline  was  fond  of  wearing,  bor- 
dered with  bands  of  Scottish  plaid,  and 
setting  the  figure  close  to  the  "  birdcage  " 
window,  in  order  that  he  might  see  it  and 
nod  to  it  from  the  window  of  the  Glebe 
House.  Poor,  broken-down,  crushed,  miser- 
able old  man !  His  one  last  joy  on  earth 
was  snatched  from  him  by  that  wretched 
son  of  his,  after  all  that  he  had  suffered 
from  him  before. 

c  That  figure  poor  old  Campbell  set  up  at 
this  window,  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
Glebe  ghost. 

4  The  old  man  lived  some  years  an  ec- 
centric, miserable  life ;  long  enough  to  baulk 
his  worthless  son  of  all  that  Neil  had  ex- 
pected to  gain  by  his  father's  death.  Mr. 
Campbell,  half-witted  as  he  became  at  last, 
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yet  contrived  to  realise  all  his  property,  and 
convey  it  away  no  one  knows  where  to  this 
day.  No  will  was  found,  and  very  little 
money ;  while  all  his  funds  out  at  interest 
were  found  to  have  been  withdrawn  from 
their  securities.  It  was  this  disappoint- 
ment, it  may  be  concluded,  that  caused  that 
rascal,  young  Neil,  to  ill-use  in  the  cruellest 
possible  manner — to  sting  in  the  most 
tender  point  in  which  a  woman  can  be 
stung,  the  darling  of  an  old  man's  heart, 
and  of  one  young  heart  besides.' 

4  Have  I  ever  seen  her,  Ralph  ? '  I  ven- 
tured to  ask. 

1  You — you,  Grace !  Where  should  you 
have  seen  her  ? '  was  his  answer,  given  with 
a  start  of  surprise. 

k  I  only  fancied,'  I  said,  '  only  thought 
for  a  moment  that  I  might  have  seen  her 
— once.' 

1  Where,  my  darling,'  he  asked — c  for 
heaven's  sake,  where?' 

'  At  the  house  of  Mr.  Roupe,'  I  said. 

Ralph  did  not  speak  for  some  time.  He 
seemed  as  if  he  could  not  at  all  resolve  what 
next  to  say. 

'  Grace,'  he  said  at  last,  '  I  must  put  a 
great  restraint  upon   myself.      There  are 
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some  things  connected — intimately  con- 
nected— with  that  old  story,  which  you 
ought  now  to  know.  I  hardly  feel  myself 
justified  in  concealing  the  matter  from  you 
any  longer.  I  have  been  much  to  blame  in 
concealing  it  even  thus  long  from  a  nature 
so  sweet,  so  gentle,  and  so  forgiving  as 
yours.  But  I  have  often  and  often  told 
you  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  you — never 
have  been.  Yet,  my  darling  wife,  my  one 
true  and  honourable  love,  there  are  reasons 
why  I  must  keep  my  hateful  secret — a 
secret  that  has  often  bowed  me  to  the  earth 
— carefully  from  your  ear  just  now.  In 
the  first  place — and  I  know  that  is  always 
the  leading  consideration  with  you — it 
would  be  a  most  painful  subject  for  me  to 
go  into.  Then  my  pain  would  be  your 
pain.  And  here  I  come  to  the  one  most 
urgent  reason  I  have  for  sparing  you  this 
disclosure  for  a  short  time  longer.  You 
are  not  in  health,  my  wife ! ' 

4  My  Ralph!'  I  said;  but  he  inter- 
rupted me. 

1  You  are  not  well,  Grace.  Any  tale  of 
suffering  would  harrow  your  feelings  just 
now  more  than  it  would  have  done  had  I 
told  it  you  long  ago.     A  tale,  such  as  I 
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should  have  to  tell  you,  would  disturb — 
afflict  you  —  grievously;  would  certainly 
pain — perhaps  harm  you.  So,  my  sweet 
wife,  let  this  subject  be  now  dropped  be- 
tween us  two — for  the  present  at  any  rate. 
I  had  once  thought  to  bury  its  misery  and 
guilt  out  of  sight  for  ever  from  your  eyes ; 
but  I  have  changed  my  mind  about  that 
now,  though  only  since  yesterday.  I  shall 
try  to  tell  it  to  you  some  day,  when  you 
can  bear  to  hear  it  with  more  safety ;  and  I 
shall  then  throw  a  poor  sinning  mortal  upon 
your  merciful  and  gentle  tenderness,  for 
your  pity  and  pardon. 

4  Let  that  be  enough  to  say  now.  But 
before  I  shake  off  this  miserable  subject 
— brought  so  vividly  before  my  mind  by 
the  new,  sweet  hauntings  of  the  Glebe — let 
me  just  ask  you  one  question.  You  will 
answer  me,  I  know,  in  your  own  straight- 
forward way.  How  was  it  that  you  came 
to  indulge  this  suspicion — this,  this  idea, 
I  mean,  that  you  had  seen  Jessaline  ? ' 

'  I  will  tell  you,  Ralph,'  I  said.  '  The 
lady  I  saw  at  Mr.  Roupe's  house,  and  whom 
I  took  to  be  Mrs.  Roupe,  begged  me  to  call 
her  Mrs.  Campbell.  I  supposed  at  the  time 
that  she  wished  merely  to  assume  that  name 
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to  cover  the  disgrace  which  James  Roupe 
had  brought  upon  his  own.  But  since  our 
return  here  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
her — or  rather  I  found  one  awaiting  me — in 
which  she  signs  herself  by  the  name  of 
Campbell.  About  that  letter  I  will  tell  you 
the  whole  story  when  you  will  let  me.  Then, 
when  I  saw  her  in  London,  she  wore  a  band 
of  blue  velvet  threaded  through  her  hair. 
The  night  when  I  sat  by  your  bedside,  and 
tried  to  soothe  you  to  sleep  without  the 
opium,  by  singing  to  you  that  Scotch  nursery 
song  which  you  once  told  me  a  dear  little 
playfellow  had  sung  to  you,  I  had  hastily 
tied  up  my  hair  with  a  band  of  blue  ribbon ; 
and,  do  you  know,  Ralph,  you  fell  off  to 
sleep  with  your  fingers  looped  in  that  band 
of  ribbon,  as  if  you  had  been  used  to  play 
with  the  little  blue  snood  ? ' 

c  Did  I  do  that  ?  Ah !  Grace,  Grace ! '  he 
cried. 

1  So  I  thought  very  naturally/  I  went  on, 
'  that  I  must  have  seen  your  little  play- 
fellow when  I  saw  that  sad,  weeping,  beau- 
tiful face  in  the  dark  London  room.  And 
do  you  know  what  I  did  when  I  parted  from 
her,  Ralph  ?  I  was  so  moved  by  her  sweet 
face  and  her  tears,  and  by  some  indescrib- 
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able  charm  about  her,  I  could  not  tell  what, 
that  positively,  Ralph,  I  gave  way  to  an 
impulse  very  unusual  with  me  towards 
strangers — nay,  I  think  such  an  impulse 
never  came  to  me  before.  I  actually  kissed 
her,  Ralph ! ' 

1  You,  Grace — you  ?  Your  pure  lips  to 
be  pressed  to  lips  that — that — my  God ! — 
may  be  had  for  the  asking  ?  ' 

4 1  did  not  know,  love — indeed  I  did  not 
know !  And,  Ralph,  the  pitiful  helplessness 
of  her ;  her  tears  that  seemed  fairly  to  drown 
her  just  then  (you  had  just  left  her,  you 
know ;  the  servant  said  the  same  gentleman 
had  just  come  back  who  had  been  there  be- 
fore I  came,  and  I  saw  you  at  the  window) ; 
her  miserable  state,  with  her  husband  in 
prison — for  I  thought  Mr.  Roupe  was  her 
husband — and  the  sheriff's  men  in  the  house, 
all  wreck  and  wretchedness  and  ruin  to- 
gether ;  it  would  have  moved  any  heart  to 
pity !  It  would  have  moved  yours,  love,  I 
know.  I  could  not  resist  that  impulse  to 
kiss  her — indeed,  Ralph,  I  could  not.  Had 
you  been  in  my  place  I  feel  sure  you  would 
have  done  the  same.' 

'  Perhaps  I  did — perhaps  I  did ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


MY    GUARDIAN. 

"Who  is  the  happy  Warrior  ?    It  is  he 

"Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife, 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 

A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace. 

*     *     *     A  soul  whose  master-bias  leans 

To  home-felt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes ; 

Sweet  images !  which,  wheresoe'er  he  he, 

Are  at  his  heart ;  and  such  fidelity 

It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve  ; 

More  "brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love. 

Wordsiv art vis  Happy  Warrior. 

That  morning's  post  had  brought  us  letters 
from  both  Lady  Letty  and  Captain  Flem- 
ming. 

Lady  Letty  was  coming  to  us  before  very 
long ;  and  with  her,  of  course,  Marian  Favrel. 
So  Ralph  and  I  would  be  very  happy,  and 
so  would  Heine.  Ella  was  the  only  one  who 
could  not  rejoice.  There  was  no  chance  of 
our  seeing  Robert  Flemming. 

But  Robert  Flemming  was  well,  and  quite 
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happy — so  he  wrote;  and  his  letter  being 
addressed  to  Ella,  she  lavished  upon  it 
such  an  affectionate  devotion,  shown  in 
repeated  readings  and  half-readings  of  it, 
and  little  continual  peeps  into  it  in  search 
of  some  word  or  passage  which  she  said  she 
had  forgotten — though  I  believe  she  had 
got  it  all  by  heart  at  the  first  reading 
— that  she  was  not  without  her  share  in  the 
blessings  of  the  day.  And  perhaps  her 
share,  if  carefully  weighed,  might  not  have 
been  found  much  below  that  of  others  in 
amount,  after  all ;  for  devotion  towards  one 
noble  human  creature  is  the  very  happiest 
frame  of  the  youthful  heart  that  can  well 
be  conceived.  It  is  pretty  sure  to  end 
later  in  life  in  a  devotion  to  a  Being  higher 
still.  They  who  kneel  to  worship  on  the 
steps  of  the  temple,  always  turn  their  faces 
to  the  altar. 

We,  Ralph  and  I,  had  returned  from 
this,  our  second  day's  visit  to  the  Glebe. 
Ella  had  gone  for  a  walk  with  the  Rectory 
party,  and  was  not  yet  returned ;  and  I  was 
re-arranging  my  hair,  which  the  wind  had 
blown  astray,  when  Ralph — ah !  just  as  in 
the  dear  old  time — came  into  my  dressing- 
room,  and  sat  down  beside  me  in  the  littJ, 
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settee  which  I  had  drawn  to  the  toilet-table ; 
for,  somehow,  latterly  I  had  got  a  habit  of 
sitting  to  dress  my  hair,  instead  of  standing 
as  I  used  to  do. 

1  My  Ralph,'  I  said,  as  his  hand  was  busy 
with  my  curls,  which  seemed  to  coil  lovingly 
about  the  dear  hand  whose  tender  touch 
they  had  missed  so  long,  '  my  Ralph,  I  am 
not  quite  resigned  to  your  resolve  to  spare 
me  the  worst  part  of  the  relation  of  that 
Glebe  mystery.  I  have  been  thinking  over 
your  one  objection  to  telling  it  tome.  You 
have  got  this  strange  idea  that  my  health 
is  too  failing  to  allow  of  my  being  subjected 
to  any  painful  emotion.  But  really,  love, 
I  must  tell  you  that  you  are  quite  wrong — 
entirely  mistaken.  I  am  almost  as  well  as 
I  ever  was — and  you  know  how  hardy  this 
country  life  has  always  made  me.  Indeed, 
my  Ralph,  I  must  plead  hard  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  secrets  between  us.  You 
know  you  have  never  yet  allowed  me  to 
go  fully  into  that  story  of  the  cause  of  our 
late  estrangement.  And  now  about  this 
Glebe  story — I  am  really  quite  able  to  bear 
anything  that  you  can  bear.' 

4  Grace,  you  cannot  deceive  the  eye  of 
love,'  he  answered.     *  You  are  ill.     From 
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this  time  forward  it  shall  be  my  sacred  duty 
and  my  loving  task  to  watch  over  you  day 
and  night,  and  shield  you  from  every  possible 
source  of  trouble — every  breath  of  agitation 
— every  touch  of  pain.  You  have  suffered 
enough  at  my  hands,  God  knows !  Grace, 
you  are  not  able  to  bear  the  slighest  excite- 
ment.    You  are  ill,  my  wife ! ' 

4  Indeed,  no,  my  Ralph,'  I  said. 

'  Grace,  you  are/  he  persisted.  l  It  was 
that  which  so  suddenly  brought  me  back 
from  Brussels.' 

c  Brought  you  back  from  Brussels  ? '  I 
exclaimed,  in  surprise,  for  he  had  never 
said  one  word  of  this  before. 

'  Yes,  love,'  he  said.  '  I  saw  that  you 
were  failing  in  health.  You  were  growing 
paler  and  paler  each  day.  I  was  not  going 
to  let  you  fall  ill  in  a  strange  country,  and 
among  strange  people,  with  no  home  com- 
forts about  you.' 

8  Indeed,  love,'  I  began,  thinking  to  blind 
him,  for  I  had  seen  that  he  was  uneasy 
before  this  morning. 

c  Grace,'  he  said,  interrupting  me,  l  it  was 
only  yesterday  that  you  fainted  in  my  arms. 
Kitty  tells  me  that  you  have  done  so  more 
than  once  since  your  return  to  the  Grange.' 
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'  How  very,  very  wrong  of  Kitty :  how 
foolish  of  her  to  alarm  you  needlessly  about 
me,'  I  said. 

1  You  must  not  blame  Kitty,  my  love/ 
he  urged.  1 1  have  questioned  her  very 
closely.  She  has  told  me  all.  I  insisted 
upon  knowing  all  that  she  knew  about  your 
state ;  so  that  she  is  in  no  way  to  blame. 
Besides,  Frau  Hengler  told  me  that  I  should 
do  well  to  be  careful  about  you.' 

'Frau  Hengler?'  I  cried, again  in  surprise. 

'Yes.  I  fancied  you  rather  liked  her, 
and  I  begged  that  she  would  keep  much 
about  you.     She  did,  did  she  not? ' 

4  Yes ;  she  did  indeed :  she  was  a  great 
comfort  to  me.  Oh,  Ralph,  my  husband ! 
You  were,  then,  thinking  only  of  me — and 
while  you  were  so  ill  yourself.' 

c  I  have  two  selves ;  and  you  are  the  most 
precious,'  he  replied. 

4  Dearest  and  best ! '  I  cried,  my  heart 
running  over  at  my  eyes.  '  But  now  tell 
me,  Ralph — for  this  reminds  me  to  question 
you — why  did  you  ask  me  for  that  cheque 
back  again  at  Brussels,  after  you  had  made 
me  fill  it  up  for  Frau  Hengler  to  any  amount 
I  wished?  Did  I  draw  for  too  large  a 
sum?' 
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8  Not  exactly,'  he  said. 

4  Then  why  was  it  ? '  I  asked. 

1  Well,  if  you  must  know/  he  answered, 
'  the  fact  was  that  I — I  felt  bound  to — to — 
in  short,  to  treble  it.7 

4  How  generous  you  are ! ' 

4  Not  at  all/  he  said.  4 1  thought  she  had 
been  of  some  use,  some  comfort  to  you.  I 
felt  that  I  owed  her  a  great  debt.  Then, 
she  was  childless — had  lost  all  her  children, 
poor  soul !  one  after  the  other ;  and,  besides 
that,  had  nearly  lost  her  own  life  with  her 
devoted  watching  by  the  sick-bed  of  her 
husband.  And  more  than  all,  I  owed  a 
great  debt  to  you.' 

4  And  you  paid  it  so :  you  gave  largely 
to  God  and  \o  "  the  poor!  "  ' 

6  Then,  she  had  been  ruined.  A  bond  had 
been  given  to  her,  I  learnt,  in  which  there 
was  found  to  be  a  flaw.  I  felt  for  her,  for 
you  were  in  the  same  case.' 

'How?' 

4  I  had  given  you  a  bond,  had  I  not  ?  It 
proved  worthless.  The  words  "  to  honour 
and  cherish"  were  omitted.  You  might 
have  torn  it  asunder  and  cast  it  from  you : 
there  was  a  flaw  in  it.' 

1 A  flaw !     Does  fealty  haggle  about  flaws 

VOL.    II.  rr 
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like  a  poor  huckster  that  drags  his  barrow 
through  the  mire?  Do  honourable  men — 
or  women  either — question  the  validity  of 
the  bond  they  have  drawn  in  good  faith,  be- 
cause there  may  chance  to  be  some  poor 
letter  left  out,  some  stray  word  misspelt  ? 
Fie,  fie,  Colonel  Elphinstone !  Better  had 
it  been  for  you,  my  fine  soldier,  to  have 
studied  equity  under  old  John  Probin,  than 
to  have  taken  the  law  into  your  own  hands, 
slashing  at  poor  men  on  battle-fields.  I 
have  no  patience  with  you,  sir !  Is  not  a 
bond  sacred  when  those  most  concerned 
in  it  have  once  accepted  it  as  perfect — 
worn  it  in  their  bosoms — confessed  it  bind- 
ing before  all  men  "for  better,  for  worse ?" 
Shall  it  be  contested  after  that  ?  The  law 
doctors  may  quibble;  the  counsel — poor 
worldlings! — may  jar  and  jangle  to  their 
hearts'  content  to  all  eternity;  the  very 
judge  of  the  cause — that  is,  the  human 
judge — may  wink  at  the  iniquity  of  the 
plaintiff  who  would  proclaim  the  bond  void 
because  of  that  poor  flaw,  in  spite  of  which 
it  was  a  good  and  a  true  and  a  legal  bond 
in  the  eyes  of  all  honest  men ;  yet,  I  tell 
you,  gallant  sir !  the  defendant  might  appeal 
against  the  decision  if  it  went  counter  to 
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him,  try  the  cause  in  a  higher  court,  and 
win  the  day  after  all.  He  would  have  but 
to  show  that  the  plaintiff  who  contested  the 
bond,  and  who  could  so  shamelessly  dis- 
regard the  most  sacred  injunctions  of  the 
bond,  was  utterly  unworthy  to  hold  the 
bond  either  with  or  without  the  flaw.' 

'  Pleaded  like  Portia,  by  heaven ! ' 

That  was  Ralph's  hyperbole. 

But  though  Ralph  had  thus  refused  to  go 
into  his  story,  I  was  determined  to  go  into 
mine. 

With  a  woman's  pertinacity,  I  had  from 
time  to  time  attempted  to  go  fully  into  the 
explanation  of  the  unhappy  cause  of  our 
late  misunderstanding.  But  Ralph,  as  I 
have  said,  had  always  stopped  me.  He 
could  not  bear,  he  said,  that  I  should  think 
for  a  moment  that  any  explanation  was 
needful  from  me  to  him.  He  should  rather 
never  hear  a  word  more  about  it,  he  per- 
sisted ;  and  hoped  I  would  never  refer  to  it 
again. 

But  I  could  not  at  all  reconcile  myself  to 
this.  I  had  seen  the  fearful  issue  of  any 
withholding  of  the  freest  and  fullest  confi- 
dence in  wedded  life ;  and  I  still  felt  uneasy 
at  Ralph's  remaining  in  the  dark  as  to  the 

T  2 
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true  cause  of  my  almost  enforced  secrecy. 
It  seemed  strange  and  unnatural  that  I 
should  not  fully  open  my  heart  to  him  now 
when  every  source  of  pain  was  at  last  dried 
up,  and  the  fountains  of  sweet  water  were 
welling  forth  once  more. 

4  Now,  my  Ralph,'  I  said,  c  I  want  you  to 
listen  to  me.  Give  me  your  attention  for 
one  half-hour/ 

1 1  hope,  Grace,  you  are  not  going  into 
that  painful  story,'  he  answered. 

1  Not  if  it  be  painful  to  you,  of  course. 
But  I  really  should  like  to  tell  you  about 
Mr.  Roupe.' 

<  What  of  Roupe?' 

He  was  all  attention  in  a  moment.  How 
odd!  Why,  he  knew  that  the  story  I  had 
to  tell  him  must  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
that  unfortunate  man,  before  I  began. 

I  then  told  him  of  the  result  of  that  dis- 
orderly guest's  too  free  use  of  our  wine 
cellar. 

'  The  confounded  scoundrel !  '  Ralph 
exclaimed.  i  You  should  have  told  me 
instantly.  I  should  have  called  the  fellow 
out.' 

1  Of  course  you  would,'  I  said;  c  I  knew 
that  perfectly  well.     You  would  have  con- 
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verted  yourself  into  a  suicide  or  a  murderer 
at  the  shortest  possible  notice. ' 

'  What  the  deuce  did  you  do  ?  ' 

'  Ran  like  a  lapwing,  saw  you  coming, 
and  took  refuge  in  your  breast/ 

'Oh,  that  was  why  I  was  not  allowed  to 
fetch  the  glass  of  water,  I  suppose.  I  could 
not  imagine  why  on  earth  you  clutched  at 
me  so.  I  never  knew  you  seized  with  such 
an  alarming  spasm  before. ' 

1  And  you  remember/  I  said,  '  how  I  got 
you  to  take  me  into  the  summer-house 
while  he  was  gone  up  to  the  house  ? ' 

'Perfectly.  I  thought  it  uncommonly 
cool  of  you.  The  man  might  have  gone 
walking  up  and  down  the  world  from  that 
day  to  this  with  that  glass  of  water  in  his 
hand,  for  anything  you  seemed  to  care/ 
And  Ralph  laughed. 

'  I  dreamed  that  he  did,'  I  said ;  '  and 
that  he  was  always  spilling  it,  and  it  was 
always  full  just  the  same.' 

'  Well,  come,  love,  get  on  with  your  story.' 

'  Next  morning,  Ralph,  I  jumped  up  and 
turned  him  out.' 

'And  got  one  of  the  servants  to  help 
you.  That  was  scarcely  judicious,  Grace; 
servants  will  gabble.' 
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4  How  can  you  suspect  me  of  having  clone 
such  a  mad  thing?'  I  cried.  4Oh,  well — 
yes :  Kitty  was  present.7 

4  Oh,  I  don't  mind  Kitty ;  she  is  staunch 
as  a  hound.' 

4  And  fierce  as  a  tiger,'  1  added.  '  But 
how ' 

4  How  came  I  to  know  that  there  was  a 
third  party  to  the  Exodus,  your  eyes  are 
asking  ?  Why,  you  kept  crying  out  in  your 
disturbed  sleep — "  Get  my  husband  out  of 
the  way  while  I  speak  to  Mr.  Roupe  ?  "  ' 

4  Then  it  must  have  been  a  dream  that 
suggested  what  I  was  to  do,'  I  cried. 
1  Only  think  of  that,  Ralph !  ' 

4  Go  on.  Your  instincts  follow  you  in 
your  sleep,  I  think.' 

4  Do  not  be  impatient.  Well,  it  was 
managed  in  this  way.  Kitty  decoyed  you 
out  of  harm's  way ;  got  you  to  go  and  look 
after  the  pineries  where  the  man  was  at 
work.  I  waited  for  Mr.  Roupe — in  a  dread- 
ful state  of  trepidation,  you  may  suppose — 
with  Kitty  in  the  curtained  recess.  I  dis- 
missed him — dismissed  him,  I  hope,  like  a 
lady ;  though  a  very  shrewish  and  de- 
termined lady.  But,  alas !  it  was  Kitty  that 
put  the  finishing  stroke  which   led  -to  all 
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the  mischief,  for  she  hastened  his  going 
in  the  roughest,  rudest  manner.' 

'  I  think  I  know  all  that  followed,'  said 
my  husband.  c  Roupe  sent  you  a  threaten- 
ing letter.  He  had  got  hold  of  some  non- 
sense about  May — my  poor  little  innocent, 
childish  school-girl,  May  ;  May,  who  had 
very  few  sins  at  all,  and  certainly  none 
against  me.  And  then  you  would  come  up 
to  town,  and  you  found  out  and  consulted 
good  old  John  Probin,  and  went  wild  to 
get  possession  of  a  worthless  rhodomontade 
letter,  of  no  use  except  to  the  revenue, 
and ' 

{  Good  heavens,  Ralph !  how  do  you  know 
all  this?'  I  cried,  perfectly  aghast.  'Mrs. 
Roupe,  I  suppose,  told  you  about  the  letter  ; 
but  she  could  know  nothing  about  my 
going  to  John  Probin !     Mrs.  Roupe ' 

Ralph's  face  darkened. 

c  Do  not  speak  of  her,'  he  said.  '  I  told 
you  then,  and  I  tell  you  again,  that  there 
is  no  Mrs.  Roupe — there  never  was  a 
Mrs.  Roupe.' 

(  Then  how — when  —  where  could  you 
have  learnt  all  this  ? ' 

1 1  will  tell  you,'  he  said.  '  I  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room  in  the  most  intoler- 
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able  agony  of  mind  that  night  after  my 
insane  outbreak  against  you,  when  the  door 
was  softly  opened,  and  you  entered,  fast 
asleep,  but  with  your  eyes  quite  wide 
open. 

'  I  dared  not  speak  to  you,  lest  by  doing 
so  I  should  awaken  you  suddenly,  and  the 
shock  to  your  nerves,  at  finding  what  you 
had  done,  should  be  harmful  to  you.  I 
continued  to  pace  the  room  too,  under  the 
fear  that  my  abruptly  ceasing  to  do  so 
would  break  your  trance.  But  I  heard 
every  word  you  muttered.  You  were  fully 
dressed,  except  that  your  hair  was  un- 
bound and  hung  wildly  over  your  shoulders. 
When  you  had  fully  unburdened  your 
heart,  you  moved  slowly  from  the  room ;  I 
following  softly,  till  I  saw  you  pass  safely 
through  your  own  door.' 

'  How  strange ! '  I  said.  '  Why,  that  was 
exactly  what  I  had  strongly  wished,  but 
had  not  the  courage  to  do,  just  before  I  fell 
asleep !  So,  then,  there  is  an  end  of  all  my 
trouble  about  May.  And,  after  all,  how 
lightly  you  take  it,  Kalph ! ' 

'  Do  not  mistake  me,  Grace.  Once,  the 
slightest  breath  of  an  unkind  rumour 
attaching  to  my   dead  May,   would  have 
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driven  me  half  mad ;  and  I  owe  it  to 
you,  my  love,  that  I  was  saved  that  misery. 
But  a  graver  issue  was  involved  when — as 
you  have  known  to  your  sorrow — I  was  led 
for  a  single  instant  to  doubt  your  faith; 
and  all  seems  light  in  the  balance  since  I 
hold  in  you  my  recovered  treasure.' 

1  Ealph,  there  is  one  comfort  I  glean  out 
of  all  the  past :  you  never  really  in  your 
inmost  heart  believed  me  to  be  such  a 
wretched  creature  as  you  said  I  was.  But 
I  felt  sure  of  that  all  along.' 

'  Grace,  I  think  I  must  have  been  mad : 
maddened  I  was  for  the  time  ;  as  fit  for 
Bedlam  as — as  that  fellow  Clement  Favrel. 
"Whatever  horrible  suggestions  came  to  me 
— and  the  cup  of  my  disgust  was  full  just 
then  from  other  causes — vanished  even 
while  I  insanely  proclaimed  my  belief  in 
them.  It  was  impossible  to  look  in  your 
face  and  hold  a  single  doubt.' 

'Then,  why  not  say  so?'  I  asked  in 
my  usual  matter-of-fact  way. 

'It  was  too  late.  In  heaping  injurious 
charges  upon  you,  I  had  sullied  and  dis- 
honoured myself.  I  could  not  tell  you  so 
in  words.  The  lips  which  had  wronged 
you,  were  unworthy  to  speak  your  inno- 
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cence.  I  thought,  and  hoped,  that  you 
would  read  my  heart — and  you  did.' 

4 1  did,  my  dearest,  dearest  husband,  and 
never  lost  my  faith  in  you — my  love  for 
you,  for  a  single  instant.' 

'  True  heart !  Ah !  Grace,  my  wife,  I  am 
wholly  unworthy  of  you.  Remember  that 
always.  I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  un- 
worthy of  you.  But  now,  tell  me  one  thing. 
By  the  way,  do  you  know  that  wretched 
man,  Roupe,  is  dead?  ' 

'Yes,  Ralph.  And  let  his  faults  die 
with  him.' 

1  How  did  you  learn  it  ? ' 

4 1  read  it  in  the  paper  that  day  at  Brus- 
sels when  you  told  me  all  at  once  that  we 
should  return  to  Fairfield.  For  a  moment, 
just  a  passing  moment,  I  fancied  that  his 
being  dead  and  out  of  the  way  might  have 
had  something  to  do  with  your  sudden 
resolution  to  come  back  to  England.' 

4  Did  this  man  Clement  Favrel — hang 
the  fellow  !  he  is  as  irksome  as  a  field- 
deputy —  did  he  ever  speak  to  you  of 
Roupe  ? ' 

i  Never.  Mr.  Favrel  never  mentioned 
James  Roupe's  name  to  me.  But  I  fancy 
Heine  knew  Mr.  Roupe ;  though,  curiously 
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enough,  Mr.  Roupe  did  not  seem  to  know 
Heine.  I  think  I  told  you  about  Heine's 
rising  up  and  walking  straight  out  of  the 
room  when  Mr.  Roupe  came  into  it.' 

1  You  did.  I  remember  that  well.  I 
was  ignorant  at  the  time  of  some  circum- 
stances which  have  served  since  then  to 
clear  that  up.' 

1  Talking  of  the  Favrels,'  I  said,  c  you 
were  not  attending  to  me,  I  think,  when  I 
told  you  what  Mr.  Clement  Favrel  said  on 
that  strange  day — the  very  day  after  our 
return  to  the  Grange?  When  I  spoke 
of  it  I  could  not  get  you  to  listen  to  me 
or  to  answer  me.  Mr.  Favrel  said — and 
in  a  manner  the  truth  of  which  there  was 
no  mistaking — that  these  youths,  Walter 
and  Heine,  were  not  his  sons.' 

4  Aye !     Did  he  say  that  ?     What  more  ? ' 

4  Nothing,  or  little,  more.  Any  one 
may  see  at  a  glance  that  they  are  neither 
of  them  the  least  bit  like  him.  They  are  a 
great  deal  more  like  you,  Ralph.  Walter 
is  the  image  of  you.  And  when  you  are 
gloomy  or  sad,  Heine  aLways  comes  into 
my  mind.  Mrs.  Burlington  said  they 
might  really  be  your  sons,  they  are  so 
like  you.' 
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c  Hang  that  painted  Jezebel  !  What 
absurd  nonsense  she  talks/ 

I  was  about  to  look  in  my  husband's 
face  to  see  what  moved  him,  that  his  voice 
should  sound  so  harsh  and  strange;  but 
his  face  was  turned  away. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 
kitty's  promotion. 

I  humbly  desire  the  valiant  Ajax,  *  *  *  *  *  the 
magnanimous,  and  most  illustrious,  six-or-seven-tinies 
honoured  captain-general. 

***** 

He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow. — Troilm  and  Cressida. 

We  were  here  interrupted  by  a  visit  from 
Walter  Favrel.  Ella  was  with  him;  for 
they  had  met  at  the  Rectory  again,  and 
Walter  had  escorted  her  home. 

Walter's  visit  was  one  especially  to  me. 
He  came  burdened  with  a  household  trouble, 
and  wanted  a  woman's  help. 

'  Mrs.  Elphinstone,'  he  began,  as  soon  as 
I  entered  the  room,  followed  by  Ralph, 
4  will  you  kindly  come  to  the  rescue  of  two 
forlorn  bachelors?  Our  servants  have  both 
taken  to  flight.  Added  to  this,  they  have 
spread  a  report  through  the  village,  which 
has  travelled  with  the  speed  of  fire  through 
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an  American  prairie,  that  the  Glebe  is 
haunted.  The  consequence  is,  that  it  seems 
likely  enough  we  shall  have  to  cook  our 
own  dinners — unless  indeed  you  can  sug- 
gest an  alternative., 

4  What  a  strange  and  absurd  notion  that 
is  about  the  Glebe  ghost,'  I  said.  4  The 
flight  of  a  household  is  not  so  easily 
remedied;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  come  to 
the  rescue  if  I  can.  Meanwhile,  you  and 
Heine  must  make  our  house  your  head- 
quarters.' 

4  You  are  very  good.  I  should  be  glad 
indeed  to  save  myself  the  humiliation  of 
donning  the  white  cap  and  apron  by  taking 
advantage  of  your  ready-swept  carpet  and 
smoking  haunch ;  but  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
get  Heine  to  stir.    He  is  dreadfully  moped/ 

4  Oh,  Mr.  Walter,'  burst  in  Ella,  4  do  you 
think  he  has  seen  anything?' 

c  Yes,  Miss  Stuart — he  saw  a  friend  off 
by  the  coach  this  morning.' 

Ella  laughed.  But  Walter  Favrel's 
speech  struck  me  as  very  peculiar.  He 
had  scarcely  seen  enough  of  Ella  to  be  on 
such  very  familiar  jesting  terms  with  her,  I 
thought ;  but  that  was  not  what  I  mean : 
she  was  so  small  for  her  age,  that  it  was 
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not  unnatural  that  he  should  treat  her 
somewhat  like  a  child.  But  what  did  strike 
me  particularly  was  the  little  humorous 
trick  of  expression  he  employed,  which  was 
another  feature  about  him  so  like  Ralph, 
when  Ralph  was,  as  he  called  it,  '  idling  his 
mind'  to  amuse  young  people;  indeed  he 
had  used  the  very  same  mode  of  making 
her  laugh  on  our  way  to  the  Glebe  the  very 
day  before.  The  coincidence  of  manner 
was  almost  as  startling  as  that  of  feature. 

'  I  will  walk  over  with  you,  Walter,'  said 
my  husband;  'together  we  shall  be  able 
to  bring  Heine  off  in  triumph,  I  dare  say.' 

'  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Walter,'  said  Ella, 
'  I  do  believe  Mrs.  Elphinstone  saw  some- 
thing yesterday,  but  she  is  afraid  to  tell 
me.  I  wish  you  would  help  me  to  get  her 
to  tell  us  about  it.' 

4  Nonsense,  Ella,'  said  Ralph.  1 1  really 
thought  you  were  too  much  of  a  little 
wiseacre  to  take  any  interest  in  that  idle 
story.' 

4  Oh,  but  I  am  sure,  Colonel  Elphinstone, 
she  must  have  seen  something.  I  never 
saw  her  look  so  white  as  she  did,  except 
once  at  Brussels  when  the  doctor  had  told 
her  that  you  were    in    danger;  and   then 
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as  soon  as  the  doctor  was  gone  she  fainted 
quite  away.  Did  she  faint  before  I  came 
into  the  room?' 

c  She  was  a  little  faint,  my  dear;  that 
was  the  cause  of  her  paleness.  The  rooms 
had  been  a  good  deal  shut  up,  you  know, 
and  there  is  nothing  she  feels  the  bad  effect 
of  sooner  than  a  close  room.' 

4  Dear  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  was  that  really 
all,  now  ?'persisted  Ella.  '  Perhaps  you  were 
afraid  to  tell  the  Colonel  either.  I  thought 
at  first  you  had  both  seen  the  ghost,  for  he 
was  almost  as  pale  as  you  were,  and  his 
hand  trembled  so  when  he  looked  at  your 
white  face  all  the  time  he  was  mending  my 
parasol  for  me,  that  I  was  half  frightened 
myself,  and  really  began  to  think  the  place 
was  haunted  after  all.' 

1 1  never  had  a  colour  like  yours,  Ella,' 
I  said ;  '  these  country  walks  are  beginning 
to  make  you  quite  rosy.' 

'  She  is  a  perfect  little  rosebud  alto- 
gether,' said  Walter.  c  If  those  good  old 
times  we  hear  so  much  of  should  ever  come 
round  again,  Miss  Ellie,  I  shall  give  a  little 
pluck  at  you,  whatever  stalk  I  may  find  you 
blooming  on,  and  stick  you  on  my  helmet.' 

4  You  are  much  more  likely  to  find  me 
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sticking  on  a  rock  like  a  limpet  than  on  a 
stalk,  Mr.  Walter,  I  am  so  fond  of  the  sea,' 

'  I  suppose  that  is  your  friend  Captain 
Fleinming's  fault.  You  told  me  he  used 
to  amuse  himself  with  you  at  sea  by  throw- 
ing salt  water  in  your  face  to  make  you 
laugh.' 

c  I  wish  I  could  smell  the  dear  salt  waves 
now;  it  would  so  remind  me  of  him.' 

L  He  would  send  you  a  good  rolling  bil- 
low in  his  next  letter,  I  should  fancy,  if 
that  were  necessary  to  keep  you  in  mind  of 
him.  But  you  ought  not  to  trouble  him ; 
you  are  quite  able  to  do  duty  as  your  own 
mnemonic,  little  Ellie,  for  you  are  a  per- 
fect "  wave  o'  the  sea  "  in  all  your  move- 
ments.' 

;  Come,  I  say,  Walter,  I  shall  not  stand 
that,'  said  Ralph;  '  I  alone  am  privileged  to 
pay  compliments  to  Miss  Stuart.  My  wife, 
being  a  lady  of  some  taste,  has  a  particular 
objection  to  flattery,  so  that  I  am  obliged 
to  turn  all  my  fire  upon  Miss  Stuart,  and 
cannot  suffer  my  artillery  to  be  superseded 
by  a  new-comer  on  the  field.' 

Walter  had  the  good  sense  to  take  a 
hint;  a  hint  so  neatly  given  as  to  show 
him  the  folly  of  talking  such  nonsense  to 
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Ella,  without  making  the  reproof  obvious 
to  her. 

Walter  soon  afterwards  made  a  move- 
ment to  go,  and  Ralph  prepared  to  walk 
with  him;  I  at  the  same  time  expressing 
an  intention  of  going  into  the  village  with 
Ella  to  see  if  we  could  find  any  one  likely 
to  assist  us  in  our  search  after  some  new 
helping  hands  for  the  Favrel  household. 
However,  Ealph  soon  put  a  stop  to  that. 

'  I  happen  to  be  in  one  of  my  most 
tyrannical  moods  to-day,  Mrs.  Elphinstone,' 
he  said,  '  and  I  forbid  you  going  down  to 
the  village  at  all.' 

'Why,  Ralph?'  I  asked. 

4  Madam,  my  wife,'  he  replied,  '  simply 
because  it  is  my  will  and  pleasure  that  you 
take  but  one  walk  before  dinner.  Do  you 
consider  that  the  resources  of  my  house- 
hold are  so  great,  that  I  can  afford  to  pro- 
vide a  table  for  a  lady  in  your  robust 
health,  if  she  insists  on  increasing  her  ap- 
petite by  a  double  amount  of  exercise  ?' 

c  I  think  I  could  go  with  great  comfort  to 
myself,  Ralph,'  I  said;  'I  am  not  at  all 
tired,  and  feel  particularly  brisk  to-day.' 

c  Then  have  the  goodness  for  once  to 
consider  your  duty  before  your  pleasure, 
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and  keep  your  briskness  for  me.  I  shall 
want  the  support  of  your  Amazonian  arm 
very  likely  for  a  walk  later  in  the  day.' 

'  But  think  of  our  poor  young  friends.' 

c  Our  poor  young  friends  are  coming  to 
us,  and  if  the  ghost  cannot  cook  her  own 
cates,  all  I  can  say  is  that  she  is  not  the 
ghost  I  take  her  for.  By  the  way,  my  use 
of  the  word  Amazon  was  a  lucky  hit.  It 
has  suggested  a  good  plan  for  relieving  you 
all  of  your  difficulties  for  the  moment.' 

My  husband  now  addressed  himself  to 
Walter. 

4  We  happen  to  have  an  odd  hand  in  the 
house,'  he  said,  c  a  lady  of  Herculean  pro- 
portions. I  will  just  call  her  in,  and  if  you 
like  her  appearance,  Walter,  she  shall  be 
sent  over  to  your  house  till  we  can  hear 
of  some  more  feminine  aspirants  to  the 
name  of  the  gentler  sex.' 

'  Ralph,  that  is  a  libel  upon  Kitty ! '  I 
cried.     '  Mr.  Walter ' 

4  Grace,  you  are  surely  not  going  to  call 
Heine's  brother,  Mr.  Walter!'  said  Ralph. 

1  I  hope  not,  Mrs.  Elphin stone,'  said 
Walter. 

1  Well,'  I  said,  '  it  did  sound  ridiculously 
formal;  I  shall  not  make  the  mistake  again, 
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Walter,  then ;  I  was  going  to  say  that  this 
excellent  Irish  friend  of  ours,  for  I  really 
cannot  call  her  by  any  humbler  title,  is  one 
of  the  most  truly  feminine  women  I  know/ 

'  My  wife  speaks  the  truth,  Walter ;  and 
it  is  a  habit,  I  must  confess,  she  is  much 
addicted  to,  in  spite  of  the  good  teaching 
of  society  in  general.' 

1 1  am  sorry  I  cannot  form  the  same 
opinion  of  your  tendencies,  Colonel,'  said 
Walter.  4  You  assured  me  that  you  never 
complimented  your  wife,  and  you  have  done 
it  indirectly  more  than  once  within  the  last 
five  minutes.' 

1  That  was  my  mistake.  I  meant  to  do 
it  directly,  and  I  will.  My  love,  in  speaking 
a  good  word  for  our  fine  old  champion,  you 
have  proved  that  you  know  what  makes  up 
the  sum  of  all  that  is  most  feminine  in  your 
own  sex.  Kitty,  in  spite  of  her  outward 
woman,  Walter — -which  shows  perhaps  a 
trifling  leaning  towards  the  masculine  kind 
of  beauty — possesses  loyalty,  generosity, 
personal  bravery,  moral  courage,  tender- 
ness, and  the  truest  delicacy  of  feeling, 
together  with  the  constancy  of  a  martyr  in 
a  good  cause.  God  bless  her  brave  old 
heart!' 
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4  Why,  Colonel,  I  never  heard  you  speak 
with  such  enthusiasm  before,'  cried  Walter. 
1  Is  this  the  old  soldier  Heine  told  me 
of?' 

1  Aye,  Walter.  If  she  comes  to  you,  do 
not  enter  the  lists  with  her  unless  your 
cause  is  unsmirched.  She  caught  me  at  a 
disadvantage  once,  and  I  was  the  captive 
of  her  bow  and  spear.  Just  ring  the  bell, 
and  we  will  have  her  in.' 

And  in  came  Kitty,  summoned  by  Stephen . 

4  Kitty,'  said  Ralph,  '  have  you  any  ob- 
jection to  be  billeted  on  a  ghost  for 
once?' 

c  Plase  your  honour,'  said  Kitty,  with  her 
usual  awkward  attempt  at  a  courtesy  in  the 
jDresence  of  a  stranger — ;  plase  your  honour, 
if  your  honour'll  be  bail  she's  no  ghost 
at  all  —  and  your  honour  ought  to  know, 
for  you've  made  a  many  in  your  time — 
if  your  honour'll  go  bail  she  is  no  more  a 
ghost  than  the  Can  of  Tarteries,  I'll  be 
bould  to  face  a  dozen  of  her  and  one  to 
spare,  and  niver  care  so  much  as  the  but- 
ton that  Dan  Flannagin  shot  the  witch 
of  Lough  Fin  with,  I  wouldn't,  be  sure, 
thin.  But  if,  more's  the  pity,  she'll  maybe 
be  a  real  live  spiciman,  I'll  tell  your  honour 
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plain  and  fair,  it  isn't  much  of  a  stumich 
I'll  have  for  her  and  her  bones  and  all.' 

c  She  will  never  molest  you,  Kitty,  I  will 
answer  for  it,'  said  my  Ralph.  '  What  I 
want  you  to  do  is  to  go  over  to  the  Glebe 
House,  and  hold  it  against  all  comers  for 
the  present.  Mr.  Favrel's  servants  have 
never  fought  at  the  Douro.  They  are 
arrant  cowards  every  man  and  woman  of 
them,  and  have  disgracefully  taken  to  flight 
before  the  enemy  has  come  up.  So  just 
march  in,  will  you,  and  occupy  the  place.' 

c  I'll  do  it,  your  honour,  and  thanks  for 
me  promotion;  and  I'll  hope  to  win  my 
applelets  without  the  tarnish,  and  not  go 
to  disgrace  your  honour's  flag.' 

That  was  really  a  capital  arrangement  of 
Ralph's.  And  he  showed  his  good  general- 
ship in  another  matter  too.  He  succeeded 
in  bringing  off  Heine  triumphantly  from 
the  Glebe  to  our  house ;  helped,  no  doubt, 
by  a  very  persuasive  aide-de-camp  in  the 
shape  of  Lady  Letty's  letter,  announcing 
the  coming  of  Marian  Favrel  with  herself 
to  the  Grange  on  the  following  week.  That 
announcement  from  Marian  to  himself  had 
not  yet  reached  him,  it  appeared. 

Ralph  returned  home  in  exuberant  spirits. 
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He  came  up  the  avenue,  walking  between 
the  two  youths,  with  an  arm  drawn  through 
an  arm  of  each — as  a  father  might  walk 
with  his  sons;  he  having  arranged  with 
them  to  stay  with  us  altogether  for  awhile. 
On  reaching  the  house  he  left  them  to 
entertain  Ella,  and  sprang  lightly  up-stairs 
to  my  dressing-room. 

4  There,'  he  said,  4  you  little  sinner !  see 
what  you  have  done.' 

4 1  done,  Ralph?' 

'Yes,  you  done,  Ralph.  Don't  you  see 
it  all?  How  dull  you  must  be.  Don't  you 
see  that  you  were  the  ghost?' 

'I,  the  ghost?' 

4  Why,  if  there  is  not  the  dear  old  echo 
again!  Bless  that  voice!  It  rings  again 
as  it  used  to  ring  in  the  old  clays.' 

4  But  how  was  I  the  ghost?' 

4  Why,  do  you  not  remember  how  you 
stood  at  the  44 birdcage"  window  like  a 
determined  smiling  Syren  as  you  were  ? 
And,  not  content  with  weaving  your  mis- 
chievous, witching  little  spells  to  my  undo- 
ing, but  you  must  go  and  frighten  a  whole 
neighbourhood  out   of  its  proprieti' 

4  Oh,  I  see,'  I  said,  as  it  struck  me  now, 
for  the  first  time,  how  I  had  stood  movelessly 
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at  the  c  birdcage '  window  in  my  deter- 
mination to  lure  Ralph  from  his  sadness, 
and  then  suddenly  opened  the  lattice  and 
beckoned  to  him ;  my  dress,  too,  bearing  by 
a  singular  coincidence  a  resemblance  to  the 
traditionary  dress  of  the  Glebe  Farm  ap- 
parition— a  grey  dress  with  crimson  plaid 
border. 

Of  course  I  was  the  crhost.' 
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